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2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAP, fubjed , that the epifodes commonly refled the 
XVII. fame color with the principal adion. The mi- 
eviis of ferable period now under our review, and already 
oiymp. diftinguilhed by revolt and fedition, was ftill far- 
ixxxviii. a. ther deformed by a return of the peftilencc , and 
* *^'' by innumerable earthquakes. The difeafe carried 
ofif five thoufand Athenian troops, and a great 
but uncertain number of othjer citizens. It raged, 
dqring a twelvemonth , with imabating violence ; 
many remedies were employed , but all equally 
ipefFedual. The poifon at length fpent its force , 
^nd the malady difappeared by a flow and infenfi- 
ble progrefs , fimilar to that obfervcd in the Le- 
vant , and other parts of the world, which arc ftill 
liable to be vifited by this dreadful calamity'. 
The earthquakes alarmed Atticai and Bceotia , but 
proved moft deftrudivc in the neighbouring ifles. 
The dreadful concuflions of the land were accom- 
panied , or perhaps produced , by a violent agitation 
of the fea. The reflux of the waves overwhelmed 
the flourifhing city of Orobia , on the weftern coafl: 
oiymp. of Euboea. Similar difafters happened in the 
A.T4a«.^' Imall iflands of Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor 
did thefc alarming events terminate the afflidions 
of the Greeks; for Nature, as if fhe had delighted 
to produce at one period every thing moft awful, 
poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount ^tna , 
which dembliflied the induftrious labors of the 
Cataneans. A dreadful eruption had happened 
fifty years before this period ; and the prefent was 
the third , and moft memorable , by which Sicily 

* Voyage de Tournefor(, vol* ii, Bifgourfe on Uie Plague, in the 
Phil. Traa£ vol. Ixlv. 
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had been agitated and inflamed , fmce the coafts of 
that ifland were adorned by Grecian colonies*. 

If the Pcldponnefian war had not been carried 
on with an animoGty unknown to the raildnefe of 
modern times , the long fuflferings of the contend- 
ing parties would have difpofed them eagerly to 
defire the bleflings of tranquillity. But fuch viru- 
lent paffions rankled in Athens and Sparta, that 
while calamities were equally balanced , and the 
capitals of both republics were fecure , no combi* 
nationof adverfe circumftances feemed fufficient to 
determine either fide t;o purchafe p^ace by the 
fmallell diminution of honor. Yet to this necef. 
fity , Sparta in the following year was reduced by 
ai train of events, equally fudden and Angular. 
Demofthenes , a general of merit and enterprife^ 
commanded the Athenian forces at Naupadlus. 
This town , as related above , had been beftowed 
on the unfortunate Meffenians ; by whofe afliftance , 
together with that of the Athenian allies in Acar* 
nania, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, Demofthenes 
undertook to reduce the hoftile provincesof ^tolia , 
Ambracia , and Leucadia. But the operations ne- 
ceffary for this purpofe were obftruded by the 
jealoufies and diffenfions which prevailed among 
the confederates ; cachftateinfifting, that the whole 
force of the war Ihould be immediately direfted 
againft its particular enemies. 

The allied army, thus diftraded by contrariety, 
and weakened by defedion , performed nothing de- 
cifiive againft Leucadia or Ambracia. In Mtoliz 
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4 THE HISTORY OF GREECE^ 

CHAP, they were extremely unfortunate. The M^ffenians , 
XVII* who were continually haraffed by the natives of 
that barbarous province , perfuaded Demofthenes 
that it would be eafy to over -run their country, 
before the inhabitants , who lived in fcattered vil- 
lages , widely feparatcd from each other , could col- 
let their force , or attempt refiftancc. In purfu- 
iance of this advice , Demofthenes entered ^tolia , 
took and plundered the towns , and drove the in- 
habitants before him. During feveral days he 
marched unrefifted ; but having proceeded to M-^ 
gitium , the principal , or rather only city in the 
province , he found that his defign had by no means 
escaped the notice of the enemy. jEgitium is 
lituate among lofty mountains , and about ten 
miles diftant from the Corinthian gulf. Among 
thefe intricate , and ahuoft inacceflible heights the 
flower of the ^tolian nation were pofted. Even 
the mofl; diftant tribes had come up, before the 
confederate army entered their borders. 

.SifiRuitr. ^gitium was ftormed ; but the inhabitants 

bluue.*^ efcaped to their countrymen concealed among the 
mountains. While the Athenians and their allies 
purfued them , the ^tolians rulhed , in feparatc 
bodies,- from different eminences , and checked the 
purfuers with their darts and javelins. Having 
difcharged their miffile weapons , they retired , be- 
ing light-armed , and incapable to refift the im- 
preffion of pikemen. New detachments continu- 
ally poured forth from the mountains , and in all 
diredlions annoyed the confederates. The latter 
loft no ground , as long as their archers had darts, 
and were able to ufe them. But when the greateft 
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part of their light troops were wounded or flain , c H A 
the heavy-armed men began to give «"way. They XVJf, 
ftill , however , maintained, their order ; and the 
liattle long continued , in alternate purfuits and re* 
treats , the iEtolians always flying before the ene- 
my as foon as they had difcharged their javelins. 
But at length the confederates were exhaufted by 
fo many repeated charges , and totally defeated by 
opponents who durft not wait their approach. 

Their conductors through this intricate country Unfbrm 
had all perifhcd. They miftook their road to the ""*,,^^' 
fea. The enemy were light-armed , and in their own pedidon 
territories. The purfuit, therefore, was unufually 
deftrudlivc. Many fell into caverns, or tumbled 
headlong from precipices. A large party wandered 
into an impervious wood , which being fee on 'fire 
by the enemy , confumed them in its flames. K 
tniferable remnant returned to Naupadlns, affli<9;e4 
by the lofs of their companions , and highly mor- 
tified at being defeated by Barbarians , alike ig- 
norant of the rules of war, and of the laws of civil 
fociety, who fpoke an unknown dialed, and fed 
on raw flefti \ -..,:.■ 

This difafter deterred Dcmofthenes from retiirrt^- Demoiiii 
ing to Athens , till fortune gave him an opportiii 5**^,^*" 
nity to retrieve the honor of his arms; - Th6 Naupae- 
^tolians and Ambraciots , the mod formidable tus, &f 
enemies of the republic on that weftern coaft of 
Greece , folicited and obtained affiftance fix>m Lsi- 
cedsemon and Corinth , vigoroufly attacked the 
towns of Naupadlus and Amphilochian Argos, J^nc| 

3 Jhncydid. p. aj? , et feqqt 
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CHAP, threatened to reduce the whole province of Acar- 
XVII. nania ,. in which the latter was fituated. The vi- 
gilance and adivity of Dcmofthenes not only favcd 
thefe important cities, but obtained the moft fignal 

Defeats the advantages over the affailants. With profound 
military Ikill he divided the ftrength of the enemy , 
and , by a well-condudled ftratagem , totally defeated 
the Ambraciots among the heights of Idomene. 
A ftrong detachment of that brave nation had ad- 
vanced the preceding day to Olpae, a place fortified 
■by the Acarnanians , and the feat of their courts of 
juftice. Demofthenes obliged them to retreat with 
confiderable lofs , and intercepted thcif return home- 
^vard. Meanwhile the coUeded force of the Am.- 
braciots marched to fupport their detachment, with 
.whQfe fliisfortunes they were totally unacquainted. 
Apprized of this defign ., Demofthenes befet tb^ 
paffes » and feized the moft advantageous pofts on 
their route. With the remainder ,of his force h^ 
advanced to attack them in froqt. Tbey had air 
ready proceeded to Idomene , and cficaQiped oq 
the loweft ridge of that mountainV 

Demofthenes placed his MelTenJai^s in the van., 
aind. 'Commanded them, as they mnrched along, to 
difcoiirjCe in thf^ir Doric dialeih This circumftancc, 
as- the morning was ^yct in its dawn, effedluaily pro 
vented the advanced, guards from fufpcdiag tbom 
to Jbc enemies. Dcnaofthenes ilicn lofheil forwarc 
with .the Me[l'eni3,iis and Acarnanians "'■''^- 
braciots were yetiin tlWr t>cd«. TIi' 
foonev afTtiulLed, than the rout h^" 
flain on the fpot ; the rtft 1^ 
ThucyiUxf. J?- 344 J «* t "I 
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paffes were befet, and the purfucrs light -armed, c H a p« 
Some ran to the fea , and beheld a new objccl of xvil. 
terror, in fome Athenian fhips then criiifingon the 
coaft. In this complication of calamities , they 
plunged into the water , and fwam to the hodile 
fquadron , chufing rather to be deftroyed by the 
Athenians , than by the enemies from whom they 
had efcaped. 

On the following day , the victors , who remained 
at Idomene , ftripping the dead , and crcding a 
trophy, were addrefTed by a herald fent on the part 
of the detachment who h.id fo much fuflfered in its 
retreat from Olpje. This herald knew nothing 
of the frefh difaUer that had befiUen his coantry- 
men. Obfen,-ing the arms of the Ambraciots, he 
was aflonifhed at their number. The victors per- 
ceiving his furprife , aflced him, before he expiained 
his commilHon , ^ What he judged to be ti>e 
amount of the flain" ? " Not more than tw^ 
hundr ed, replied the herald. The demand jdiw 



tioB of sa 
ciaa htF 



faidj " Ii ihoLtid icctn othcrwifc, loi d^ 
arms of more than a thoulacd j»aa- ^ 1 
raid lejoinedf "Tbcy carmot ib^tx hcU^ / 
party- *^ The otbcr irpUcd^ "^Thty u-\ 
fought yertcidiy at I^ -.^ c/ ** V, 
where ycitcrJay;^ vr ^ ^ i tk^ ^^ 
our rrtrcai iicMD^i* . " ^'. _ 

day ;igAU]ft ibicSt.Jkmtij *V^^ 

to yor- ■' ** V^*^ , ^:sr- 

bar^ 
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Th^fe important fucc0fe$ inabkd Demofthenef 
to return y^kh honor to Athens. The term of 
tis military cotomand had expired ; but his mind 
could not brook inadtivity. He therefore folicited 
J)ermiflk)n to accompany, a§ a volunteer, the art 
tnament which fa3ed to Corcyra, the fuccefs of 
vhi'ch has already been related , with leave to 
employ the Meffenians ^ whom he carried along 
Vith hifh, oh . the coaft of Peloponnefus , JDhould 
6ny opportunity occur there , for promoting the 
j>ublk*fei*vice. While the fleet Howly coafted along 
the fouthernfli ores of thatpeninfula, the Meffenians 
Viewed, with minglied joy and forrow , the long 
loft , but ftill beloved , feats of their anceftors. Tliey 
fegretted , in particular , the decay of ancient Pylus , 
thei royal refidence of their admired Neftor, whofe 
youth had been adorned by valor , and his age re- 
nowned for wifdom. Their immortal refentment 
Jigain ft Sparta was inflamed by beholding the ruins 
bf Mcffene. A thoufand ideas and fentiments , 
^hich time had obliterated , rpvived at the fight 
of their native fhores. 

When the tumult of their emotions fubfidcd, 
they explained their feelings to Demofthenes , and 
to each other. He fuggefted, or at leaft warmly 
approved , the defign of landing, and rebuilding 
Pylus , which had been abandon\cd'by the Spartans , 
though' it enjoyed a co'nven:ient harbour , and was 
ilrongly fortified by nature. Demofthenes pro- 
pofed this meafure to Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
who anfwcred him with the infolence congenial to 
their charader , " That there were many barren 
capes on the coaft of Peloppnnefus , which thofe 
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might fortify wfca wiflied to entail an trfdefs ex- chap; 
pcnfe on thtir country. ^ He next applied to tlii -xvii. 
leveral captains of the fleet , and even to the infe- 
rior officers, but withtmt better fucccfs, arlthough 
he affured them that the place abounded in -wood 
and (lone , with which a wall , firfficient for defence \ ^ 
might fpeedfly be completed. He had defifteil 
from farther entreaties , when a fortunate ftomi 
drove the whole fleet towards the Pylian harbourl 
This circumRance enabled him to renew his ini 
fiances with greater force , alleging that the events 
of fortune confirmed the expedience of the underi 
taking. At length tlie failors and foldiers , weary 
of idlenefs ( for the weather prevented them front 
putting to fea ) , began the work of their own aci 
cord, and carried it on with fuch vigor and adli- 
vity , that in fix days the place was ftrongly fortified 
on every fide *. The Athenian fleet then proceed* 
cd to Corcyra, Demofthenes retaining only fiv« 
fbips to guard this new acquifition. 

The Spartans were no fooner apprized of this '^^ Spir. 
daring mcafurc', than they withdrew^ their army J^^^ t© 
from its annual incurfion into Attica, and recalled «u«io<«l5o 
their fleet frpm Corcyra. The citizens , refiding ****™' 
at home, immediately flew to arms, arid marched 
towards Pylus , which was only fifty miles diftant 
from their capital. They found the new fortrefs 
(o well prepared for defence , that nothing coulcF 
be undertaken againft it with any profped of fucv 
cefs, until. their whole forces had afTemblcd. This' 
bccafioned but a (hort delay ; after which Pylus 
was vigoroiifly aflaultcd by fea j^nd land. The 

#Thuoydid. p. 2569 ct fe^^. ' ' ' 
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walls were wcakeft towards the harbour ; the ca- 
trance of which , however, was fo narrow, that 
only two fliips could fail hi to it abreaft. Here the 
attack was moft furious , and the refiftance moft 
pbllinate. 

Demofthenes encouraged his troops by his voice 
and arm. The gallant Brafidas , a man deftined to 
^Q, fuch an illuftrious part in the following fcenes 
of the war , called out to the Lacedxmonian pilots 
to drive againft the beach ; and exhorted them , by 
phe. deftrudion of their (hips , to fave the honor 
of their country. He farther recommended this 
boldnefs by his example ; but, in performing it , re; 
ceived a wound which rendered him infenfible. 
His body dropped into the fea, feemingly deprived 
of life , but was recovered by the affedionate zeal 
of his attendants. When his fenfes returned , he 
perceived the lofs of his (hield , a matter highly 
punifhable by the Spartan laws , if the Ihield .of 
Brafidas had not been loft with more glory than 
ever fhield was defended '. 

. During three days ^ Demofthenes, with very un- 
equal ftrength , refifted the enemy ; when the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corey ra , which 
be had apprized of his danger, terminated the in- 
credible labors of his exhaufted garrifon. A .na- 
yal engagement enfued ^ in ^which the Laceda^mo-i 
mians were defeated. ,B,ut neither this defeat, nor 
the.lpfs of five fhips^ nor the total difperfion oi 
their fleet, nor the unexpeded relief.of Pylus, gave 
tjbem fo much uncafipefs, as an event principally 
opcafioned by their own imprudcnte* The ifl^nd 

"^ Tbucydid. p. 258. » 
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of Sphaderia, fcarce two miles in circumference, 
barren , woody , and uninhabited , lies befo-re the 
harbour of Pylus. In this ifland tho Spartans had 
polled four hundred and twenty heavy-armed men, 
with a much greater proportion of Helots , not rc- 
fleding that the Athenians , as foon as they had 
jefumed the command of the neighbouring fea, 
jnuft have thefe forces at their devotion. This 
circumftance occurred not to the Spartans till after 
their defeat;, and then afFeded them the more 
deeply, becaufe the troops blocked up in the iflandt 
belonged to the firft families of the republic. 

Advice of this misfortune was immediately fent 
to the capital. The annual magiftrates , attended 
by a deputation of tfaefenate , haftened to examine 
matters on the fpot. The evil appeared to be inca-j 
pable of remedy ; and of fuch importance was this 
|)ody of Spartans to the community , that all prefent; 
agreed in the neceflity of foliciting a truce , unt;it 
ambafladors were fent to Athens to treat of a gene-^ 
raj peace. The Athenians granted a fufpenfion of 
hoftilities , on condition that the Spartans ^ a? ^ 
pledge of their fincerity, furrcndered their whole 
fleet (confiftihg of about fixty veflfels ) into the har- 
bour of Pylus, Even this mortifying propofat 
was accepted. Twenty days .were confumed in, 
tbe.erabafly; during which time the troops inter- 
cepted in Sphadleria were fupplied with a fbted pro^; 
portion of meal ^. meat, and wine' , that of the 

' Thucydides does not afcertain the quantity of meat. HeTayso 
two cbsBfiixes qf meal, and. two^ cptyls of ^ine i.th^it is, two pints of> 
meal, and one pint of wine English m^fur^^ %,v«ry fmall allowance f.. 
but the Athenians were afraid left the- bef^eged flight hoar^ . tli^'i^ ' 
proviiions , if allowed more for daily fuppo^rt i^ wbiph , if the Aegociaiiou 
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€ H A p. freemen amounting to double the quantity allowed 

xvii. to the flaves. 
The Spar- When the Spartan ambaffadors were admitted to 
iw/^'*^*' iin audience at Athens, they artfully apologized 
for the intended length of their difcourfes. In all 
their tranfadlions with the Greeks, they had hither- 
to aflFeded the dignified brevity * infpired by con«- 
fcious pre-eminence: "Yet on the prefent occa- 
fion , they allowed that it was neceffary to explain , 
at fome length , the advantages which would refult 
to all Greece , and particularly to Athens herfelf, 
if the latter accepted the treaty and alliance , the 
free gifts of unfeigned friendlhip , fpontaneoufly 
offered by Sparta. They pretended not to conceal 
or extenuate the greatnefs of their misfortune ;' but 
the Athenians ought alfo to remember the viciffi- 
tudes of war. It was full time to embrace a hear- 
ly reconcilement , and to terminate the calamities 
of their common country. The war had as yet 
been carried on with more emulation than hatred ^ 
neither party had been reduced to extremity , nor 
had any incurable evil been yet inflidled or fuffered; 
'Terms of agreement, if accepted in the moment 
of vidory, would i-edDund to the glory of Athens; 
if rejeded , would afcertain , who were the authors 
of the war, and to whom the public calamities 
ought thenceforth to be imputed ; fmce it was well 
known , that if Athens and Sparta were unanimous , 
no power in Greece would venture to difpute their 
commands ", " : 

failed, would enable them to hold ont the pUc^ Itnger than they 
^uld otherwire have done. 

• Imperacoria bre vitas. TACITU^. 
- !• Tfl^ucydid. p. a6s, et fe^^. 
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The meek fpirk of this difcourfe only difcovcrcd 
to the Athenians the full extent of their good for- 
tune , of which they determined completely to 
avail themfelves. Inftigated by the violence of 
Cleon, they anfwercd the ambaffadors with great 
haughtinefs; demanding, as preliminaries to the 
treaty, that the Spartans in Sphaderia fhould be 
fent to Athens ; and that feveral places of great ini- 
portance , belonging to the Spartans or their allies'g 
fhould be delivered into their hands, Thcfe lofty 
pretenfions , which were by no means juftified by 
military fuccefs , appeared totally inadmiflible td 
the ambaffadors, who returned in difguft to the 
Spartan camp. 

Nothing , it was evident, could be expeded from 
the moderation of Athens ; but it was expeded 
from her juftice, that Ihe would reftore the fleets 
which had been furrendercd as a pkdge of the 
treaty. Even this was ^ on various pretences , de* 
nied". Both parties, therefore, prepared for hot 
tilities ; the Athenians to maintain their arrogance | 
the Spartans to avenge it. 

The fbii[i>er employed the operation of famine , 
as the readied and leaft dangerous mode of re* 
ducing the foldiers in Sphaderia. The Athenian 
fleet, now greatly augmented, carefully guarded 
the ifland night and day. Biit no twitb (landing their 
Utmofl vigilance ; fmall veffels availed themfelves 
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" The Athenians objected , *' an incurfion towards their fortreft 
daring the fufpenfion of holliUties , xou u}<>^oc ^x ocltoXoy«t " and 
other matters of little moment, (ays Thucydides » with hit ufnal iim 
partiality » p. aC4* 
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CM A P. of ftorms and darknefs to throw provifions into 
XVII. the place ; a fervice undertaken by flaves from 
the promife of liberty; and by freemen, from the 
profped of great pecuniary rewards. The Athenians 
redoubled their diligence, and often intercepted 
thcfe viftuallers ; but they found it more difficult 
to interrupt the expert divers, who, plunging 
deep under water, dragged after them bottles of 
leather, filled with honey and flour. The blockade 
was thus fruitlefsly protracted feveral weeks. 
Dcmofthenes was averfe to attack an ifland 
difficult of accefe , covered with wood , deftitute 
of roads , and defended on the fide of Pylus 
by a natural fortification, ftrengthened by art. 
Meanwhile the Athenians began to fuffcr incon- 
veniences in their turn. Their garrifon in Pylus 
was clofely preffed by the enemy; there was but 
one fource of frefh water, and that fcanty, in the 
place; provifions grew fcarcet the barrennefs of 
the neighbouring coaft aflforded no fupply: while 
they befieged the Spartans , they themfelves 
experienced the hardfhips of a fiege. 
Artifices When their fituation was reported at Athens, the 

and impu. aflembly fell into commotion : many clamored 
ciion. againft Demofthenes; feveral accufed Cleon. The 
Urtful demagogue, whofe oppofition had chiefly 
prevented an advantageous peace with Sparta, 
affedted to difbelieve the intelligence, and advifed 
fending men of approved confidence to Pylus, 
in order, to detedl the impofture. The populace 
called aloud, ^* that Cleon himfelf ftiould undertake 
that commilTion. " But the diflembler dreaded tQ 
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become the dupe of his own artifice. He perceived^ chap. 
that if he went to Pylus , he muft, at his return, xvii- 
either acknowledge the truth of the report, and 
thus be fubjeded to immediate fhame, or fabricate 
falfe intelligence, and thus be expofed to future 
punifhment. He therefore eluded his own propofal, 
by declaring , " that it ill became the dignity of ^ ' 

Athens to ftoop to a formal and tedious examina- 
tion ; and that , whatever were the ftate of the 
armament, if the commanders aded like men, they 
might take Sphaderia in a few days: that if he 
bad the honor to be general, he would fail to the 
ifland with a fmali body of light infantry, and 
take it at the firft onfet. " 

Thefe farcaftic obfervations were chiefly direded Character 
againft Nicias, one of the generals aduaily prefL»nt *>^Nicuif. 
in the affembly; a man of a virtuous, but timid 
difpofition ; endowed with much prudence, and 
little enterprife; poffeffed of moderate abilities, and 
immoderate riches ; a zealous partifan of arifto- 
cracy, and an avowed enemy to Cleon, whom he 
regarded as the worft enemy of his country. 

A perfon of this charader could not be much He cedes 
inclined to engage in the hazardous expedition to ^''^^^j'™' 
Sphaderia. When the Athenians, with the ufual cicon. 
licentioufnefs tha^ prevailed in their affemblies, 
called out to Cleon , " that if the enterprife 
appeared fo eafy, it would better fuit the extent 
of his abilities;" Njcias rofe up, and immediately 
offered to cede to him the command. Cleon at 
firft accepted it, thinking Nicias's propofal merely 
a feint; but when the latter appeared in earneft^ 
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! G H. A. P« his a(dvcrfery drew, back, alleging, ^* that Nicisls^ 
I jitvu. pot Ckon, vrns general/* The Athenians, with thp 

malicious ' plealkntvy natural to the multitude , 
j pTcfkd Cleon the clofer ^ the more eagerly h^ 

receded. He was at length overcome by their 

t importunity, but not forfaken by his impudence "4 

B^aftml Advancing to the middle of the ^ffembly , . he 

] Ihe"ilt€rt declared, "that he was not afraid of the Lacedae* 

monians; and engaged, in twenty days, to bring 
I the Spartans as prifoncrs to Athens ^ or. to die ia 

i the attempt V. " This hecoic language excited laugh- 

I ter among i the . multitude; the wife rejoiced, iil 

I thinking, that they muft obtain one of two advan-? 

I tageSy either the defbriidlion dF a turbulent demat 

I gogue '( wticb they rather hoped) , or the capture 

I 'pi the Spartans in Sphaderia. 

j ivhUhh i The latter event w*1s haftenedby an accident; 
1 performed ^hile, fomc foWiers were preparing their viduals^ 
t dent. ' the wood Was fet on fire> and long burned unper* 
I oiymp. ceived, till a briOc gale arifing, the conflagration 
1 A^^rijas! laged with fuch violence, as threatened to confume 
j the ifland. This, unforefeen difafter difclofed the 

j ftrength and pofition of the Spartans ; and Demof- 

thenes was adually preparing to attack them j 
, when Cleon, with his light-armed troops, arrived 

jn the camp. The ifland w^ invaded during 

njght; the advanced guards were taken or flain. 

At the dawn ,.the Athenians made a defcent from 

*» Tbucydid, p. a7i» 
. V K avra ocTFOKTmiv , or^ V kUl tbeia .'on the fpot. *' A Itttlt 
titration in the text will give the meaning which I preferred ai 
moft agreeable to what follows; but the other tranfiation better- fuitt 
tilt b«aftful character of Cltoib 

feventy 
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fevcnty (hips. The main body of the enemy 
retired to the flrong poft oppofite.toPylus, harafTed 
in their inarch by fhowcrs of arrows, ftones, aod 
darts , involved in the aflies of the burnt wood , 
which , mounting widely idto the air , on all fides 
intercepted their fight, and increafed the ^loom 
pf battic. The Spartans, clofety embodied, and 
prefenting a dreadful front to the affaiUnts , made 
good their retreat. Having occupied the ^kftined 
poft, they boldly defended it wherever tijc enemy 
approached, for the nature of the grourt^ hindered 
it from beijig furrounded. . The AtWerWians ufed 
their utmoft efforts to repel and overccftie tbem $ 
and during the greateft part of th^day, both parties 
obftinately perfevercd in their purpofe, under the 
painful prcffures of battle, thirft, and a burning 
fun. At' length the Meflcnians, whofe ardor had 
been fignally diftingnifhed in every part of ehi* 
enterpriic, difcovered an unknown path leading to 
the eminence which defended the Laceda^nK^nian 
cear. Th«e Spartans were thus encompafled on ^U 
ikies, and reduced to ^ fimiiar fituation to that 
of tlieir iUuilrious countrymen who fell at Thei^ 

Nor did tlieir commat^ders dif^racc the country 
^f Leonitlas* Their general , {ipitades , was flain« 
Ui{)pagretei was dying of his wounds. Styphonr, 
the third - ia commaiid ^ ftiil exhorted them to 
fctiw€Xc. But Demoftbeaes and Oeon , defiroM 
nt)bcr to carry th^m prjfo^ers to Atlieins, than ta 
pbt them M death, m^t^d them « by the 4oQil 
.proclamation of a herald , to lay dovf n their ,arins< 

Vol. lit q 
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€ If A P, The greater part dropped their fhields, and waved 
XVII. their hands, in token of conophance. A conference 
followed between Dcmofthenes and Cleon on one 
fide , and Styphon on the other. Styphon defired 
kaVe to fend over to the Lacedsemonians oa 
the continent for advice. Several nieffages paffed 
between them ; in the laft of which it was faid , 
^' the Lacedaemonians permit you to confult^your 
own utility, provided you fubmit to nothing bafe :'* 
•in xonfequence of which determination, they fur- 
rendered their arms and their perfons. They were 
conduded to Athens, within the time aflBgned 
by Cleon; having held out fifty-two days after 
the expiration of the truce, during which time they 
bad been fo fparing of the prbvifions conveyed to 
thpm by the extraordinary means above-mentioned, 
that , when the place was taken , they had ftill 
fome thing inreferve'*. 
Hnmiiia. The Athenians withdrew their fleet,. leaving a 
sparttf. ftrong garrifon in Pylus, which was foon reinforced 
by an enterprifing body of Meflenians from Naupao 
tus. The Meflenians, though pofleffed of no more 
than'one barren cape on their native and once happy 
coaft, refumed their inveterate hatred againft Sparta, 
.whpfe territories they continually infefted by incur- 
' fions, or harafled by alarms. This fpecies of war, 
deftruAive in itfelf , was rendered ftill more danger- 
ous by the revolts of th^ Helots, attraded by every 
motive of a£Fedion towards their ancient kinfmen, 
and animated by every principle of refentment 
againft ^eir tyrannical roafters. Meanwhile the 

»♦ Thttcyflid. p. a?! — a79. 
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Athenian fleet renewed and multiplied thdr riiva» 
gcs on the coaft of Peloponnefus. Reduced to 
extremity by fuch proceedings, the Spartans Cent 
to Athens repeated overtures of accommodation* 
But the good fortune of the Athenians had only 
nourifhed their ambition. At the inftigation of 
Cleon, they difmiffed the Spartan ambafladors mofc 
infolcntly than ever ". Such was their deference 
to the opinion of this arrogant demagogue; at 
the fame time that> with the moft inconfiftent 
levity, they liftened with pleafure to the plays 
of Ariftophanes^ which lafhed the charadler and 
adminiflratioti of Cleon with the boldeft feveritjr 
of fatire , (harpencd by the edge of the moft 
poignant ridicule* 

The taking of PyliiSi th^ triumphant t»^tui»rt of 
Cleon , a notorious cowatd transformed by capricfe 
and accident into a brave and fucccfsful commanded, 
were topics well fuiting the comic vein of AriAo^ 
phanes. The imperious demagogue had defefved 
the peffonal tefentment of the poet, by denying 
the legitimacy of his birth ^\ and thereby contcft«. 
ing his titfe to vote in the affembly. On foi*mef* 
occafionfe, Ariftophanes had ftigmatisScd the fncJa^ 
pacity and infolence of Gkdn, tdgether ^^kh fiift 
perfidious fcififhnefs in etttbroiling the affairs 6fth6 
republic. In the comedy " firfl teprcfented in the 
fcVcnth year of the war ^ he attacks him in the 
tnoilient: of Vi<aory, Ayhcn fortune had rehdfereti 
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him the idol of a licentious multitude, when no 
comedian was fo daring as to play his charadler, 
and no painter fo bold as to defign his malk "• 

Ariftophanes , therefore , appeared for the firft 
time on the ftage, only difguifing his own face, 
the better to reprefent. the part of Cleon. In this 
ludicrous piece , which feeras to have been cele* 
.brated even beyond its merit, the people of Athens 
are defcribed under the allegory of a capricious 
old dotard, whofe credulity, abufed by a malicious 
flave lately admitted into his houfe '*, perfecutes 
and torments his faithful old fervants, Demofthenes 
bitterly complains , that , intending to gratify the 
palate .of the old man, he had brought a delicate 
morfel.from Pylus; but that it had been (lolen 
by Cleon, and by him ferved up to their common 
matter. After lamenting, with his companion Nicias, 
the hardfhips of their condition, they hold counfel 
together , and -contrive various expedients for 
puttings an end to their common calamities. The 
■defponding Nicias propofes drinking bull's bloody 
after the example of Themiftocles ; Demofthenes-, 
with more courage , advifes a hearty draught 
pf wine. Finding Cjeon afleep, they feize the 
opportunity not only to purloin this liquor, but 
to rifle :his pockets, in which they difcover fome 
ancient oracles, typically reprefenting the fuccef- 
fion of Athenian magiftrates. Towards the end 
of the pijophecy, it wa$ faid, that the dragon 

" 'T^'o ,Tti i(i/i yap eivrov a^tt^ rStXg 

Tw cxtvMTotoiv uxoctrou, Equitet , ¥.937. 
>• HwntTW 9MHM , ** the Jitw'- bought mifchlef. ** 
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Ifaould overcome the devouring vulture. The rapa- chap. 
cious avarice of Cleon correfponded to the type of xvn. 
the vulture; and the dragon darkly Ihadowed out 
Agoracritus, an eminent maker of puddings and 
faufages, the fhape and contents of which aliucjed 
to the figure and food of that terrible ferpent. 
Nicias and Dcmofthenes hail this favorite of 
fortune, as the dcftined mafter of the republic. 
Agoracritus alleges in vain , that he is totally 
unacquainted with political affairs, ignorant of 
every liberal art, and has hardly learned to read. 
They reply, b/ announcing to him the oracle, and 
by proving that his pretended imperfedions better 
qualified him to condu<S the government of Athens. 
This office required none of the talents , the want 
of which he lamented. He matched Cleon^ in 
impudence, and furpafled him in ftrength of lungs, n 
His profeffion had taught him to fqueeze, to amafs, 
to bruife, to embroil, and to confound; and long 
experience had rendered him accomplifhed in aft 
tlie frauds and chicane of the market *'. He might 
therefore boldly enter the lifts with Cleon , being 
affured of affiftance from the whole body of Athenian 
knights *'. Agoracritus, thus encouraged, prepares 
for encountering his adverfary. The conteft, long 
doubtful, is maintained in a ftyle of the loweft buf- 
foonery, always ludicrous, often indecent The* old 
dourd, or rather the Athenians whom he r.eprefent55, 

^* The fame word in Greek denotet the market »nd the forua|. 
Indeed the iame place urually ferved for .both. 

^' The i{rcr£i; 9 or Eqiiites , the fecond rank of citizent at Athens^ 
who detefted Cleon » and from whom the play takes its name. 
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finally acknowledge their paft errors ; and regret 
being fo long deceived by ap upftart flave, through 
vrhofe obftinacy in continuing the war , they had 
been cooped up within the walls of an unwhblefome 
city, and hindered from enjoying their beautiful fields 
^nd happy rural amufeipents, Agoracritus feizes 
tins favorable moment to produce two ancient 
treaties with the Lacedaemonians, perfonified by 
two beautiful women , whom he had found clofely 
mewed up in the boufe of Cleon, Of thefe fe* 
ipales the old Athenian becomes fuddenly ena* 
moured , and they retire together to the country. 

The people of Athens permitted, and even ap-» 
proved, the licentious holdnefs of Ariftophanes ; 
but neither the ftrength of reafon , nor the fharp^ 
nefs of fatire, could refift the impetuofity of their 
ambition. The war was rendered popular by fuc- 
cefs ; they prepared for carrying it on with re- 
doubled vigor. The firft operations of the en- 
fqing fummer gratified their utmoft hopes. The 
principal divifion of the fleet, conducted by the 
prudence of Nicias , took the fertile and populous 
ifland of Cythera , ftretching from the fouthern 
promontory of Laconia towards the Cretan fea, 
and long enriched by the commerce of Egypt and 
Libya. The Lacedaemonian garrifon , as well as 
the -Spartan magiftrates in the ifland, furrendercd 
prifoners of war. The more dangerous part of 
the inhabitants were removed to the Athenian ifles; 
th-e remainder were fubjeded to an annual tribute 
of eight hundred pounds fterling ; an Athenian 
|;arrifoa took poffeffion of the fortrefs. 
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Soon after this important ^conqueft, the arms of chap. 
Dcmofthenes and Hippocrates reduced the town of 
Nioea , the principal fea-port of the IVIegareans ; 
and the Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity fe* 
veral maritime cities on the eaftern coaft of Pelo- 
ponnefus. Thyrea was condemned to a harder 
fate. This city , together with the furrounding 
diftrid , had been granted , by the compaffion of 
Sparta , to the miferable natives of ^gina , who 
(as above mentioned) had been driven from their 
once powerful ifland by the cruelty of Athens. 
This cruelty ftill continued to purfue them. Their 
newly-raifed walls were taken by aflault ; their 
houfes burned; and the inhabitants, without diC 
tin<Slion , put to the fword. 

Hitherto all the enterprifes of ^the Athenians 
■were crowned with fucce£s. Fortune firft deferted 
them in Boeotia. During feveral months their ge- 
nerals , Demofthenes and Hippocrates , availing 
themfelves of the political fadlions of that country* 
had been carrying on fecret intrigues with Chxro- 
nea, Siphze, and Orchomenus, places abounding 
in declared partifans of democracy , and eternally 
hoflile to the ambition of Thebes. The infur- 
gents had agreed to take arms , in order to betray 
the weftern parts of Bceotia to Demofthenes^, who 
failed with forty gallies from Naupadus; while 
Hippocrates, at the head of feven thoufand heavy- 
armed Athenians, and a much greater proportion 
of light-armed auxiliaries, invaded the eaftern fron- 
tier oif that province. It was expeded , that , be- 
fore the Thcbans could bring a fufficient force into 
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CHAP, the field, the invaders and infurgents,' advancing from 
XVII, bppofite extremities' of the country , might unite in 
the centre , and perhaps fubdue Thebes itfelf , the 
raoft powerful, as well as moH: zealous, ally o£ 
Sparta. 
Thefrpitn Xhis plan, though concerted with much ability, 
pHcated'for ^^^ found too Complicated for execution. Demo- 
executioa. ftfaenes fleered towards Siphpe, before his coadjutor 
was ready to take the field ; fome miftake , it is faid, 
having happened about the time appointed for ac- 
tion ; and the whole contrivance was betrayed by 
Nicomachus, a Phocian , to the Spartans, and by 
them communicated to the Boeotians, The cities 
which meditated revolt were thus fecured, before 
Demofthencs appeared at Siphx, and before Hip- 
pocrates had even mafched from Attica. 
They art ' The latter at length entered the eaftern frontier 
tfce battle ©f Bceotia; and, as the principal defign had mif* 
ofDeiium, carried, contented himfelf with taking and fortify- 
ixxTix. I. *"S Deliura , a place facred to Apollo. Having 
A. c. 424. garrifoncd this poft * he prepared for returning 
home. But while his army ftill lay in the neigh- 
bourhood o£ Dclium, the Thebans , encouraged 
by Pagondas , a brave and fkilful leader , marched 
with great rapidity, from Tanagra, in order to in* 
tcrcept his retreat. Their forces amounted to 
eighteen thoufand ; the Athenians were little le& 
numerous. An engagement enfucd , which na*. 
tional emulation rertdered bloody and obftinate. 
Before the battle , Pagondas had detached a fmall 
fquadroii of horfe, with orders to ride up after the 
eommencement of the adion. This ftratagem 
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was clecifivc. The Athenians, terrified at the fight 
of a reinforcement , which their fears magnified 
into a new army, were thrown into diforder, and 
put to flight. Approaching darkncfs faved them 
from total deftrudion. They efcaped difgracefully 
into Attica, after Reaving in the field of battle a 
thoufand pikemea , with their commander Hippo- 
crates. 

The vidloripus army immediately formed thei 
fiege of Delium , which was taken by means of a 
machine firft contrived for that purpofe. Several 
parts of the fortification , which had been raifcd in 
great hafte, x:onfifted chiefly of wood. The be- 
fiegers therefore , joining together a number of 
large beams, formed a huge maft, perforated in 
the middle; to one of its extremities they appended 
a prodigious mafs of pitch and fulphur ; and to the 
other a bellows , which , when this unafual inftru- 
ment of deftrudlion was raifed above the woodeti 
rampart, immediately threw the whole into flameSi 
The Athenian garrifon , diminifhed by death or de- 
fertion to two hundred men , furrendercd prifoners 
of war **. 

The Athenians had fcarcely time to lament their 
lofles in Boeotia, when they received intelligence 
of a calamity in another quarter , equally unex- 
peded , and ftill more alarming. This event is 
the more remarkable , becaufe it naturally arofe 
out of the preceding profperity of Athens, and the 
paft misfortunes of Sparta. The uninterrupted 
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CHAP, train of fuccefs which attended the arms of Nicias 
XVII. ^nd Deraofthcnes in the eighth year of the war, 
alarmed the citizens of Olynthus and other places 
of the Chalcidice , which having embraced the 
carlieft opportunity of revolting from the Athe- 
nians, juftly dreaded the vengeance of anincenfed 
and victorious people. Every foutherly wind 
threatened them with the approach of an Athenian 
fleet. Their apprehenfions were not lefs painful 
on the fide of Theffaly. The flighted movement 
in that country terrified them with the apprehen- 
fions of an Athenian army , which , vidorious in 
the fouth, fhould advance to punifli its northern 
enemies. But as none of thefe dreaded dangers 
were realized, the inhabitants of the Chalcidice gra- 
dually refiimed courage , put their towns in a pofturc 
of defence , and craved affiftance from their Pelo- 
ponnefian allies. At the fame time Perdiccas , king 
of Macedon, who regarded the Athenians as his 
ancient and natural enemies , and the rapacious in- 
vaders of his_ coaft , fent money into the fouth of 
Greece, for the purpofe of hiring foldiers, whom 
he intended to employ in refilling the encroach- 
ments of that ambitious peopje , as well as in Fub- 
. duing-the Elymeans, Lynceft^e, and other barba- 
rous tribes , not yet incorporated in the Macedonian 
kingdom, 
nmented Sucb Were, the enemies, whofe adlivity the good 
Sparuns. fortune of Athens had roufed ; while the calami- 
ties of Sparta prompted her to fupply the reinforce- 
ment of troops , which both Perdiccas and the 
Chalcidians demanded. During the feventh and 
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eighth years of the war, that republic fatally ex» chap. 
perienccd the truth of Pcricles's maxim , " that XVII* 
tbofe who command thefea, may alfo become maf- 
tefs at land." The Athenian fleets domineered 
over the coaft of Feloponnefus. It was impoflible 
to forefee what places would be the next objedls of 
their continual defcents. The maritime parts were 
fucceffively laid wade , and finally abandoned by 
the inhabitants , who found refiftancc ineffedual 
and ufelefs. Thefe misfortunes were increafcd by 
the frequent defertion of the Helots to the neigh- 
bouring garrifons in Pylus and Cythcra , and by the 
dread of a general infurredion among thofe nu- 
merous and unhappy vidims of Spartan tyranny. 
To prevent this evil, the Spartans had recourfe to 
fuch expedients as excite aftonifhment and horror. 
They commanded the Helots to chufe two thou- 
fand^ of their braveft and mod meritorious youths, 
•who, by the general confent of their companions, 
deferved the crown of liberty ; and when inverted 
with this perfidious ornament , the unfufpcding 
freemen had paraded the ftrcets , and facrificed in 
the temples, exulting in .their late emancipation, 
thefe new members of the community gradually 
difappeared from the fight of men, nor was it ever 
known by what means they had been deftroyed* 
But the veil of myftery , which concealed that dark 
and bloody fl:ratagem, prevented neither the re- 
fcntment of the flaves, nor the jiift fufpicion of 
their mafters. The latter were eager to embrace 
any raeafure that might deliver their country from • • 
its dangerous domeftic foes. With much latisfadion. 
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thferefore , they fent feven hundred Helots td 
the ftandard of Brafidas , whofe merit had recom-' 
mended him to Perdiccas and the Chalcidians, as 
the general bed qualified to manage the IVIacedo- 
nian war. About a thoufand foldiers were levied 
in the neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus. Seve- 
ral Spartans cheerfully aecompanied a leader whom 
they admired. With this inconfiderable force Bra- 
fidas, towards the beginning of autumn, undertook 
an expedition highly important in its confequences, 
and condudled with confummatc prudence and 
bravery *\ 

Having traverfed theiriendly countries of Boeo- 
tia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot of Mount 
Oeta , and penetrated through the narrow defiles 
confined betweeai that fteep and woody range of 
hills, and the bo»ifterous waves of the Malian gulf. 
The fight of Thermopylae animated the enthufiafm 
of the Spartans ., and encouraged them to force 
their way through the hoftile plains of Tlieflaly; a 
country adually torn by domeftic difcord, but al- 
ways friendly to the Athenians. The celerity of 
Brafidas anticipated the flow oppofition of a di- 
vided enemy. U-aving reached the Macedonian 
townofDium, be joined forces with Perdiccas, 
who propofed direding the firft operations of the 
combined army againft Arribaeus , the king or 
leader of the barbarous Lynceftte. But even this 
Barbarian knew the valor of the Spartans , and 
the equity of Brafidas. To the decifion of the 
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Grecian general he offered to fubmit the differences c h A f . 
Jb^tween Perdiccas and hirafelf, and engaged to xvil. 
al;)ide by the award , however unfavorable to his 
incereft. The Spartan liftcned to a propofal ex* 
tremely reafonable in itfelf^ though altogether, in- 
confiftent with the ambitious views of Perdicc^S:, 
who difdained to accept as a judge the man whom 
he paid as an auxiliary. Brafidas, on the other 
band declined in firm but decent terms, to em- 
ploy his. valor ag<)in{l thofe who implored his 
juilicc. The generals thus Separated in mutual dot 
guft ; and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his coth 
mbution of fubfidy from a moiety to a third ; but 
even that >yas extorted from his fears , not bellowed 
by his munificence. 

,Brafidas :hafl:ened to join the Chalcidians , by His tmni; 
whom he was received with a degree of joy fuit- *?'?"'. 
^ble tp the impatience with which he had been ex- Acanthi- 
pefted. Amijdn; the general defedlion of their *"»• 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus 
ftill m2iintsLmcd'l\itk allegiance to Athens. Brafi* 
das appeared before the gates of Acanthus « while 
the peaceful inhabitants were preparing for the Ja^ 
bors of the yitvtage. He fent.a meflenger^ craving 
leave to isnter the place, and to addrefs tbe;afreit>« 
biy. The Acanthi^ns w^re divided in ^opinion? 
but the majority ,'f^a4rin,g to ex;f>ofe their ripe fiel^ 
findviney^rc^ to, tbe relentmen^ o^his army, agreQ4 
to: udmit ith^^.i>eral alone and ii^ttended., i^nd;W 
partially to weigh whatever 'he ^ro^pofed for tbdr 
deliberadoo. &a(idas, thougJk ai^pactaa, wa^aa '\ 

ible Cptakief. *H« obfery<d i^ 4be A^atitUail^ ^ 
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c H A P. convened in full aflfembly, "that, in confjpllanc^ 
xvil/ with the generous refolution of Sparta, he had un* 
dertaken , and finally accomplifhed , a long and 
dangerous journey, to deliver theni from the ty- 
Tariny of Athenian magiftrates and- galfrifons, and 
tto reftoi-e them, Mrhat the common oppreffors of 
Greece had (6 long withheld, the independent go* 
Vernment of their own equitable laws. This wa$ 
the 6bjedl, which , amidft all the calamities of wari 
•the Spartans had ever kept in view ; this was th^ 
-jHirpoft, which, bciFore his departure from home, 
•(hfe principal niagiftrates had fwom unanimoufly tO 
iiiairitain. That freedom add independence , which 
formed the domeftic happinefs of Sparta ^ his coun* 
trymen were ambitious to comniunicate to all thdr 

\ ^ aHies. But if the Acanthians refufed to fhare the 

general benefit, thty muft not complain of cxpe^ 

riencing the unhappy effcdls of their obftinacy^ 

The arms of Spartfa would compel thofe whom her 

arguments had failed to perfuade. ' Nor could this 

be blamed as injuftlce ; firft, becaufethfe refourccs 

with' which the Acanthians fufniflicd'Atheas ^ uri-^ 

dcr the ighominiods name of tribute j ferved to 

rivet the chains of Greece; and fecortdly, becMife 

-theeicample oJF a people, fo wealthy and floUriffi^ 

iflg, and long renowned for their penetration and 

lagacity , might influence the refolution^ of neigh* 

bOUfijtig ftatcs, and deter them ' from concuf ring 

with the meafurcs nkeffary id'pfomotc thepubMc 

welfare and fecUrity.'' ' ' 

His merit i This jtidicious di!cOUrfe, enforced t>y the tei-for 

wft.^*' ^ ^^^ 'Sj^attatt krufiy i engage the Ateiithians tm 
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accept the friendfhip of Brafidas: Stagirus , an- chap* 
other city on the StrynH>nic gulf, readily followed xvil. 
the example, and opened its gatei to the deliverer. 
During the enfuing winter, the meafures of the 
Spartan general were conduded with equal ability 
and enterprife. His fuccefsful operations againft 
die inland toyrns facilitated the furrender of fucH 
places, as, by their maritime or infular fituation, 
were moft expofed to the vengeance of Athens, 
and therefore mbft averfe to revolt. His moderate 
ufc of vidory enfured the good-will of the van- 
quifhed. The various parts of a plan, thus art* 
folly combined , mutually aflifted each other ; the 
fucceis of one undertaking contributed to that of 
the next which followed it; and, at length, with- 
out any confiderablc mifcarriage, he had rendered 
himfelf mafter of moft places in the peninfulas of 
Ada, Sithonia, and Fallen^. 

The lofs of Amphipolis was that which moft Amphi- 
xJe^ply afflided the Athenians : a rich and popuf J°||s [^ 
lous city, beautifully fituate on a fmall but- well Braaaai, 
cultivated ifland , furrounded by the river Strymon, 
the banks of which fupplied excellent timber, and 
other materials of naval ftrength. By poQefliit^ 
this town , the- Spartans now commanded botl| 
branches of the river , and might thus pals , witb^ 
out interruption, to the Athenian colonies, or fuW. 
jeds, on the coaft of Thrace ; feize, or plunder ^ 
thie gold mines oppofite to the ifle of Thafos; and 
ravage the fertile fields of the Thracian Gherfo- 
neftis. The conquefl of a p]a(ce fo effential to the 
enemy, had exercifed the courage , the eloquence, 
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H A P, and the dexterity of Brafidas. He formed a con* 
xvii. fpiracy with themalccontentsin the place, flcilfully 
dirpofcd his army before the walls , harangued the 
afferably of the. people. A moft feafonable promp- 
titude diftinguiftied all his meafiires ; yet the A the* 
pi^tx Eucleus , who commanded the garrifon , found 
time to fend a veffel to Thafos , requefting imme> 
diate and effedlual relief, 
■otwith- ^ The Athenians had committed the government 
fhe"aawity ^^ ^^^^ Ol^d , as well as the direiftion of the mines 
of Thury. on the oppofite continent, to the <:ejebrated hiflo»- 
riafl of a war, in which he was a meritorious, tbbugh 
unfortunate , ador. Without a rpoments delay-, 
Thucydides put to fea with fcven gallics, ahd ar- 
rived in the mouth of the Strymon the fame day 
i>n which his affiftance had been demanded. But 
'it^>yas already too late to fave Amphipolis **. The 
Spartan general , who had exadl information of all 
fhe meafiires of the befieged , well knew the im- 
portance of anticipating the arrival of Thucydides^ 
i«^hofe name was highly refpedled by the Greek coto- 
pies in Xl***ac€ » ^^^^ whofe influence waj^ cojiGder- 
^ble atttong the native Barbarians. Brafidas^ thero- 
fovc^ propofed fqch a capitulation to the Amphi- 
politans as it feemed. imprudent ta refufc. Thcjr 
9frtfc to be releafed fcom the tribwide -which thiey bad 
]iitbedrto paid the Athenians ; to etijoy the utmoft 
degree of political, independence, not inconftfte»t 
iwith ijhe alliaiace of Sparta ; even the Atb^niiin 
garrifon , if ti>ey continued in the place , were to be 
'Cotitled to all the lights of citizens ; and. fuch 

persons 
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perfons as chofe to leave it, were granted a reafon- 
able time to remove their families and their pro- 
perty. The laft condition was embraced by the 
Athenians , and their more determined partifansj 
They retired to the neighbouring town of Eion, 
fituate near the fea, on the northern branch of thd 
Strymon ; a place fecured againft every hoftilc 
aflauJt by the fkill and adlivity of Thucydrdcs. 

Towards the end of winter, the full extent, of 
Brafidas's fuccefs was made known at Athens. The 
affembly was in commotion ; and the populactf 
were the mor« enraged at their loffes , as it now 
appeared fo cafy to have prevented them, either by 
guarding the narrow defiles which led to theii^ 
Maciedbnian pbffeflions, or by fending their fleet 
with a feafonable reinforcement to their feeble gar- 
rifons in thofe parts. Their own negled had oc« 
cafioned the public difgrace ; but with the ufual 
injufticc and abfurdity accompanying popular dit 
contents, they exculpated themfelvcs , and banifhed 
their generals. Thucydides was involved in thi§ 
cruel fentence. An armament was fent to Mace- 
don ; and new commander^ were named to oppofe 
Brafidas. 

But the defigns of that commander, who had 
begun to build veffels on the Strymon , and afpired 
at nothing lefs than fuccecding to the authority, 
without exercifmg the oppreflion , of Athens , over 
thofe cxtenfive ftiores , were more fuccefsfully op- 
pofed by the envy of the Spartan magiftrates. This 
pride of the nobility was wounded by the glory of 
an expedition , ija which they had no ihate j and 
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fr H A ?• their felfifhnefs , while it obftinately prevented th^ 
XVII. fupplies neceflary to complete the plan of Brafidas^ 
•was eager to reap the profit of his paft fuccefs* 
The reftoration of their kinfmen taken at Sphade- 
m formed the objed of their fondcft wifh ; and 
they expcdled that the Athenians might liften to 
a propoCil for that purpofe, in order to jrecover the 
places which they had loft > and to check the for- 
tunate career of a prudent and enterprifmg general* 
The Athenians readily entered into thefe views ; it 
was determined that matters of fuch importance 
Ihould be difcuffed with leifure and impartiality ; a 
truce was therefore agreed on for a year betweea 
the contending republics. 

This tranfadlion was concluded in the ninth 
fummer of the war. It was totally unexpeded by 
Brafidas , who received the voluntary fubmiflion of 
Scione andMeiidai two places of confiderable im* 
portance in tlie peninfula of Pallene ; of the former^ 
indeed) before he was acquainted with the fufpen- 
fion of hoftilities ; but of the latter , even after h^ 
was apprized of that treaty. 

While the adive valor of Brafidas prevented 
the confirmation of peace, the confcious worthlelt 
iicfs of Cleon promoted the renewal, or rather tht 
continuance , of wan The glory of Athens was 
the perpetual theme of his difcourfe. He exhorted 
his countrymen to punifh the perfidy of Sparta, iit 
abetting the infolent revolt of Menda and Scione; 
and to employ his own (kill and bravery, which 
had been fo fuccefsfully exerted on the coaft of 
Pdoponnefus, to repair their declining fortune in 
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MacedcMiia. The Athenian^ liftened to the fpeci- c H A Pi 
ous advice of this turbulent declaimer , who , in the xViU 
enfuing fpring, failed to the Macedonian coaft 
Vith a fleet of thirty gallies , twelve hundred citi-» 
lens , h^avy-armed , a fquadton of three hundred 
liorfe^ and a powerful body of lightarmed aiixili- 
dfies. The furrendcr of Menda and Torona, 
^hofe inhabitants were treated with every excels of 
cruelty , encouraged him to attack Amphipolis. 
\Vith this defjgn , having colledled his forces at 
£ion , he waited the arrival of fome Macedonian 
troops , promifed by Perdiccas , who having quar« 
relied with the Spartan general ^ deceitfully flattered 
the hopes of his antagonift. 

The army of Cleon contained the flower of thi Bactid tf 
Athenian youth , whofe ardeiit valor difdained a AmpW* 
J^recatious dependence on Barbarian aid. They ac- 
cufed tkc cowardice of their leader, which was 
only equalled by his iticapacity , and lamented their 
own hard fate in being fubjeded to the authority 
of a man lb unworthy to command them. Th6 
impatient temper of an arrogant demagoguie was 
ill fitted to endure thefe feditiotis complaints. Hd 
baftily led his troops before the place , without pre^ 
vioufly examining the ftrength of the walls, the 
iituation of the ground, the nutnber or difpofitioii 
of the enemy. Brafidas, iheanwhile , had takeit 
proper raeafures to avail himfelf of the known irii* 
prudence of his adverfary. A confiderable body 
of men had been concealed in the woody mbunuirt 
Cerdylium, which overhangs Amphipolis. The 
greater part of tHie axmy were drawn up, ready for 
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CHAP, adlion , at the fever^l gates of the city. Clearidas, 
XVII. who commanded there, had orders to rufli forth at' 
a given fignal , while Brafidas in perfon , conduc- 
ing a feledl band of intrepid followers , watched the 
firft opportunity for attack. The plan , contrived 
with fo much Ikill , was executed with equal dexte- 
rity and precifion. Confounded with the rapidity 
of fuch an unexpedled and complicated charge, the 
enemy fled amain , abandoning their Ihields, and 
expofing their naked backs to the fwords and fpears 
of the purfuers. The forces on either fide amounted 
to about three thoufand ; fix hundred Athenians 
fell vidims to the folly of Cleon , who, though fore- 
moft in the flight , was arrefted by the hand of a 
Myrcinian targeteer. 

His death might appeafe the manes of his un- 
fortunate countrymen; but nothing could alleviate 
the forrow of the vidors for the lofs of their ad- 
mired Brafidas , who received a mortal wound 
while he advanced to the attack. He was conveyed 
alive to Amphipolis , and enjoyed the confolation 
of his laft vidory , in which only feven men had 
perifhed on the Spartan fide. The fad magnifi. 
cence of his funeral was adorned by the fplendor 
of military honors ; but what was ftill more ho- 
norable to Brafidas , he was fincerely lamented by 
the grateful tears of numerous communities , who 
regarded his virtues and abilities as the fureft 
pledges of their own happinefs and fecurity. The 
citizens of Amphipolis paid an extraordinary tri- ^ 
bute to his memory. Having dembliflied every 
monument of their ancient leaders and patriots. 
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they crededthe ftatue of Brafidas in the mo ft con- 
fpicuous fquare of the city, appointed annual games 
to be celebrated at his tomb , and facrificed to his 
revered fliade , as to. the great hero and original 
founder of their community *^ 

The battle of Amphipolis removed the princi- 
pal pbftacles to peace. There was not any Spar- 
tan general qualitied to accomplifh the defigns of 
Brafidas. The Athenians, dejedcd by defeat, and 
humbled by difgrace , wanted the bold impofing 
eloquence of Cleon , to difguife their weaknefs , and 
varnifh their misfortunes. With the difheartened 
remains of an enfeebled armament , they defpaired 
of recovering their IVIacedonian pofleffions ; and 
the greater part returned home , well difpofed for 
an accommodation with the enemy. Thefe difpo- 
fitions were confirmed by the pacific temper of 
Nicias , who had fucceeded to the influence of 
Cleon, and who fortunately difcovered in the mo- 
deration of Pleiftoanax , king of Sparta , a coadjutor 
extremely folicitous to promote his views. Daring 
winter, feveral friendly conferences were held be- 
tween the commiflioners of the two republics ; and, 
towards the commencement of the enfuing fpring, 
a treaty of peace , and foon afterwards a dcfeiifive 
alliance , for fifty years , was ratified by the kings 
and ephori of Sparta on the one fide , and by the 
archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 
confequence of this negociation , which was.intend- 
cd to comprehend the refpedive allies of the con- 
trading powers , all places and prifoners , taken in 
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H A P. the courfe of the war, were to be mutually re* 
XVII. Jlored ; the revolted cities in Macedon were fpeci- 
fied by name; but it was regulated that the Athe- 
nians ibould not require from them any higher re- 
venue tbap that apportioned by the juftice of 
Ariftides **. 

In all their tranfadlions , the Greeks were ever 
prodigal of promifes , but backward in performance ; 
gnd, amidft the continual rotation of authority, m9« 
giftrates eafily found excufes for violating the con- 
ditions granted by their predeceffors. The known 
principles of republican inconftancy, ever ready to 
vibrate between cxceffive animofity and immode- 
rate friendfhip , might likewife fuggeft a reafon for 
converting the treaty of peace into a contradt of 
alliance. But this meafure, in the prefent cafe , 
was the effedl of neceflity. Athens and Sparta 
might make mutual reftitution, becaufe their re- 
fpedive interefts required it. But no motive of 
intereft /engaged the former power to reftore Ni- 
caea to the Megareans , or the towns of Solium and 
Anadorium to Corinth. The Thebans, fhortly 
before the peace, had feized the Athenian fortrefs 
of Panadum , fituate on the frontier of Bceotia. 
They \yere ftill mafters of Platsea. Elated by their 
fignal vidory at Deliuni , they could not be fup- 
pofed willing to abandon their conquefts, or even 
much inclined to peace. It ^yas ftill lefs to be 
expended that the Macedonian cities fhould , for the 
convenience of Sparta, fubnait to the fevere yoke 



^* Tbiicydiil. p. 354. ct feqq. 
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of Athens , from which they had recently been de- c H A f. 
liveitd; nor could it be hoped that even the in» XVH. 
ferior ftates of Feloponnefus ihould tamely lay 
^own their arms, without obtaining any of thofo 
advantages with which they had been long flattered 
by their Spartan allies* 



D 
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X HE voluptuous , yet turbulent citizens of 
Corinth, enjoy the odious diftindion of re- 
newing a war which their intrigues and animofities 
had firft kindled. Under pretence of having taken 
an oath never to abandon the Macedonian cities , 
they declined being parties in the general treaty of 
peace. The alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
in which it was ftipulated , that thefe contradling 
powers fliould be entitled to make fuch alterations 
in the treaty as circumftances might require, the 
Corinthians affedled , withfome reafon , toconfider 
as a confpiracy agairift the common liberties of 
Greece'. Fired with this idea, they haftened to Ar- 
gos, inorderto animatethat republic with the fame 
paffions which rankled in their own breafts. Having 

* The claufe was worded in fuch a manner as mi^ht naturally excite 
alarm: Upotthtvon y.ou oi(l>iXuy ou «v AM1>0IN ro*v ^5>v<0i» ^cxjj 
Thucydid. 1- v. p. 2S4. 
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roufed the ambition of the magijlratcs ^ they 
artfully reminded .the people of the glory of Aga- 
memnon, recalled to the Argives their ancient and 
juft pre-eminence in the Peloponnefus , and con- 
jured them to maintain the honor of that illuftri- 
ous peninfula, \jfhich had been fo fliamcfully aban- 
doned by the pufillanimity , or betrayed by the 
felfi/hnefs , of Sparta. 

The Argives wanted neither power nor inclina- 
tion to affume that important office. During the 
Peloponnefian war , they had obferved the principles 
of a prudent neutrality, equally favorable to their 
populoufnefs and their wealth. Their protedion 
was courted by Mantinxa , the moft powerful city 
in Arcadia, which had recently conquered fome 
villages in its neighbourhood, to which Sparta laid 
claim. The Elians, long hoftile to Sparta, eagerly 
promoted the Argivc alliance, which was farther 
ftrengthened by the fpeedy acceflion of the Mace- 
donian allies , whofe inhabitants were not more flat^ 
tcrcd by the kind zeal of Corinth , than provoked 
by the cruel indifference of Sparta. Thebes and 
Megara were equally offended with their Lacedae- 
monian allies , and equally inclined to war. But a 
rigid ariftocracy prevailed in thofe flates, whofe 
ambitious magiftrates, trembling for their perfonal 
authority, and that of their families, declined en- 
tering into confederacy with free democratical re- 
publics *. 

But this democratical affociation foon acquired Tojvhich 

^ _.„ . 1 • J • Athens 

an accemon ItiU more important , and received into accedes. 



* Xhucydid. 1. ▼. p. 37i. 
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its bofom the fountain of liberty itfelf ; even the 
republic of Athens. This extraordinary event hap- 
pened in the year following the negociation be- 
tween Athens and Sparta. It was efifedled by 
means extremely remote from the experience of 
modern times; means which it i§ incumbent on 
us to explain, left the political tranfadlions of Greece 
fliould appear too fludluating and capricious to 
afford a proper fubjedl for hiftory. 

Amidft the fadious turbulence of fenates and 
affemblies, no meafure could be adopted by one 
party, without being condemned by another. Many 
Athenians difapproved the peace of Nicias ' ; 
but the general blaze of oppofxtion was eclipfed 
by the fplendor of one man , who , on this occa« 
fion, lirft difplayed thoje fmgular but unhappy t<l- 
lents, which proved fatal to himfelf and to his 
country. Alcibiades had not yet reached his thir- 
tieth year , the age required by the wifdom of So- 
lon for being entitled to fpeak in the affembly. 
But every advantageous circumftance of birth and 
fortune, talents natural and acquired, accomplifli- 
ments of mind and body , pleaded an exception in 
favor of this extraordinary charadler , which , pro- 
ducing at once flowers and fruit, united with the 
blooming vivacity of youth , the ripened wifdom of 
experience *. His father , the rich and generous 
Clmias, derived his extradion from the heroic 



< The Greeks rometimes diftinguished treaties by the names of 
thofe who made them : the peace of Cimon; the peace of Nicias i an^^ 
as we shall (ee hereafter , the peace of Antalcidas. 

* riut. et Nepos in Alciblad. 
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C^ Ajax, and had diftinguiihcd his own valor and 
patriotifm in the glorious fcenes of the Pcrfian war. 
In the female line, theJTon of Clinias was allied 
to the eloquence and magnanimity of Pericles, 
'who, as his neareft furvivinfe kinfman , was intruded 
■with the care of his minority. But the ftatefman, 
•who governed with undivided fway the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece , could not beftow much at- 
tention on this important domeftic tafk. The 
tender years of Alcibiades were committed to the illi- 
beral difcipline of mercenary preceptors ; his youth 
and inexperience were befet by the deftrudlivc adu- 
lation of fervile flatterers , — - until the young Athe- 
nian , having begun to relifli the poems of Homer, 
the admiration of which is congenial to every great 
mind , learned from thence to defpife the pedantry 
of the one , and to deteft the meannefs of the 
other *. 

From Homer Alcibiades early imbibed that am- 
bition for excellence which is the great leffon of the 
immortal bard. Having attained the verge of man- 
hood , he readily diftinguiflied , among the crowd 
of rhetoricians and fophifts , the fuperior merit of 
Socrates, who, rejedling all fadlitious and abftrufc 
(Indies, confined his fpeculations to matters of real 
importance and utility ; who, having never travel- 
led to Egypt and the Eaft in fearch .of mijjicrious 
Jcnowledge , reafoned with an Attic perfpicuity and 
freedom; and who, being unbiafled by thefyftem 
of any mafter, and always mailer of himfclf, thought, 
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fpoke, and adled with equal independence and digni- 
ty. An amiable and moft inftrudlive writer, the dif- 
ciple and friend of Socrates, has left an admirable 
panegyric of the uniform temperance, the unlhaken 
probity, the difFufive benevolence invariably dit 
played in his virtuous life of feventy years *• His 
diftinguilhing excellences are juftly appreciated by 
Xenophon, a fcholar worthy of his mafter'; but 
the youthful levity of Alcibiade's (for youth is fel- 
dom capable of eftimating the higheft of all merits » 
the undeviating tenor of an innocent and ufeful 
life) was chiefly delighted with the fplendor of 
particular adlions. ^ The eloquence, rather than 
the innocence of Socrates, excited his admiration. 
He was charmed with that inimitable raillery, th;^t 
clear comprehenfive logic, which baffled the moft 
acute difputants of the Athenian fchools*; th^t 
credl independence of mind, which difdaincd the 
infolence of power, the pride of wealth, and the 
vanity of popular fame, was well fitted to attraft 
the congenial efteem of Alcibiadcs, who afpired 
beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatnefs; nor 
could the gallant youth be lefs aflfedted by the in- 
vincible intrepidity of Socrates , when , quitting the 
lliade of fpeculation, and covered with the helm 
and cuirafs, he grafped the mafly fpear, and juf- 
tified, by his ftrenuous exertion in the field of 
battle, the ufeful leffons of his philofophy *. 

Socrates in his ^urn (fmce it is eafier for a wife 
man to corred the errors of reafon than to conquer 

* Xenoph. Memorabll. Socrat. 

^ Sec particularly Xenoph. Apologr. Socrat. • Plato, pa^m* 

* Xenoph. Memurab. Socrat pp. 449. 804. 8 it. 
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the delufions of fentiment) was deeply aflfed- c H A p« 
cd with the beauty of Alcibiades'*; a beauty de- XViii. 
pending, not on the tranfient flower of youth , and 
the fedudive delicacy of effeminate graces , but on 
the ineffable harmony of a form which realized the 
fublime conceptions of Homer and Phidias con- 
cerning their fabulous divinities, and which fhonc 
in the autumn of life with undiminifhcd effulgence ". 
The affeftion of Socrates, though infinitely re* 
moved from impurity, referabled rather the ardbif 
of love than the calm moderation of friendfhipi 
The fage , whofe company was courted by his other 
difciples, himfelf courted the company of Alcibia- 
des; and when the ungrateful youth fometimes 
efcaped to his licentious companions, the philofo* 
pber purfued him with the eagernefsof a father or 
mafter, anxious to recover a fugfiive fon or flave ". 
At the battle of Potidoea he faved the life of his 
pupil, and in order to gratify the love of military 
glory, which already animated his youthful bofom, 
the fage obtained for Alcibiades the prize of va- 
lor, which the univerfal confent of the Athenians 
thought due to himfelf. At the fatal engagement 
of Delium , Alcibiades , it is faid , had an opportu- 
nity of returning the more fubftantial favor, by 
faving the precious life of Socrates " j and it may 

'* Vid. Xeooph. aad Plato , palTnii* Socrates'often acknowledges 
the danger of beauty , and its power over himfelf ; but lofes no 
•pportnoity to caution his difciplos againll the shameful paffions , and 
abominable vices , which flow from this fair fource. Vid. Mcmurab. 
Socrat. 1. iu paflim • ct 1. v. c. iii. Sympof. c. iv* p. 245. 
" Plot, in Alcibiad. " Plut. ibi4. . 

'*' Strabo, p. i^Q. et Tlut. in Alcibiad. 
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CHAP, well be fuppofed that an interchange of fuch im* 
XVIII. portant favors would ftraiten the bands of their' 
nfutual friendfliip, during which the powers of rea* 
fon and fancy were diredled , with unabating dili- 
gence , to improve the underftanding , and excite, 
the virtue of Alcibiades. 

But this favorite youth labored under a defed j 
which could not be compenfatcd by the higheft birth, 
the moft fplendid fortune, the nobleft endowments of 
piind and body, and even the ineftimable friendfliip 
bi Socrates. He wanted an honeft '* heart. This 
we are warranted to affirm on the authority of con- 
temporary writers, who acknowledge, that firftad* 
miration, and then intereft, was the foundation of hid 
attachment to the illuflrious lage, by whofe inftruo* 
tion he expedled to become , not a good , but aa 
able, man. Some inclination to virtue he mighty 
in fuch company, perhaps feel, but more probably 
feign; and the nieeft difcernment might miftake 
the real charafter of a man , who could adopt , at 
pleafure, the moft oppofite manners; and who, as 
will appear from the fubfequent events of his vari-» 
bus life, could furpafs the fplendid magnificence 
of Athiens, or the rigid frugality of Sparta; could 
conform, as intereft required , to the laborious ex- 
ercifes of the Thebans, or to the voluptuous indo* 
lence of Ionia ; affume the foft effeminacy of an 
Eaftcrn prince ^ or rival the fturdy vices of thd 
drunken Thracians ^\ 



»♦ Lyfias coat. Alcibiad. ct Xcnojph. Memorab. Soctat. 1. i. p. tM. 
V Kcpof in Alcibiad. 
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The firft fpecimen of his political condudl dif- 
covered the extraordinary refources of his verfatile 
mind. He oppofed the peace of Nicias , as die 
work of. a rival, whom he wifhed to difgrace. His 
ambition longed for war, and the Spartans deferved 
his refentment, having, in all their tranfadions with 
Athens, teftified the utmoft refped for Nicias, 
while they were at no pains to conceal their want 
of regard for himfelf , though his family had beea 
long conneded with their republic by an inter- 
courfe of hofpitality, and he had endeavoured to 
ttrengthen that connexion by hisi perfonal good 
offices to the Lacedaemonians taken in Sphadleria. 
To gratify at once his refentment , his ambition , 
and his jealoufy, he determined to renew the war 
with Sparta ; a defign by no means difficult at the 
prefent jundure. 

In comph'ance with the peace of Nicias , the 
Spartans withdrew their troops from Amphipolis ; 
but they could reflore neither that city, nor the 
neighbouring places in JVlacedon, to the dominion 
of Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, 
allowed the captives taken in Sphaderia to meet 
the longing embraces of their kinfmen and friends; 
but good policy forbade their furrendering Pylus, 
until the enemy had performed fome of the condi- 
tions fiipulated in return. Mutual unwillingnefs, 
or inability, to comply with the articles of peace, 
fowed the feeds of animofity , which found a fa- 
vorable foil in both republics. The authority of 
thofe magiftrates , who fupported the pacific mea- 
fures of Nicias and Plciftoauax, had expired The 
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Spartan youth wifhed, by new hoftilities, to cancel 
the memory of a war, which had been carried on 
Xvithoiit profit, and terminated with diflionor. But 
the wifer part perceived that better fuccefs could 
not be expefted while the Athenians poffeffed Py- 
his. In their eagernefs to recover that fortrefs, 
they renewed their alliance with the Thebans, from 
whom they received Panadum, which they hoped 
to exchange for Pylus ; forgetting , in this tranfac- 
tion, an important claufe in their treaty with Athens, 
" that neither of the contradling powers fbould , 
without mutual communication and confenti 
conclude any new alliance. " The Thebans re- 
joiced in the profpedl of embroiling the affairs of 
Athens and Sparta; and the Corinthians, guided 
by the fame hoftile views, readily concurred with 
the Thebans , and openly re-entered into the La- 
cedaemonian confederacy '*. 

Having concluded this negociation , the Spar- 
tans, who yielded to none in the art of diflembling, 
difpatched ambaffadors to Athens , excufing what 
they termed an apparent infringement of the treaty, 
and requeuing that ftate to accept Panadum 
( which had been carefully difmantled ) in exchange 
for Pylus. The fenate of Athens heard their pro- 
""pofal without fufpicion, efpecially as they declared 
themfelves invefted with full powers to embrace 
every reafonable plan of prefent accommodation 
and permanent friendfhip. It now remained for 
the ambaffadors to propofe their demand in the 



'* Thucydid. 1. v. paflini. 



popular 
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popular affembly, which, they had reafon to hope, c H A F« 
might be deceived ftill more eafily than the fenate. xvill. 
But in this expectation they were difappointed by a 
contrivance of Alcibiades, no lefs fingular than au- 
dacious. Having invited the ambafladors to an 
entertainment, during which he talked of their re- 
public with more than his wonted refped, and tefti- 
fied the utmoft folicitude for the fuccefs of their 
negociation , he obferved to them , that one cir-' 
cumftance gave him much concern, their having 
mentioned full powers. They muft beware of re- 
. peating that error in the affembly, becaufe the na- 
tural rapacity of the pbpulace,* apprized of that cir- 
cumftance, would not fail to infift on fuch conditions 
as the honor of Sparta could not poffibly comply 
with. If they concealed the extent of their com- 
miffion, the declaring of which could only ferve to 
indicate timidity on the one fide, and to provoke 
infolenceon the other, he pledged himfelf to obtain 
therecovery of Pylus, and the gratification of their 
utmoft hopes. On this occafion the Spartans in- 
judicioufly confided in a man, who had been irri- 
tated by the former negledl and ingratitude of their 
country. When they appeared next day in the af- 
fembly, AJcibiades demanded , with a loud voice, 
the objedt and extent of their commiffion. Accord- 
ing to the concerted plan, they denied their having 
full powers. The artful Athenian , affeding a 
tranfport of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
bafenefs of a people by whom his own unfufpeding 
temper had been egregioully abufed. " But yefter- 
day they declared their full powers in the fenate i 

Vol. Ill- E 
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they denied to-day what yefterday they difplayed 
with oftentation. Siieh (I now perceive it) is the 
lifual duplicity of their republic. It is thus they 
havet re.ftoi:ed Ampbipolis. It is thus, Athenians! 
they have reftored the neighbouring towns in Ma* 
cedon i it is thus they have , indeed , put you in 
polfeffioa of Panadum, but with demoliflied walls j 
and after concluding an alliance with Athens, ra- 
tified by folemn oath , moft treacheroufly and da* 
rirngly infringed it, by entering into a league with 
Thebes , your determined and inveterate enemy. 
Can you ftill, men of Athens! tamely fubmit (;o 
Itich indignities? Do you not expel fuch traitors 
( pointing to the ambaffadors ) from your prefence ^ 
and from your city?" This extraordinary ha- 
rangue totally difconccrted the Spartans. Had 
their confufxon allowed them to extenuate their 
fault by declaring the truth , the Icaft refiedlioa 
muft have fuggefted, that Alcibiades would repre- 
fcnt their fimple ftory as a new ;turn of ingenious 
artifice. They retired abruptly from the affembly*'; 
Nicias, and the other partisans of Sparu, ihared, 
their difgrace ; and the Athenians were foon after- 
wards perfuaded by Alcibiades to embrace the Ar* 
give alliance **. 

It might be expcded , that the weight of fuch a 
powerful confederacy fhould have fpeedily crulbed 
the debility of Sparta , already exhaufted by the 



'7 Thucyd. mentions the shock uf an earthquake, which ecca* 
fioned the diflblution of that ailiembly , before coming to any coo* 
clufion. 
. »* Thucydid. K v. p. 374> ei feq^. Thit. in Akibiad. 
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former war. But the military operations of Greece t n k P. 

depended kfs on the relative ftrength of contend- xviiL 

ing powers , than on the alternate preponderance oiymp. 

of domeftic fadlions. In the year following the a?q!*4ij>. 

treaty, the Athenians fent a fmall body of troops 

to aflift their Peloponnefian allies in the redudioA 

of Epidaurus , Tegea , and other hoftile cities in 

Argolis and Arcadia. Yet in the enfuing year, 

when the Spartans, dreading the lofs of fome cities, 

and the defedlion of others, made a vigorous effort 

to retrieve their authority in Peloponnefus , the 

Athenians alone difcovered little inclination , and 

exerted no activity , to obftrud their meafures 

for that purpofe. Pleiftoanax being a partifan of 

the peace of Nicias , the Spartans intruded the 

command to Agis , his more warlike colleague. 

All Lacedaemonians of the military age were fum- 

moned to the field. The dangerous expedient of 

arming the Helots was adopted on this important 

-emergency. The Spartan allies (bowed unufuai 

ardor in their caufe. The Thebans fent teifi 

thoufand foot, and one thoufand horfemen '*; the 

Corinthians two thoufand heavy -armed men; the 

Megarians alraoft an equal number; the ancient 

cities of Fallen^ and Sicyon in Achaia gave a 

powerful and ready affiftance ; while the fmall , 

but generous republic of Phlius , whofe territory , 

bordering on Argolis , >vas appointed for the 

'» They had, however, but five hundred horfes ; iTfTrsig 'asvrocxo' 
vm XM unTt^oi itrot. Perhaps the otviTT'TTQi , thofe not provided veith 
horfec, ferved as attendants on the horfemen. The mixing of ligJ>t 
infantry with th* cavalry was frequent iu later times j but of yh^ 
hereafter. ^ 

E « 
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rendez-vous of the confederates, took the field with 
the whole body of citizens and flaves capable of 
bearing arms '*. 

The Argives obferved the approaching ftorm , 
and prepared to refill it. The Jileans and Manti- 
neans joined them ; and although the Athenians 
were long expedled in vain , the Argives did not 
lofe courage, but boldly. took the field to oppofe 
the invaders. The (kilful movements of king Agi$ 
intercepted their return to Argos ; the high grounds 
above them were occupied by the Corinthians and 
Phliafians; their retreat towards Nemea was cut 
off by the Boeotians and Megarians. A battle 
feemed inevitable in the winding vale of Argos; 
hut it is eafier to admire, than explain, the fubfe- 
quent condud of either army. Whether the Ar- 
.give commanders*' were difconcerted by the judi- 
cious pofition of the enemy , or that compaflQon 
touched their minds on pei*ceiving fuch numerous 
bodies of men , chiefly natives of the fame penin- 
fula , fprung from the fame blood , and fpeaking 
the fame Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their 
•parricidal hands in kindred blood; or that, being 
fecretly partifans of ariftocracy **, they were un- 
willing to come to extremities with Sparta ; it is 
certain, that inftead of joining battle, they entered 

»* Thucydid. 1. ▼. p. 384 » ct ftqq. 

»» Or rather ThraCyllus , who was one of five generals , but who 
feems to have «njoyed feme pre-eminence over his colleagues. Perhaps 
it was his turn to command. 

** Alciphron , who, with ThrafVUus , was the principal agent in 
this aflfair , was the.'* 'Ttpo^ivoq Axjcs^ui/uLonuv ^ " the public hoft of the 
Lacedaemouians. Thucydid. p. 38<. 
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into conference, with the Lacedaemonian king. In 
confequence of this unexpedled meafure, a truce 
was concluded between the chiefs, without the con- 
currence or knowledge of the officers or troops in 
either array. The Argives, Thrafyllus and Alciphron, 
engaged that their countrymen flioul.d give com- 
plete fatisfadion for the injuries of which they were 
accufed; and king Agis, whofe authority, by the 
Spartan laws , was abfolute in the field, led off his 
obfequious army. 

Whatever might be the caufe of this meafure , it 
occafioned ( after the firft paufe of filent aftonilh- 
ment) univerfal difcontent, followed by loud and 
licentious clamors. The Spartans complained, 
" That, after affembling fuch a body of men as 
had fcarcely ever been colledled in Peloponnefus , 
whofe attachment to their caufe was ardent, whofe 
numbers and courage were, invincible , and after 
furrounding their enemies on every fide, and de- 
priving them of every refource , the glorious hope, 
or rather certainty, of the moft complete and im- 
portant vidory , fhould have been lacf ificed , in 
one moment, by the caprice, the cowardice, or 
the corruption of their g€incral. '* The Argives 
lamented , " That their numerous enemies , whom 
they had a fair opportunity of engaging in their 
own country , Ihould have been allowed to efcape 
from their hands by a hafi:y and ill-judged compo- 
fition. " Nor did they confine their refentmeat to 
vain complaints. The moft daring or moft fedi* 
tious attacked the' houfes of Thrafyllus and Alci- 
phron. The reft foon joined in the tumult. The 
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cffedls of the generals were plundered Or confifr 
cate^ ; and their lives w«e faved , witli ^iifficolty^ 
by the rcfpeAed fan^ary of Argive Juno. 

Though the Greeks, a«d indeed the ancients in 
general, feMom einj>k)ye'd refideot ^enbafladors in 
foreign ftates, Alcibiades was then ifiveftfcd with 
that character at Argds. His adivky would not 
fail to promote" the ipopular tttmult, in which his 
own arid the Athenian iotcreft was concerned. On 
a future occafion he boafted , that, chiefly at his 
kiftigation, the Argives arid their allies were per- 
fuaded to br^ak the truce; a meafure greatly 
facilitated by the long- expelled arrival of the Athe- 
nian tr^n<^>orts, conveyiilga reinforoewjentpf twelve 
hundred foldiers , and a body <rf three hundred 
cavalry. Encouraged by this event, the Argive?, 
rega'rdlefe of the trtice , attacked the ancient and 
wealthy city of Oi^choraenus in Arcadia, which, 
after a feeble refiftance , fubmkted to their arms. 
They next tproceeded to lay ftege to -the neighbour^ 
ing town df T-egea:, a defign extremely contrary 
to the inclination of the Eleans, who were eager 
to chaftife the inhabitants of Lepreum , a diftrid 
on their own frontier. The Argives, however, 
paid no regard to their demands ; and the Eleans, 
ofiFended by this iftftance of contempt , 'returned 
home in difguft. 

The Lacedaemonians learned with indignation 
the fubmiflion of Orchomenus, the fiege of Tegea, 
and the open infracftion of the treaty. They had 
formerly murmured againft the imprudent or perfi- 
dious pieafures of king Agis ; but when they felt 
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the eSe&s of his tnifcondud , tbeir refentment chap. 
became outrageous. In the firfl;. emotioos of their xviii* 
animofity, they determined to deftroy his houfe, 
and to fubjed him to' a fine of feveral thoufand 
{>oupds fterliiig, vrhicfa, in all probability, he would 
have been unable to pay« But his eloquence amd 
addrefs appcafed the general clamor; and, as the 
anger of popular aiflemblies is eafily converted 
into pity , he was again taken into favor. His 
known talents, for waur recommended him to the 
command of the army ; and he aflured his country. 
men , that his future fervices fhould fpeedily wipe 
off the (lain from his cbarafler. The Spartans^ 
however, firft eleded on this occafion ten cou»- 
fellors to attend their kings in the field, to reftraifi 
their too precipitate refolves, and control their 
too abfoiate authority. 

( Having taken this precaution , the neceffity of battle of 
M^hich feemed jufliified by recent experience, they ^J^" 
fuounoned/the afliftance of their allies, whofe. ardor 
to renew hoflilities was equal to their own. They 
proceeded with a numerous army ( though inferior 
to that fortnerly colleded, as their confederates 
beyond the Ulhmus had not yet time to'^join tbem)^ 
and marched diredly to the town of Mantinaea., 
expedling either to take that place, or to obHge the 
enemy to defend it, by withdrawing their troops 
from the fiege of Tegea. The approach of the 
Argives prevented the furprife of Mantinaea ; and 
both armies, whofe ambition or refentment hafl 
been fo lately difappointed of an opportunity to 

E4 
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CHAP, difplay their valor or their fury, eagerly prepared 
xvm. for an engagement. 

According to ancient cuftom, the leaders of the 
feveral nations addreffed their refpedive troops. 
The Mantinaeans were animated " by the fight of 
their city, for the defence of which, as well as for 
the fafety of their wives and children, they were 
exhorted valiantly to contend. The event of the 
battle muft determine the important alternative of 
dominion and fervitude; dominion which they had 
lately afTumed over various cities in Arcadia , and 
fervitude , which they had already fufFered under 
the cruel tyranny of Sparta. " The Argives were 
reminded ^^ of their ancient pre-eminence in Pelo- 
ponncfus, which they had recently recovered, and 
^ which their honor was now called to maintain. 
They were reminded of the long and bloody wars 
which they had formerly carried on, in order to 
repel the ufurpation of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour. This was the fame enemy who adually 
provoked their arms , and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of revenging, in one day, the accumulated 
injuftice of many centuries. '* The Athenians 
heard , and repeated , " That it was glorious to 
march at the head of gallant and faithful allies , 
and to fhow themfelves deferving of their heredi- 
tary rrjown. They yielded to none in bravery; 
their power was unrivalled; and when they had 
overcome the Lacedaemonians, even in the Pelo- 
ponnefus, their dominion would be more extenfivc 
^nd fecure, " 
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' i*he Spartans briefly exhorted their followers, c h A F, 
and each other, ^* to exert that innate valor which xviii. 
had ever animated their breads, and which could 
receive no additional force from a tedious difplay 
of ufelefs words. " Thus faying, they marched 
■with a flow and firm ftep, regulated by the found 
of the flute, to meet the impetuous onfet*' of the 
Argives and Athenians. Above a thoufand of the 
former, chofen from the flower of the noblefl: youth 
of Argos, had been employed, fince the firft diflen- 
fions occafioned by the peace of Nicias, in the 
<:on(lant exercife of arms, in order to maintain 
the honorable pretenfions of their country. They 
behaved with fignal bravery. The Athenians were 
not wanting to their ancient fame. The Manti- 
na^ns ftrenuoufly defended every thing moft dear 
to them. But the allied army had been confiderably 
^weakened by the defertion of the Eleans ; and the 
martial enthufiafm of king Agis , feconded by the 
perfcvering valor of the Spartans ** , decided the 

^^ The admirable verges of Milton , who was a diligent reader of 
Thncydides , are the beft commentary on this battle. 

Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and foft recorders , fuch as rais'd 
To height of nobleft temper heroes old. 
Arming to battle; and indeed of rage, 
Deliberate valor breathM firm and unmoved, ietc. 

Par. Loft, b. 1. 
*♦ If the text is not eorrupi, the words of Thncydides are very 
remarkable : AXXce fAxXi^oc ^ x«toc ^«vt« tvi e/t4^£/f <x AxKi^oci/iioviot 
tXow^ojtffVTif , rjj Mv^ztoc i^st^ocv h% ivvov ^i^tyivo^ivot , p. 394. *' That 
the Laeedxmonians » exceedingly inferidif as they appeared on this 
oc'eaGoa to the enemy in military skill , showed themfelves as much 
fuperior to them in true manly courage. ^' It appears from the 
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c K> F» fortune of the battle. The allies vrerc repulfed, 
xvill^ broken, thrown into diforder, and put to flight* 
' The Spartans, unwilling to irritate their defpair^ 
Qr fuperftitioufly obferving an ancient roaxinai 
which enjoined them ^' to make a bridge for a 
flying enemy," did not continue the purfuit, but 
ijpeedily returned home to celebrate the Carneaa 
feAival, rejoicing in having reftored the luftre of 
their arms^ and recovered their authority in the 
Feloponnefus. 
Tamultt This, in fad, proved the immediate con&quence 
ia^Argot. ^f ^ battle , which was not fo bloody as might have 
been expeded, the vanquilhed having loft tlentn^ 
and the vidors only thrtt^ hundred. But the revo- 
lutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluduatnti^ 
politics of domeftic fadions. The Stpartans had a 
numerous party in Axgos itfelf, who, ^mbojdened 
by the recent vidory of their friends, itnmediatelf 
took arms, abolifbed the popular government^ 
deftroyed the partiians of Athens , abjured the 
league with that ftate, and entered into a new 
confederacy with Sparta. This event happened a 

defcription of the battle, that the Lacedaemonians were defective , not 
in skill y but in difcipline. In approaching the enemy , their right 
wing extenrled too far, which frequently happened from the deCre of 
every foldier to eover his unaimed fide by the shield .of the next perCoa 
on his right. In conrequenoe of this tendence, the Lacedaemonian left 
wing was over - reached by the enemy's right. Agis ordered the 
Skiritae and Brafidians to wheel from their places on the right » and 
lengthen the front of the left wing: commanding the battalions of 
Ilipponoidas and Ariftocles to fill up the vacuity occafioned by thit 
movement. But thefe generals abfolutely refufed to obey orders, and 
were afterwards baniihed Sparta on that account. Thucydid. p. 393 1 
Ct feqq. 
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few weeks after the ecgageiMnt, and towards the c h a p. 
clofe of tbe fourteenth winter of the Peloponne- xvifi. 
fian war. During the two followijig years, Argos 
paid dearly for a aoment ol tranf^nt fpleddor, 
having undergone three bloody revolutions, which 
renewed the atrocities of Corcyrean fedition. The 
conteft ended, as in Corey ra, in favor of the 
Athenians and democracy. 

The* affairs of the Peioponnefus had long occu«> MiflkcM 
pied, without engroffing, the attention of Athens* ®^*** 
The year {^receding her alliance with Argos, the ^ 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Scione, 
in the penidfula of Palkne , againft which their 
fefentment had been provoked to the utnaoft fury, 
becaufe the Scioneans, thoiigh inhabiting a country 
almoft furrounded by the fea, had defied the 
naval power of Athens^ and, amidft the misfor- 
tunes of that ftate, revolted to her enemies* The 
citizens of Sciope became the vidtims of a revenge 
equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above 
the age of puberty , were put to the fword ; the 
women and children dragged into fervitude; the 
name and honors of the city extinguiihed for 
ever; and the territory planted with a new c4)4ony, 
confiftipg chiefly df Plataean exiles. Thefe atio- 
cious cruelties alarmed the terror, exafperated the 
refentment, and invigorated the refiftance, of the 
neighbouring republics. Their defence was under- 
taken by Perdiccas, king of Macedon, whom 
the Athenians therefore interdidled the ufe of the 
Grecian feas. But that ambitious people made fo 
little progrefs in reducing the Macedonian coaft. 
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that they finally defifted from this defign , contend- 
ing themfelves with guarding thofe places which 
ftill preferved their allegiance , with re-eftablifhing 
domeftic order, and with colleding the cuftomary 
tribuce from their numerous colonies and depend- 
ences 

The produdlive induftry difFufed through all 
branches of the community , the equality of private 
fortune, the abfence of habitual luxury, together 
with the natural advantages of their foil and climate^ 
enabled the Greeks to flourifti amidft furious and 
bloody wars. After a (bort period of tranquillity, 
their exuberant population overflowed , and was 
obliged to difcharge itfelf in foreign colonies or 
conqucfts. Such a period Athens enjoyed for fiv6 
years' after the peace of Nicias as the Macedonian 
and Argive wars only employed her activity ;- 
without exhaufting her ftrength. The neceffity of 
exerting her fuperfluous vigor in fome ufefuland 
honorable defign , was fatally experienced , in the 
year following, by the unfortunate ifland of Melos, 
one of the largefb of the Cyclades, lying diredlly 
oppofite to the Cape of Malea , the fouthern 
promontory of Laconia. 

Thisbeantiful ifland, fixty miles in circumference, 
of a circular form, of an agreeable temperature, and' 
affording, in peculiar perfection *' , the ufual 
produftions of a fine climate , had early invited 

" The ifland cif Melos is every where impregnated .with iron, 
bitnmen, fiilphiir, and other minerals. It is dercribed by Tournefort 
as a great laboratory. Its fubterranean fires are Tuppofed to give 
l^oliar force and flavor to its wines and fmtts. ' 
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the colonization of the Spartans ; and the happy c h a f. 
fettlement had enjoyed political independence for xviii. 
fcven hundred years. The ftrength and imports 
ance of the capital, which had the fame nanae 
with the ifland , may be underftood by the arma- 
ment , of thirty fhips , and near three thoufand 
foldiers, which the Athenians brought againft it. 
Before they commenced hoftilitics, either by attaclc- 
ing the city , or by ravaging the country , they fent 
ambaffadors to the Melians, in order to perfuade 
them to furrender, without incurring the danger 
or the punifliment of an unequal, and probably a 
fruitlefs, refiftance. The cautious iflanders, well 
acquainted with the eloquence and addrefs of the 
enemy with whom they had to contend, denied them 
the permiflion to fpeak before the public affembly, 
but appointed a deputation of the magiftrates , to Confer- 
hear and examine their demands. The Athenian j^eenVhe 
ambaffadors were received in the fenate-houfe, where commif. 
a mod important and inteiefting conference was ^7hen"°^ 
held *',. which, while it engages our compaffion and Me. 
for the unhappy vidlims of ambition, explains the ^"" 
prevailing fentiments and opinions of the Greeks 
in matters of war and government, and illuftrates 
the daring injuftice of the Athenian republic. The 
ambaffadors began the dialogue, by obferving, 
^ That fmce the diftruft of the Melians, probably 
arifmg from the confcious weaknefs of their caufe, 
had rcfufed them the liberty of fpeaking, in a con- 
tinued oration, to the affembly of the people, they 
ihould ufe that mode of conference which feemed 

** Thucydid. 1. v. p. 4«>, et Teqi. 
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c il A p. mod agreeable to the inclinations of their advev« 
xviu. faries, and patiently liften to the objedioQ which 
might occur to any part of their difcourfe/' 
McUans. " The propofal is^ juft and reafonable.; 
but you have eonae hither with an armed force, 
which renders you judges in your own caufe« 
Though vanquiQied in debate , you may ftili con- 
quer by arms ; but if we yield in argument, we 
muft fubmit to flavcry. " Athenians ^1 If you in- 
tend to talk of matters foreign to the fubjed , we 
have done. " M. *'It is furely excufable foi^thofe, 
whofe all is at ftake , to turn themfelves on every 
fide, and to fugged their fufpicions and their doubts. 
But let the conference be carried on in the manner 
which you have propofed." A. ^' And, on both 
fides , let all fuperfluous arguments be omitted; 
either that we , having repelled and conquered the 
Perfians, are entitled to govern the Greeks; or 
that you , being a colony of Lacedaemon , are en- 
titled to independence. Let us fpeak like men of 
fenfe and experience, who know that the equal 
rules, of juftice are obferved only by men of an 
equal condition ; but that it belongs to the ftrong 
to command, and to the weak to obey; becaufe 
fuch is the intereft of both. " M. " How can our 
intereft and yours coincide ? " A. " By fubmiflion , 
you will fave your lives ; and by preferving you, 
we will increafe our own power. " M " Confider 
( for this alfo muft be mentioned , fince difregarding 
Juftice J you are governed only by utility) that your 
unprovoked invafion of the Melians will roufe 
the refentment of all Greece ; will render all 
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tteutral dates your enemies ; and , if ever your chap. 
empire (hould decline, ( as what human grandeur is xviu. 
Aot fubjedt to decay ? ) will expofe you to a dread* 
ful and juft punilhment. *' A. " The continuance 
of our empire is the care of fortune and the gods ; 
the little that man can do to preferve it , we will 
not negied. The liberty of Melos ofifends the pride 
of the neighbouring ifles , and ftirs them to rebel- 
lion. The intereft of our prefent power muft 
prevail over the apprehenfion of future danger. " 
M. ** While the Athenians are thus prepared to 
incur danger for the prefervation of empire , and 
dieir fubjedl iflands to defy death for the hopes of 
freedom , would it not be the bafeft and moft infa- 
mous cowardice in us , who have long enjoyed 
liberty , to decline any toil or danger for maintain- 
ing the rooft valuable and the moft glorious of all 
human poflcffions ? " j4. " We are not come 
hither to difpute the prize of valor, but to oflfcr 
terms of fafety. " JH. " The event of war is un- 
certain ; there is fome hope in rcfiftance , none in 
fubmiffion. A, " Flattering hope often ^deceives 
the j>rofperous and the powerful , but always de- 
ftroys the weak and unfortunate, who, difregarding 
natural means of prefervation , have recourfe to 
idle dreams of the fancy , to omens , oracles , divi- 
nation, and all the fallacious illufions of a vaici 
fuperftition. " Af. " We know that it will be 
difficult for the Melians to contend with theftrength 
and fortune of Athens : yet we truft that the gods 
will fupport the juftice of our caufe ; and that the 
Lacedaemonians y from whom we are defcended. 
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c H A F« moved by a fcnfe of honor, will defend their owa 
xvui. blood. '* A, " Belieye not that Athens will be 
forfaken by the gods. Ambition is implanted izx 
man. The \vifdom of providence , not an Athe- 
nian decree , has eftablifhed the inevitable law , 
that the ftrong ihould govern the weak. As to 
the afliftance of the Lacedaemonians, we fmcerely 
congratulate your happy ignorance of their princi- 
ples. Whatever equity prevails in their domeftic 
inftitutions, they have but one rule refpeding their 
neighbours , which is , to regulate all their tranfac- 
tlons with them by their ov/n convenience. " M. " It 
is chiefly that confideration which affords . us 
hope , that they will not forfake an ifland which 
they have planted, left they ihould be regarded a$ 
traitors , than which nothing could be more unfa^^ 
vorable to their intereft , efpecially fince Melos, 
lying in the neighbourhood of their own territories, 
would be a dangerous poffeflion in the hands of an 
enemy. ** . A, " The timid caution of the Lacedae- 
monians feldom takes the field , even againft their 
inveterate enemies in the Peloponnefus , unlefs 
when their ftandard is attended by numerous allies. 
It is not to be imagined that , for the fafety of a 
colony, they will alone crofs the Cretan lea, to 
contend with the fuperior navy of Athens.*" 
M. " Should the Lacedaenaonians be averfe to fail , 
they can tranfport others in their ftead ; and the 
extent of the Cretan fea may elude the vigilance oif 
your Ihips ; or Ihould that probability fail , the. 
Lacedaemonians may attack your fubjedls on the 
continent, and accomplifli the defigns of the warlike 

Brafidas. 
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Brafidas. '' A. " You are determined , it feems , 
to learn , by fatal experience , that fear never com* 
pelled the Athenians to defift from their defigns ; 
efpecially never to raife the fiege of any place 
v^hich they had once invefted. For during the 
whole of this long conference , you have not men- 
doned a fingle particular capable of affording any 
juft ground of confidence. Deceived by the fplen* 
dor of words , you talk of honor and independ* 
ence, rejeding the oflFers of a powerful ftate, whofe 
arms you are unable to refill, and whofe protedlion 
you might obtain at the expenfe of a moderate 
tribute. Left Ihame fhould have any Ihare in this 
dangerous behaviour , we fliall leave you to con* 
fult privately, only reminding you once more, that 
your prefent deliberations involve the fate of yout 
country. " 

The Athenian ambafladors retired; and Ihortly 
afterwards, the Melians recalled them, and "de- 
clared their unanimous refolution not to betray, in 
one unliicky houi*, the liberty which they had 
maintained for feven' hundred years ; depending on 
the vigorous aflGftance of thejr Lacedaemonian kint 
men , and trufting efpecially in that divine provi- 
dence which had hitherto moft wonderfully pre- 
fervcd them amidft the general convulfions of 
Greece. But they entreated the Athenians to ac* 
cept their offers of neutrality , and to abftain from 
unprovoked violence. " The ambafladors prepared 
for returning to the camp , leaving the commit 
fioners with a farcaftic threat , " That of all men , 
in fuch a delicate fituation , the Melians alone 

Vol. m. F 
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c H A F« thought the future more certain than the paft , and 
xviJi. would giievoufly fuffer for their folly, in preferring 
to the propofals of certain and immediate fafety , the 
deceitfulnefs of hope , the inftability of fortune , and 
the vain profped of Lacedaemonian aid. " The Athe- 
nians, irritated by oppofition, in veiled, without delay, 
the capital of Melos , which was blocked up for feve- 
ral months by fea and land. Thebefieged, after fuf* 
fcring cruelly by famine, made (everal defperate fai- 
lles, feized the Athenian magazines, and deftroyed 
part of their works. But towards the end of winter , 
their refiftance was defeated by the vigorous efforts 
of the enemy , combined with domeftic treafon. 
The males above the age of fourteen fliared the 
unhappy fate of the Scioneans. The women and 
children were fubjeded to perpetual fervitude,and 
five hundred new inhabitants , drawn from the neigh- 
bouring colonies of Athens , were fent to occupy 
the vacant lands , which had been cultivated and 
adorned for fevcn centuries by the labor of the 
exterminated Melians *'. 

^7 Thttcydid. 1. v. p. 410* ad fin. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Altibiadts promotes the Siciliati Expeditioju — Rev9< 
lutioHs in that Island. — Embajfy to Athens. — 
Extravagant Vleros of Alcibiadcs. — Oppofed bjf 
Ificias. --- The j^thenians prepare to invade Sicily* 
— Tbeir Armament beheld -with Stcfpivion by tb^ 
Italian States. — - Deliberations concerning thd 
Mode of carrying on the JVar. -— AlcibiadeS takes 
Catafta by Stratagem. — His Intrigues in MejfenL 
*— ^ He is tinfeafojiably recalled to Athens. *— 
Charged i»ith Treafon and Impiety, — Efcapes to 
Sparta. — Nicias determines to attack Syracufe* 
-^ Defer iptioH of that City. — The AtbeniaHi 
prevail in a Battle^ — ^ Return to Catana and 
Uaxoi. 



JL HE inhuman rrtaflacte 6f the Mcliaiis hal chap. 

been afcribed by an inftrudive , though oftert xix- 

inaccurate biographer * , to the unfeeling pride of Aidbiadc* 

Alcibiades. But more ancient and authentic wri- ^l^'^°l[* 

. the cjiptf* 

ters i whole filence feems to exculpate the fon of ditioit ini§ 

Clinias frdra this atrocious accufation , teprefent ^'"^^* 
him as the principal author of the expedition againft 
Sicily ; an expedition not more unjuft in Its prin- 
ciple than fatal in its confequefnces. 

The falutary union between the princes of fictoltf- 

Syracufe and Agrigentum triumphed, As We had *!°"'.*,^^j 

» l»lfrt. in AlcH). -A. C 419 

» Thiicvd. I. V. Lyfias Orat. cont. Al<il>.' ^ *~ **** 

Fa 
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€ H A F. occafion to relate , over the ambition and rcfources 
XIX. of Carthage. Sicily flouriflied under the virtuous 
adminiftration of Gelon * and Theron ; but its 
tranquilJity was difturbed by the diffenfions of their 
immediate fucceffors. Hieron king of Syracufe 
proved vidorious in a long and bloody war , during 
which the incapacity and misfortunes of his rival 
Thrafideus emboldened the refentment of his fub- 
jeds, already provoked by his injuflice and cruel* 
ty *. He efcapcd the popular fury, but fell a vidim 
to his own defpair, and the Agrigentincs , having 
expelled the family of an odious tyrant , inftituted 
a republican form of policy. 
Reign of The falfe, cruel, and avaricious Hieron (forfuch 

Jyracufe." ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ defcribed ' in the firft years of his 
reign ) probably received little benefit from the 
dangerous influence of profperity. But his mind 
was not incapable of refledlion ; and , in the courfe 
of a long ficknefs and confinement , he difcovered 
the emptinefs of fuch objeds as kings are taught 
to admire, and had recourfe to the folid pleafures 
of the mind. By converfing with Grecian philo^ 
fpphers , he learned the moft important of all 
leffons, that of converfing with himfelf; a converfa- 
tion which none but the moft virtuous or the 
xnoft vicious of men can long and frequently main- 
tain , without deriving from it effential profit. 
With the improvement of his underftanding , the 
fentiments of Hieron improved; his charader and 
manners underwent a total change ; and the latter 

' See vol. ii. p. i-^o. * Diodor. 1. xi. c. Ix. et feqi^. 

' Diodor. Sic. 1. xi. «. Ixyi. 
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jrears of his reign adorn the hiftory of Sicily, and chap 

tbeage in which he lived *. The poets Simonides, xix. 

^fchylus , and Bacchilides , frequented his court, 

and admired the greatnefs of his mind , rather 

than of his fortune. The fublime genius of Pindar 

has celebrated the magnificent generofity of his 

illuftrious patron. And in an age when writing 

was the pidure of converfation , becaufe men talked 

as they needed not have been afliamed to write, 

the impartial difciple of Socrates, who had nothing 

to hope or to fear from the aflies of a king of 

Sicily , has reprefented Hieron , in the Dialogue 

entitled from his name ^ , as a model of wifdom 

and virtue. 

It is a mortifying refledion that the inimitable The ty- 
qualities of a virtuous prince fhould naturally en- ^h^V^ 
courage the floth, or irritate the vices, of a dege- buius.am 
nerate fucceflbr. The glorious reign of Hieron «fta>>iish* 
was followed by the bloody tyranny of Thrafybulus ; "emocr»- 
a wretch who, difgracing the throne and human cy» 
nature , was expelled from Sicily by the juft indig- i^^^^* 3. 
nation of his fubjeds. Refentment is more per- a. c. 46c 
nianent than gratitude. The Syracufans forgot the 
fame of Gelon ; they forgot the recent merit of 
Hieron ; and , that they might never be again fub- 
jeded to a tyrant like Thrafybulus , exchanged the 
odious power of kings for the dangerous fury of 
democracy *. 

The inferior cities having fucceffively imitated Effects of 
the example of Agrigentum and Syracufe , the 



that revo« 
lutioA. 



* JBlian, 1. ix. e. vii. ^ Xenophont* Hieron^ 

* Ariftot. de Repub. t v. o. zU» 
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Grecian colonies in Sicily experienced the diforder$ 
of that tumultuous liberty which had fo long pre* 
vailed in the mother -country. Diftraded by in- 
ternal difcord, and haraffed by external hoftllity, 
they had neither leifure npr inclination to attend to 
the politics of Greece. The republic of Syracufe, 
•which was alone capable of interpofing, with efc 
fed, in the quarrels of that country, inaitated, in- 
ftead of oppofmg, the ambition of Athens. Moft 
of the Dorian fettlements had become confederates, 
or rather tributaries, to the Syracufans; and to- 
wards the commencement of the Peloponncfian 
war, that afpiring people, though torn by domeftiC 
factions, ftrenuoufly exerted their valor againft 
the Ionic fettlements of Leontium, Catana, and 
Naxos. 

While thefc unhappy iflanders flruggled with 
the turbulence of a government more ftormy thaA 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they likc^ 
wife enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of 
democracy; which, of all political conftitutions, 
prefcnts the wideft fcope to the exercife of fuperior 
talents, and has always been the moft producflive in 
^reat men. The adive fermentation of popular 
>iffemblies had given the eloquence of a Gorgia$ 
to Leontium , and the abilities of a Hermocrates 
to Syracufe. In the fixth year of the Peloponne? 
fian war, the former came to Athens to folicit the 
protedion of that republic againft the unjuft ufurpr 
iition of the Sicilian capital. His arguments con* 
vinced the. judgment, and the brilliant harmony of 
bis ftyle tr^nfported the fenfibility, ojF the Athenians. 
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^ v-ifpatched twenty fhips of war 

:!:eir Ionic brethren. Two years 

. i'.ir requeft was made , and as 

' vhh ; and the Athenians feemed 

: with vigor in the war, when 

' 'jrmocrates , alarmed by the in- 

:T;v.bitious ftrangers, promoted a 

of the ftates of Sicily. 

'nn was held at the central town of 

.trended by the plenipotentiaries of 

nd Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 

life; and illuftrious as that republic 

!iidl proved him worthy its hi^heft 

le the reprefentatives of other ftates 

:ir particular grievances, and urged 

e interefts, Hermocrates regarded and 

^ly the general intereft of Sicily. His 

finally prevailed, and all parties were 

to terminate their domeflic contcfts, left 

le ifland (hould fall a prey to a foreign 
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a plan of union, fo feafonable and falutary, 

ded on the trantient influence of a ftngle 

, while the principles of difcord were innume- 

■ c. and permanent. Within a few years after this 

vint, Leontium was taken and deftroyed, its in- 

ibitants reduced to the wretched condition of 

exiles, and its confederates, the Egeflaeans, clofcly 

befieged by the conjund arms of Selinus and Sy- 

racufei The unfortunate communities again fent 

an embafly to Athens , pleading the rights of 



' Tluoyilid. f . 190. 
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C H. A P, cjonfanguinity, and addreffing not only the paflions 
XlXi but the intereft of their powerful aHies. " The 
Athenians/' they infifted , ^Svere bound by every 
j)rinciple of found pohcy to reprefs the growing" 
greatnefs of Syracufe, which muftotherwife bcconae 
a formidable acccffion to the Peloponnefian league ( 
, and now was the time for undertaking that enter- 
prife, while their Ionian kinfmen in Sicily wer^ 
ftill capable of exerting fome vigor in their own 
defence. " In order to enforce thefe arguments; 
the ambaffadors of Egefta or Segcfta gave an often* 
tatious, and even a very falfe, defcription of the 
wealth of their republic ; which, according to their 
account, was capable of furnilbing the whok ex* 
penfe of the war. Their fellow- citizens at home 
carried on the deception by a moft unjuftifiablc 
artifice, difplaying to the Athenian commiffioners 
feni to confer" with them, the borrowed riches of 
their neighbours , andraifirig, by extraordinary ex- 
pedients,, the fum of fixty talents of filver, to main^- 
tain, for a month, an Athenian fleet of fixty fail, as" 
if they tad purpofed monthly to repciit this large 
fubfidy, which at once exhaufted their faculties '*. . 
wiih which The arguments of their Sicilian allies were doubt-' 
the A^ei^ fcfs entitled to con fiderable weight with the Athe»- 
prudcntij nians i yet various reafons might have difluaded 
•omjly^ that ambitious people from undertaking, at the 
prefent jundlure, an expedition againft the power- 
■ful republic of Syracufe. The cloud of war, which 
Fericles faw advaneipg with rapid motion from the 

'* Tbvcydid. p* 444. 
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Pelbponnefus , had been at length difpcllcd by the c H A ?• 
valor and fortune of the Athenians ; not, however, xix; 
before the arms of Brafidas had (haken their empire 
to the foundation. The fame ftorm might be again 
colleded, if the Athenians removed their armies 
from home, efpecially if they were unfortunate 
abroad, fincc the wounded pride of Sparta would 
tBgcrly feize the firft opportunity of revenge. The 
rebellion of the Macedonian cities was ftill^ unfub- 
dued, and it would be highly imprudent and dan- 
gerous, before recovering the allegiance of thefc 
ancient pofTeffions, to attempt the acquifition of 
new territories. Should the Athenian expedition' 
againft Sicily be crowned with the moft flattejing 
Iticcefs, it would ftill be difficult, nay, impofliblev 
to prefcrve fuch a diftant and extenfive conqueft; 
but fhould this ambitious defign fail in the execu- 
tion, as there was too good reafon to apprehend, 
the misfortunes of the Athenians, whofe grcatnefe 
was the objedl both of terror and of envy, would 
encourage the rebellious fpirit of their fubjedls and 
allies, excite the latent animofity of the Peloponne- 
lians, and reinforce their ancient enemies by the 
refentment and hoftility of Syracufe and her con- 
federates , juftly provoked by the daring invafion 
of their ifland. 

Thefe prudential confiderations were unable to Extravt- 
cool the ardor of the Athenian affembly, inflamed ^f^//*r' 
by the breath of their favorite Alcibiades, It is tde«. 
a juft and profound obfervation of Machiavel, that 
the real powers of government are often contract- 
ed to a narrower point in republics than in 
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CHAP, monarchies ; an obfervation which that fegacious 
XIX. . ftatefman had learned from the experience of his 
native city , and which he might have confirmed 
by the hiftory of the Greeks, whofe political mea- 
fures, and even whofe national charader, depend- 
ed on the trarifient influence of a few individuals. 
Under the direction of Ariftides and Themiftocles, 
the Athenians difplayed the founded policy, adorned 
by unfhaken probity, and by heroic valor. Ci- 
mon infpired the generous ambition which ani» 
mated his own breaft : a dignified grandeur and 
magnanimous firmnefs diftinguifhed the long ad- 
miniftration , I had almofl: faid reign, of Pericles. 
The fon of Clinias fucceeded to the power and 
authority, without fucceeding to the virtues of thofe 
great men, whom his pride difdained to imitate. Re- 
gardlefs of order and decency, with a licentious mag- 
nificence moft ofifenfive to the fpirit of republican 
equality, he blended a certain elegance of mannerly 
which not only repelled cenfure, but attr<^<fted ap- 
plaufe. Thus difpenfed from obferving the eftab- 
liihed formalities of private life , he expeded that 
the glory of his adminiftratiori might (bar above 
the ordinary dictates of political prudence*'. Though 
he preferred what was lifeful to what was virtuous, 
he preferred what was brilliant to what was ufefuh 
and , difdaining the common gifts of valor and 
fortune, afpired at objeds extraordinary and unat- 
tainable. The recovery of the Athenian poffef- 
fions» and the re-cftablifliment of an empire, 

« See Pint, in Aloibiad. Ifocrat. de Paoe above all, the aoltnat^dl 
picture in Plato's Republic ( 1. viii. cap. cc. et feqq. ) , of which 
Alcibiades, donbtlefi, was the orisinal. 
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already too extenfive , ipight have fatisfied the c H 4 IP. 
ambition of a bold and adive ftatefman. But the xix. 
extravagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in a 
vrider field. The acquifition of Sicily itfelf h? 
regarded only as a necefifary introdudion to farther 
5ind more important conquefts. The intermediate 
iituation of that beautiful and fertile ifland opened, 
on the one hand, an eafy communication with the 
eaftern front of Italy, which, from Brundufium tp 
the Sicilian frith , was adorned by populous and 
fiourilhing cities; and on the other, afforded ^ 
ihort and fafe paffage to the northern fhores of 
Africa, whicli^ for many ages, had been cultivated 
and enriched by the united labors of the Greeks 
and Carthaginians. In his waking or fleepiag 
dreams, Alcibiades grafped the wide extent of thofc 
diftant poffeflBons, by the. refourccs of which he 
expe&ed finally *to fubdue the pertinacious fpirit, 
and obftinate reiiftancc , of the Peloponnefians. 
Thus fccure at home, and fovereign of the fea, 
Athens might incorporate with her own the troops 
of the conquered provinces , and maintain an un- 
(baken dominion over the mod delightful portioa 
of the earth, while her fortunate citizens, delivered 
from all laborious and mercenary cares, would be 
fupported by the contributions of fubjed nations, 
and enabled to difplay, in their full extent, that 
tafle for fplendor and magnificence, that greatnefe 
of foul and fuperiority of genius , which juftly ech 
titled them to the empire of the world ". 

'^ Ifocn^. dfr Fa^t* Andocid. Orat. iii. p. 2C9- et Arifioph. Velff 
vet. 6S6. 
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Allured by thefe extravagafnt, but flattering pro- 
fpeds of grandeur , the Athenians, in two fucceflivc 
iiflemblies , held at the (hort interval of five days, 
agreed to the refolutiori of making war againft 
Sicily, and of raifing fuch naval and military force 
as feemed ncceflary for carrying it on with vigor 
and fuccefs. While they ftill deliberated on the 
latter objed, the virtuous Nicias, who had been 
named with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com- 
mand of the projeded armament, omitted nothing 
that prudence could fuggeft, and patriotifm enforce, 
to deter his countrymen from fuch a dangerous- 
and fatal defign. On this memorably occafion, he 
threw afide his ufual timidity, and diverted himfelf 
of that rigid regard for eftabliQied forms, which 
%vas natural to his age and charader. Though the 
aflembly was convened to determine the propor- 
tion of fupplies and troops, and the means of col- 
leding them with the greateft expedition and faci- 
lity, he ventured, contrary to ancient cuftom, to 
propofe a diiferent fubjed of debate; affirming, 
^ That the intereft of Athens was concerned , not 
in providing the preparations for the Sicilian inva- 
fion , but in re-examining the expedience of the 
war. The aflembly ought not to be moved by 
the arguments and entreaties of the perfecutcd 
Egeftaeans, and fugitive Leontines , whom refent- 
ment had taught to exaggerate, and mifery to de- 
ceive. Nor ought the vain phantom of glory and 
ambition. to engage Athens in a defign perhaps 
altogether impradicable, and, in the prefent junc- 
ture, peculiarly unfeafonable s fince it would be 
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nadnefs to excite the flames of a new war, before c h a p« 
the afhes of the old were extinguifhed. The pleas xix. 
of danger and felf- defence were in the higheft de- 
gree frivolous; for, fhould the dreaded power of 
Syracufe be extended over the whole of Sicily, the 
Athenians would have nothing to apprehend: this 
event would rather increafe their fecurity. In the 
adual ftate of the ifland , particular cities might be 
perfuaded by fear, or intercft, to court the protec-» 
lion of the Peloponnefian confederacy ; but the 
vidorious Syracufe would difdain to follow the 
ftandard of Sparta. Should the former republic , 
by an effort of uncommon generofity, fubjedl' the 
partial didates of her pride to the general fafety 
and honor of the Dorian name, found policy, 
however, would ftill prevent her from endangering 
the precarious empire which fhe had obtained over 
her neighbours, by ftrengthening the confederacy 
of Peloponnefus, of which the avowed defign was 
to give liberty and independence to the Grecian 
cities. Should all remote views of policy be dif- 
regarded, yet immediate fear would deter the Sy- 
racufans from provoking the refentment of Athens, 
the effeds of which they had not as yet experi- 
enced, but which, being unknown, muft appear 
the more formidable. It was evident , therefore, 
that the Sicilian expedition might be omitted with- 
out danger; but if this eiiterprife, which had been 
baftily refolved on, were injudicioufly executed, or 
if any of thofe misfortunes fhould happen , which 
are but too frequent in war, the Athenians would 
be expofed not only to danger, but to difgrace and 
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Q u A r. ruin. The rcfult of fuch an important deliberation 
XIX. ought not to be committed to the ralh decifion 
of youthful levity; which viewed the Sicilian war, 
as it did every other objedl , through the delufive 
medium of hope , vanity , and ambition ; and , to- 
tally difregarding the expenfe and danger to be 
incurred by the republic , confidered only the pto- 
fits of military command , which might repair the 
•wreck of exhaufted fortunes , and fupply a new fund 
for the indulgence of extravagant and licentious 
pleafures. He had in his eye a youth of that de* 
fcription , the principal author of the expedition , 
who was furrounded by a numerous band of ad- 
herents, determined to applaud his difcourfe and 
to promote his meafures. It became the wifdom 
and dignity of the affembly to refift with firmilels 
that juvenile confpiracy. In fuch a dangerous cri- 
fis , it was the duty of the prefident to difpenfe 
Avith ordinary forms, and to ad, not merely as th<* 
inftrument, but as the phyfician of a difeafed repub- 
lic. The queftion ought to be debated a fecond 
lime; and the Athenians ought to refcind the dc* 
cree againft Sicily , which had paffed without fut 
ficient examination, in the abfence of feveral aged 
and refpedable counfellors " ". 
Hit dir- This difcourfe immediately called up Alcibiades, 

fl^ewd"by "who, prefuming on his credit with the affembly, 
Aicibia. acknowledged , " That he had afpired to the 



des* 



'' Thucydid; I. vi. p. 4^7, et feqq. The Sicilian expedition it 
vninterruptedly related through the remainder of the ftxth and ferenth 
books of Thucydides. The collateral authority of Oiodnrus , Plutarch , 
asd the orators , is of little importance. 
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command in Sicily , and that he thought himfelf chap. 
juftly entitled to that honor. The extravagance of xix. 
vrhicfa he was accufed , had redounded to the profit 
ofhis country ; fince his magnificence at the Olym* 
pic games, however it might be traduced by an 
abufive epithet, had extended the glory of Atheqs, 
and defcrved the admiration of Greece. His 
youth and inexperience had efFc<fled what the po- 
licy of the wifeft ftatefmen had often attempted in 
vain. A powerful confederacy had been formed 
againft Sparta , even in the bofom of the Pelopon- 
nefus ; and the terror of a domeftic foe would long 
prevent the enmity of that rival ftate from inter- 
rupting the progrefs of Athenian grandeur. In an 
expedition, evidently direded to this glorious end , 
expenfe and danger ought not to be regarded , fince 
wealth was ufefully facrificed to purchafe vidory 
and renown ; and power was only to be preferved 
by feizing every favorable opportunity to increafe 
it* To the undertaking which he advifed, no rea- 
fonable objedion could be made ; its expenfe would 
be furniflied by the Egiftaeans , and other con- 
federates; and the danger could not be great, as 
Sicily, however extenfive and populous, was in- 
liabited by a promifcuous crowd of various nations, 
without arms or difcipline, devoid of patriotifm, 
and incapable of union'*". 

The affembly murmured applaufe , confirmed Kiclts es. 
their former decree , and teftified for the war greater 5ifflctti«rt 
alacrity than before. Nlcias perceived the violence of uh war* 

>^ TbnQydid. |^. 422— -42^. 
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H A P« of the popular current; ftill , however, he made 
xix» one ineflfedlual effort to refift its force. '* The 
fuccefs of an invader , '* he obferved , " commonly 
depended on the weight and rapidity of his firft 
unexpcded impreffion, which confirmed the confi- 
dence of his friends , and excited difmay and ter*. 
ror in his enemies. If the expedition into Sicily 

^ muft be undertaken in defiance of every diflSculty- 

and danger, it ought therefore to be carried into 
execution with the utmoft vigor. The Athenians 
might thus fecure the afliftance of Naxos arid Ca- 
tana, which were conneded by affinity with the 
Egeftaeans and Leontines. But there remained 
feven cities, and thofe far more powerful, with 
which they muft prepare to contend ; particularly 
Selinus and Syracufe, places well provided with 
fhips, magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-armed 
troops , and every objed; and refource moft ufeful 
in defenfive war. An armament fimply naval 
would not be fufficient to cope with fuch a ftrength. 
Five thoufand pikemen , with a proportional num- 
ber of archers and cavalry, could not render the 
invafion fuccefsful. After arriving in Sicily , the 
towns muft be. befieged or ftormed ; workmen ^ 
with all forts of machines and implements, muft 
be colleded for thofe purpofes, and tranfported to 
an ifland from ^yhich, in the four winter-months, 
a meffenger could fcarcely Return to Athens. Thi$ 
necefTary train , which would greatly encumber the 
fleet and army , muft be fubfifted in a hoftile coun- 
try. Befides an hundred gallies , a great number 
of tenders and viduallers would be required for 

the 
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the expedition. To colled fuch an immenfe itiafs c H A P. 
of war , demanded , doubtlefs , aftoiiifliirig ardor xix.. 
and perfeverancc; but if the Athenians intended to 
employ a fmaller force, he muft, in juflice to his 
country and himfelf, decline accepting the com-» 
mand , fince nothing lefs than what he h^d defcribed 
could promife a hope of vidory , or prevent the 
certainty of defeat '* ". 

The laft iattempt of Nicias to diffuade his coun- TheAthiB- 
trymen from this fatal enterprifc , by ntagnifying l^refl^' 
the difficulty of its execution , produced an oppo-' invadiag 
fite effed- The obftacles , which were unable to ^S, 
conquer ,^ only animated the courage of the affem- »«• a 
bly ; and it was determined , that the gener^fliould 
be ihvcflcd with full authority to raife fach fiims of * ''", 
money, and to levy fuch a body ol trcfops, as 
might enfiire fuccefs to their arms. The domeftic 
ftrength of the Athenians was unequal id the grieat^ 
nefe of the undertaking : proper agents were diP 
patched to demand an extraordinary contribution 
from their dependent flates , as well as to fammoit 
the reludUnt affiftance of their more warlike allies. 
Thefe auxiliary fquadrons were ordered to fail to 
Corcyra, in which rendezvous the Athenians, to- 
wards the middle of fummer, were ready to joia 
their confederates. 

The magnitude of the preparations increafed jthe Thertugi 
hopes and the ardor of all ranks of men in the re-v ^^^^^^^^ 
public. The old expedted that nothing could refift paraUons* 
fuch a numerous and well-equipped armaments 

*' Tliacydid. p. 427 — 419" 

Vot.IIL G 
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v:h a p. The yOungi eagerly feized an occafion to gratify 
XIX. thjeii: curiofity and love of knowledge in a diftant 
navigation ^ and to fhare the honors of fuch a glo* 
riQU5. eutfxprife. The rich exulted in difplaying^ 
their magnificence ; the poor rejoiced in the imme^ 
diate. affurance of pay fufficient to relieve their 
prefent wants/* ,. and in the profpedl of obtaining 
by their arms the materials of future eafeand hap- 

.^ •.:. .' ' p^nefs./ Inftead of finding any difficulty to com- 
plet^it^e leyies , . the great difficulty confifted in dc-; 
-' cidiog fthe: preference of valor and merit among 

thofe who folicitcd to fervc; and the whole com- 
plement of forces , to be employed by fea and land, 

•^■^ ' confifted pf, chofen men ''. 

The gene. Am.idft ^he general alacrity felt: , or at leaft 

tlmhltk. cxpr^ffedj^ by people of all defcriptions (for the 
dread pf incurring public cenfure made feveral^ex- 
prefs w^^t (they did not feel,) Socrates " alone ven- 
tured p|>enly and boldly to condemn the* expedi- 
trion, and to predid the future calamities of his 
country. Bqt the authority of a fage was in- 
'capafcle to check the courfe of that enthufiafm, 
which had not been interrupted by the annivcrfaiy 

'*' 'tht mod expen and able teamen received a drachma ( reveqp 
)(eno« thre^ &r things } as daily pay , hefides donatives from theit 
refpective captains. Thucydid. et Flut. 
.«. , '^'Thucydid. p. 430 — 433- 

r, "It piutai:ch joins Meton the aftrwlogcr with Socrates.^ But the 

ftory of Meton , Who pretended madnefs , burrted his houfe , and 

, entreated the Athenians', that, aihidft his dotneftic misfurtiMies , he 

might not be deprived of the conifort of his only fon , is iiiconliftenl^ 
with the narrative of Tftucydides , which proves , that inftead' of 
compelling reluctance, there was occafion to reprefs forwardnefs, f 
embark. 
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fcftival of Adonis, an ahcicrit'afld-'inclaniShcJiy rite, o H* rf W 
which inauffpiciouny retiMi^d' af fdv^ di?^'.4^]p#8cedihg aitkr 
the embarkation. During this -dreary - €^l^ttibny ^ 
the ftreets of Athens were di<6wderf Wik Ypt^erf 
clothed in funerealrobbs^^'the ^acious'dortaesiand 
. temples refininded- with Ju^i^ious cries,' white 
the Grecian matrons, mari;faiiigiin flow|Src(ceBi6n; 
tore their diflievelled haitf ,'>^ac th^ir* naked bb-' 
foms, and lamented in mokiriilu^ fti'aihi i^e^ un-^ 
timely death of the lover, and 'beloved fe'Vbrilej of 
Venus- ". "-. • • y. - .' 

When the appointed day arrived, the wtiole inw Thearma. 
habitants of Athens , whether citizens orlftrangers^, mentiaiif 
aflembled early in the Piraeus , to admire the. Athens i 
greateft fpedacle ever beheld in a Grecian har- 
bour. An hundred gaUies- were adorned with' all - ' 
the fplendor . of naval pomp: the troops^ deftihed ^ .[ 
to embark, vied with each cotfcpr in the ^elegance 
of their drefs, and the brightnefs- of their arms: 
the alacrity painted in every face, arid the magni- 
ficence difplayed with profufion in eveiy^'part of 
the equipage , rcprefented a a triumphal fbaw' ,l"ather 
than the flern image of war^ -But the folidity and 
grcatnefs of the armament proved thatdt -was in* 
tended for ufe, not for oftentation* Amidft this 
glare of external pageantry which accompanied the 
adventurous youth , their friends and kinfmen could 
not fupprefs a few partmg tears, when they con (i- 
dered the length of the voyage , the dangers of the 
fea, and the uncertainty of beholding again' tb^ 

^' FlBt. iii Nic, et Alclbia^ 

9 % 
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p H^ A Pi. deateft pledges pfh^(eif;e^ffe<Jlioijs, But thefe par- 
2Ijf& tial ex^rie|fliom of gfief were Ipeedily interrupted 
l;>y the i^nima^ng .founds of the trumpet, which 
iifuedi^t Oltc^ ftQtn ab.hundred |hips , and provoked 
fyo^pathej^ic accl^ations from \ the {hore. The 
leapt^n^ th^n offetttd folemn prayers to the gods , 
which WWC anfwQred by correfpo'^ding vows from , 
the fpe4ta(pr$ : the cu&qmary libations wer^ poured 
o^t ia-^obilets of gpld l^ud filver; and, aftep the 
triungiphftnt Paean had 'been fung in full chorus, the 
whole fleet at onpc fet fail , and Contended for the 
prize of >i3aval flciilatid celerity, until they reached 
the lofty Ihores of ^giiia, from whence they en- 
. joyed a profperous . navigation to the rendezvous 

of their confederated at. Corcyra *'. 

**^vijew. AtGproyra the commanders revie wed the ftfength 
of the armament ^ which confided of an hundi'ed 
and:ihi^(y«{Our Ihips of war, with a proportional 
ziumbei: of tranfports and tenders. . The heavy-* 
armed, troops , exceeding five thoufand, were at* 
tended with a fufficient ,body of flingers and arch- 
ers. The ^rmy , abundantly provided in every 
other . article , was extremely deficient in horfes, 
which anmounted to no iBore than thirty. But , at 
a moderate computation , we may eftimate the 
whole military and naval fircngth , including flaves 
and fervants , at twenty* thoufand men. 

TiieAtTie* With this powerful hoft , had the Athenians at 

aion^ the ^"^^ furprifed and affailed the unprepared fecurity 

coaft of of Syracufe , the expedition, however adventurou3 
Italy. 

^ ^« Thucydid. 1. vi. p. 43^, et fci^. Plut in Nicia* Diodon L xiii. 
if^ 33a. 
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an(limpnidcnt,might, perhaps, have been crowned c H A F4 
with fucccfs. But the timid mariners of Greece XIX. 
would have trembled at the propofal of trufting 
fuch a numerous fleet on the broad expanfe of the 
Ionian fea. They determined to crofs the nar- 
rowefk paffagc between Italy and Sicily, after coa(l« 
ing along the eaftern fhores of the former , until 
they reached the Strait of Meflina. That this de- 
fign might be executed with the greater fafety , 
they difpatched three light veffels to examine the 
difpofition of the Italian cities , and to folicit ad- 
xniffion into their harbours. The greateft part of 
Magna Graecia had , indeed , been peopled by Do- 
rians , naturally hoftilc to Athens. But from one 
Italian city the Athenians had reafon to exped a 
very favorable reception. The efifeminate Sybaris 
liadbeen demoliflicd, as related above " , by the 
'warlike inhabitants of Crotona, about the time 
that the Athenians , growing more powerful than 
their neighbours , began to feize every opportunity 
to extend their colonies and their dominion. Go* 
verned by fuch principles , they could not long 
overlook the happy fituation of Sybaris, near to 
which they early formed an eflablilbment that 
affumed the name of Thurium, from a falubrious 
fountain of frefh water ** ; and the colony was in-» 
creafed by a numerous fupply of emigrants , who , 
under Athenian leaders , failed from Greece thir* 
teen years before the Peloponnefian war *'. 

^' Vol. ii. p. 169. 

^* Q.¥oiULot:rxv cc^o njj xpi^K; hpiov. Diodor. 1. xii. p. 2§Sf 

** Suid. ad voc. Lyfias. 

G3 
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The armament ' at Gorcyra , whatever jealoufy 
its power might create in other cities, was entitled 
to tlie ^gratitude of Thurium; prefuming on which, 
the commanders, without waiting the return of the 
ad vice-boats , ordered the fleet to proceed , in three ^ 
(livifions,,to the Italian coaft. But neither the ties 
of.qonf;anguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by 
colonies towards tht\x parent ftate, could prevail 
on the fufpicious Thurians to open their gates , or 
even to furnifh a market, to their Athenian an- 
ceftors. The towns of Tarentuna and Locris pro- 
hibited them the ufe of their harbours and refufed 
to fupply them with water ; and they coafted the 
whole extent of the ihore, from the promontory' 
of lapygium to that of Rhegium , before any one 
city would allow them to purchafe the commodi- 
ties for which they had immediate ufe. The ma- 
giftrates of Rhegium granted this favor, but they 
granted nothing more; notwithftanding the earneft 
folicitations of Alcibiades and his colleagues, who 
exhorted them, as a colony of Eubosa, to affift 
their brethren of Leontium, whofe republic the 
Athenians had determined to re-eftablifh and ta 
defend **. 

While the armament continued at Rhegium , 
they Were informed by veffels which had been pur- 
pofely difpatched from Gorcyra, that the Egeftseans, 
notwithftanding the boafted accounts lately given 
of their riches , poffeffed only thirty talents in their 
trcafury. This difagrceable intelligence, together 



*♦ Thucydld. p. 445. 
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With the difappointmcnt of affiftance JSrom any c H a i 
Italian city, occafioned a council of war, to con*. xii'. 
fider what nieafures ought to be purfued in the Si- Th?y del 
cilian expedition. It was the opinion of Nicias^^ thrmode 
^that the Egeftaeans ought to be furniihed' with «f carry, 
that proportion of (hips only, the charges of which '^^^°" ^ 
they were able to defray; and that the Athenian 
fleet having fettled , cither by arms or by per- 
fuafion, the quarrels between them and their neigh- 
bours, (hould return to their. own harbours, after 
failing along the coaft of Sicily , and difplaying to 
the inhabitants of that ifland both their inclination 
and their power to proted the weakncfs of their 
allies." 

Alcibiades declared , " That it would be fliame- 
ful and ignominious to diffolve fuch a powerful ar- 
mament, without performing fome exploit worthy 
the renown of the republic; that, by the profpedl . 
of immediate and effedual fupport, the inferior 
cities might eafily be alienated from their reludant 
confederacy with Selinus and Syracufe ; after whicbj 
the war ought to be carried on with the utmoft vi* 
gor againft thofe republics , unlefs they re-eftab-* 
liihed the Leontines in their territory, and gave 
complete fatisfadion to the injured Egcftgeans." 

Lamachus not only approved the adive counfels Judioiont 
of Alcibiades, but propofed a meafure ftill more 
enterprifing. " The Athenians ought not to wafte chus 
time in unimportant objeds. Inftead of flriking 
at the extremities, they ought to affault at. once 
the heart and ftrength of the enemy. If they im- 
mediately attacked Syracufe, it would not only be 

G4 
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^ HA ?♦ the firft, biit the laft city, which they would have 
xiXr occafion to befiege. Nor could the attempt fail , 
if undertaken without delay, before the Syracu- 
fans had time to recolledl themfelves , and to pro- 
vide for their own defence; and while the Athe» 
nian troops, as yet undaunted by any check, en* 
joyed unbroken courage and blooming hopes. " 
Urejeaed. This advice, which does equal honor to the 
fpirit and good fenfe of Lamachus , was rejedled 
by the timidity of Nicias, and probably by the 
vanity of Aleibiades. The latter perceived a flat- 
tering opportunity of exhaufting all the refources 
of his eloquence and intrigue to get poffeflion of 
the dependent cities, before he illuftrated the glory 
of his arinis in the fiege of Syracufe. The fleet 
failed from Rhegium to execute his plan , which 
* was adopted by his colleagues, as forming the 

middle between the extremes of their refpedlivc 
opinions. A confiderable detachment was fent to 
examine the preparations and the ftrength of Sy- 
racufe, and to proclaim liberty, and ofifer protec- 
tion , to all the captives and flirangers confined 
within its walls. 

With another detachment Aleibiades failed to 
Naxos , and perfuaded the inhabitants to accept the 
alliance of Athens. The remain^ler of the arma- 
ment proceeded to Catana, which refufed to ad- 
mit the fhips into the harbour , or the troops into 
the city. But on the arrival of Aleibiades, the 
Caianeans allowed him to addrefs the aflembly, and 
propofe his demands. The artful Athenian tranf- 
ported the populace , ^nd even the magiftratcs 
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XIX. 



dicmfelves , by the charms of his eloquence ; the o h 4 p* 

citizens flocked from every quarter, to hear a 

difcourfe which was purpofely protradcd for fe- 

veral hours ; the foldiers forfook their pofts ; and 

the enemy , who had prepared to avail themfelves 

of this negligence , burft through the unguarded 

gates, and became mafters of the city. Thofe of 

the Cataneans who were mod attached to the in- 

tereft of Syracufe, fortunately efcaped death by 

^he celerity of their flight. The reft accepted the 

proffered friendfliip of the Athenians. This fuo^ 

cefs would probably have been followed by the 

furrender of Meffene, which Alcibiades had filled 

with diftrud: and fedition. But when the plot was 

ripe for execution *\ the man who had contrived, 

and who alone could conduct it , was difqualified 

from ferving his country. The arrival of the Sa- 

laminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens , that 

he might ftand trial for his life. 

It would be improper to fufpend the courfe of 
an interefting narrative , by defcribing the caufes 
and circumftances of this unexpeded event, if they 
were not immediately conneded with the fubSa* 
quent hiftory of the Sicilian expedition , and with 
the future fortune of the Athenians , who , after 
engaging, by the advice of one man, in themoft 
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*« Thncydides fays , " When Alcibiades kirew he; should be 
banished , he betrayed his accomplices to the party favorable to 
SyracBfe, who immediately put their adverfarics to death. " Thucydid. 
p. 462. We shall Fee hereafter ftill more fattal confequences of his 
refentmeiit againft his country. But nothing csn njorc ftrongly atleil 
4hf turpitnde of his character* 
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CHAP, romantic fchemcs of conqueft which the madnefs 
XIX. of ambition had ever dared to entertain , injudici- 
Oufly arrcfted the adivity of that man in the exe- 
cution of fuch extraordinary defigns, as could only 
be accompliflied by the wonderful refources of his 

Thecaufc fmeular and eccentric ecnius. It happened, that 

of his re- ^, . , i- i • i j • 

cai. on the njght preceding the mtended navigation to 

Sicily, all the ftatues of Mercury, which had been 
ereded in the Athenian ftreets as the boundaries 
of different edifices and tenements , were thrown 
•down, broken, and defaced. One only image of 
the god, of uncommon fize and beauty ,* was faved 
from the general wreck; it was afterwards called 
the ftatuc of Andocides , as it flood before the 
houfe of the Athenian orator of that name. This 
xtaring infult was firfl afcribed to the wicked ar- 
tifices of the Corinthians , who , it was fuppofed , 
jtnight employ fuch an abominable and facrilegious 
contrivance, to deter the Athenian armament from 
failing againfl their colony and kinfmen of Syra- 
cufe. But the enemies of Alcibiadcs availed them- 
felves of the impious levity ** of his chaiadler , to 
dired tlie popular florm againfl the head of their 
deteflcd foe. On the evidence of flaves, he was 

** Democritu!:, the chief promoter of the Atomic philofoph^ , wai 
Younger than Anaxagoras a and elder than Socrates. His fcfiolars, 
Diagoras and Protagoras, propagated his wild fyilem at Athens 
.towards, the. commencement of the Peloponneflan war. 'Whether 
Alcibiades. embraced the barren doctrines of that miferable feet , or 
adiiered to the divine philofophy of his mailer Socrates, or, more 
probably, fluctuated between them, he Qiuft, in all cafes alik< , have 
been obnoxious to the fufpicion of impiety. Comp. Strabo, I. Ixv. 
p. 703. Sext. Empiric. 1. llx. 11. Lacrt, 1. ii. in Denrocrit. Socrau 
et Pro tag. 
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ficcufed of having treated, with rude familiarity, chap. 
other adored images of the gods; and Theffalus, xix. 
the degenerate fon of the magnanimous Cimon, 
impeached him of impiety towards the goddeffes 
Ceres and Proferpine, whbfe awful ceremonies he 
had polluted and profaned; affuming, though un- 
initiated, the name and robes of the high-prieft, 
calHng Polytion (in whofe houfe this dreadful fcene 
had been reprefented ) , the torch - bearer , Theo- 
dorus the herald , and his other licentious compa- 
-uions the facred brethren and holy minifters of thofc 
my fterious rites *\ 

Such an atrocious accufation alarmed the terrors He is 
of the Athenians ; one affembly was fummoned after charged 
another; and the panic became the more general, pjeeylnd 
when it was underftood that, during the fame ni^ht tr«aran. 
lA which the ftatues had been mutilated, a body ^ll"]^' 
of Peloponnefian troops had marched towards the a. c. 41s. 
Ifthmus of Corinth. In the confufed imagination 
of the vulgar, it was poffible to unite the incom- 
patible interefts of fuperftition and of freedom; 
and they were perfuaded by Androcles , and other 
artful demagogues , that the profanation of the 
myfteries, the defacing of the ftatues of Mercury, 
the movement of the Peloponnefian troops , all 
announced a confpiracy to demolilh the eftabliQied 
form of popular government , the fafety of which 
had, ever fince the expulfion of the Pififtratidae ; 
formed an objed of univetlal and moft anxious 
iblicitude. 

^7 Plaurch. in Alcibiacl. 
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CHAP. Alcibiadcs defended himfelf , with his ufual tkh 
XIX. quence and addrefs , againft the mahgnity of a 

The arti. charge , unfupported by any adequate evidences, 

fices of Tiis 'pjjg foldiers and fallors / whofc eagernefs already 
grafped the conqueft of Sicily, interceded for the 
deliverance of their commander , whom they re- 
garded as the foul of that glorious enterprifc. A 
thoufand Argives and Mantineans, who had iiv 
lifted, on this occafion, under the Athenian bai>* 
^jiers, declared their unwillingnefs to fail, unle£s 
they were accompanied by Alcibiades, whole va» 
lor and abilities alone had determined them to 
engage in fuch an important, but dangerous fer- 
vice. This powerful combination in his favor 
difappointed the prefent hopes, without difconcert* 
ing the future meafures , of hi? enemies. They 
perceived that, were he brought to an immediate 
trial, it would be impoffible to obtain fentence 
againft him ; but that were his perfon and influ^t 
encc removed to a diftance from Athens, every 
thing might be hoped from the weaknefs, incon-^ 
ftancy , and credulity of the populace. It was 
therefore determined by this perfidious cabal, thai 
fuch orators as had hitherto difguifed, under the 
maOc of friend Chip or admiration, their envy and 
hatred of Alcibiades, fliould declare in full affem- 
bly, "that it would be inconfiftent with the cleareft; 
didates of prudence and propriety , to involve in 

/ the tedious formalities of a judicial procedure , a 

citizen who had been eleded general by the unani- 
:pious fufFrage of his country , and whofe prefence 
was eagerly demanded by the afifedion^te ardor 
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of his troops. The charges againft him deferved, 
dpubdefs , to be ferioufly examined ; but the pre- 
ient was not a proper time for fuch an inveftiga* 
tipn, which muft blunt the courage of his followers, 
apd interrupt the fervice of the republic. Let hira 
fail ^ therefore , for Sicily , and at his return home 
he will either vindicate his innocence, or fuffer the 
puniihment of his guilt. " Alcibiades perceived 
the poifon concealed under this affeded lenity, and 
teftified his reludanCe to leave behind him fuch 
abundant materials for the malice of informers. 
But his petition for an immediate trial was rejeded 
by the affembly. He therefore fet fail, probably 
flattering himfelf , that by the glory and fuccels of 
his arms, he would fllence the clamors, and de« 
feat the machinations, of his accufers. 

But this expedation was unfortunately difap* 
pointed. In a republican government, it is not 
more eafy to excite, than it is difficult to appeafe, 
the fermentation of public difcontents, efpecially 
it occafioncd by any real or pretended diminution 
of freedom. The removal of Alcibiades gave full 
fcope to the ebullitions ef popular frenzy. The 
Athenians were continually affcmbled to inquire 
into the violation of the ftatues. Many refped- 
able citizens were feized on fufpicion, bccaufe they 
had , on former occafions , difcovered principles 
hoflile to the wild extravagance of democracy. 
Others were imprifoned on the evidence of Teucer^ 
an obfcure ftranger, and Diopeithes^ a calumnious 
jdemagogue. The violence of the public diforder 
opened a door to private vengeance. Every 
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e BT A P« individual was defirous to fee his perfonal enemies 
XIX. among the number of Rate- criminals, and his re- 
fentment was invited falfely to accufe them , by an 
injudicious decree of the aflcmbly, offering high 
rewards to thofe who fhould denounce the guilty, 
and even to the guilty themfelvcs, who fhould dc^ 
nounce their affociates. 
AldbUdes Among the perfbns who had been, feized oa 
efcapes •• fofpicion , was the crafty and intwguing Timacus; 
ownip! ^^^ ^^^ profligate and impious Andocides, the 
xci. 2. fame whofe ftatue of Mercury had efcaped the ge- 
^' ***^* ncral mutilation. The known charader of thefc 
men naturally marked them out as peculiar vidims 
of popular fury. As they were confined in the 
fame prifon, they had an opportunity of commu« 
nicating their apprehenfions , and of contriving 
means of fafcty. Timaeus perfuaded his friend 
{ for the tics of common danger create between 
knaves a temporary ^friendlhip ) , that it would 
be weaknefs to die by a falfe accufation , when he 
might fave himfclf by a lie. Andocides turned 
informer. The prifoners whom he named were 
banilhcd or put to death; the reft were fet at 
liberty. The abfent , among whom was Alci- 
biades , were recalled to ftand trial. But thej^ 
did not obey the fummons fent them by the 
Salaminian galley. The wanderings and . mif* 
fortunes of more obfcure names are unknown, 
Alcibiades efcaped to Tluirium , and afterwards to 
Argos;*and when he underflood that the Athc^ 
nians had fet a price on bis head , he finally took 
refuge in Sparta ; where his adtive genius feizpd 
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the firft opportunity to advife and to promote thofe c il k ?, 
fatal meafures , which , while thej' gratified his pri- y^jy r 
vatc refentment , occafioned the ruin of his coun- 

The removal of Alcibiades foon appeared in the UnguU 
languid operations of the Athenian armament; ?f e"n°*"' 
The cautk>u^ timidity of Nicias , fupported by 
wealth , eloquence y and authority , gained an abfo-^ 
lute afcendant. over the more warlike and enter- 
prifing charadler of Lamachus , whofc poverty ex-i 
pofed him to contempt. Inftead of making a bold 
impreflion on Selinus or Syracufe , Nicias con^ 
tented himfelf with taking poffcffion of the incort^ 
fiderable colony of Hyccara. He ravaged , or laid 
under contribution , fome places of fmaller note ^ 
and obtained thirty talents from the Egeftaeans ; 
which , added to the fale of the booty , furniflied 
about thirty thoufand pounds fterling**, afum that 
might be ufefuUy employed in the profccution of 
an expenfive war. But this advantage did not com-» 
penfate for the courage infpired into the Syracu* 
fans by delay , and for the diflionor fuftained by 
the Athenian troops, in their unfuccefsful attempts 
againft Hybla and Himera , as well as for their de- 
jection at being confined , during the greateft part 

' *** Plot, in Alcibiad. et Ifacrates, and-Lyfias, in the Orations foe 

and againft the Ton of Alcibiades. Several facts and circumflances arc 

differently reprefcnted in the orations of Andocides ; but that oratoc 

was a party concerned. ^ 

^» Thirty talents from the Egeftxans , apiount to I 5,8ia 

The raU of flaves, etc. — • "^ : — 33.^59 

— t IP > 
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€ H A p. of the fummer, in the inadivc quai*ters of Naxos 

xix.^ 5ind Catana. 
' . , . The impatience of the Athenians murmured 

mminef agamlt thele dilatory and ignoble proceedings, 
to attack ^^ich appeared , alt ogcthe J unworthy the grcatnefs 
of their armament, the generous fpirit with which 
they, felt themfelves animated , and the ancient 
glory of the republic. Nicias y. refifling the wary 
didates of his own fear or forefight, determined ta 
gratify the inclination of his troops by the vigot 
ti his winter -campaign. The conqueft of Syra- 
cufe , againft which he intended to lead them , might^ 
well excite the emulation of the combatants , linc6 
that powerful city formed the rtain obftacle to 
^heir ambition , and the principal bulwark not only 
pf Sicily , but of the Italian and African fhores. 
DefcHPr Ancient Syracufe, of which the ruined grandeuf 

tionofthat ftj]! forms an objedt of admiration, was fltuate on 
a fpacious promontory, waflied on three fides by 
the fea , and defended on the weft by abrupt and 
almoft inacceffihle mountains.' The town was built 
in a triangular form , whofe fummit may be con* 
ceived at the lofty mountains Epipole. Adjacent 
to tbefe natural fortifications , the weftern or "in* 
land divifion of the city was diftinguifhed by the 
name of Tycha , or Fortune , being adorned by a 
jmagnificent temple of that flattering divinity. The 
triangle gradually widening towards the bafc , com- 
|)rehended the vaft extent of Achradina, reaching 
from the northern Chore of the promontory to the 
fouthern ifland Ortygia. This fmall ifland , coinpo- 
fixig the \Ybole of modern Syracufe, formed but the 

third 
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^ird andtheJeaft^kt^nfil^e'divifion bflheWciInt; ^ ^ ) ^^ 
S^hicb was fortified'^by'walte eighteen tniles iri'diP- ^^ 
cuit, enriched by a triple harbour , and peopled by "' '■ :\ 
above tSvo hundred thoufand ' warlike titiien^ ot .::.* » 
-mduftrious flives'*. • ' ' ' • • 

When the Syracufans heard the firll rumors of Temper off 
•the Athenian invafion , they defpifed , or affedted the syr*. 
to defpifc them , as idle lies invented to amufc 
the ignorance of the populace. The hoftJe arma- 
ment had arrived at Rhegium before they could be 
perftiaded, by the wifdom of Hermoci^tes , to pro- 
vide againft a danger which their prefumptioit 
paiilted as imaginary. But When they received 
-undoubted intelligence that the enemy had reached 
the Italian coaft ; when they beheld their tiumewus 
fleet commanding the fea of Sicily , And ready to 
make a defcent on their defenceleft ifland , they 
were feizod with a degree of juft terror and alarm 
proportional • t6 their falfc fccurity. They COn-i 
demned their former incredulity and indifference, 
which had been liouriQied by the interefted adula- 
tion of the demagogue Athenagoras, 'wHoi vainly 
aiTured them that the ffreng'th of Syracufe 'wa^ 
fufficieht not only to defy the affaults, but to de- 
ter the attempts, of arty Grecian foe. Ftom the 
heights of prefumptibn they plunged into th<if dSpth^ 
of defpair , and their fpirits were, with diffictilty, 
reftored by the; animating voice of Hcrmocracci j- 
who was not more prudent in profperity that) in-- 
trepid in danger *\ ^ 

•• Strabo, p. 266 , It feqqt- et* Thucydid, paflim. I. vJ* 
*> Thncydid. p. 436 , «t feqq. * 
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f} H ^ jp. rBy-Atf cjcbwtf^tidns they were encouraged M 

xiSf. ip^k^ r^ady their arms , to equip their fleet , to 

Th«y fn- i^^f ^pgtjien their garrifons , and to f^mmon the af* 

iifl^G§..9f their ^liei. Thcfe meafurqs were un^ 

dettaken with ardor, and carried on with unre- 

Wifimg ^fftivity ; and the dilatory operations of the 

pnemy npt only reaw>ve4 the receVit terror and tre- 

{Relation of the Syracufans ^ but infpired them wit|i 

ajnuTual iirmnefs. They requefted the generals , 

whor^ they had appointed to the number of fifteen^ 

to le94 th^mto Catan^,^ that they might attack thp 

J)pftile ca^ip. Their cavalry haraffed th^ Ath^ 

liians by frequent incutfions , beat up their quar« 

Jer$ ^ int^rcppt^d their convoyji , deftroyed their a4» 

yanqed ,pofts , and ey^ proceeded fo near to the 

inain body , that they wi^re diflindly heard demand* 

ing , with loud infults ^ Whether thofe bpafted lord^ 

pi Greece had left their native country , that thc;y 

plight form a precarious jif tt|em^nt at tjbe fofit fii 

Mount ^tna '\ 

strstagett Provokcd by th?f(p indignities, and excited by 

f(L^cttitfg ^h^ impatient fefentoient of his own tropps , Nif 

rofivmon ^ias was flill reftfained from an open attempt againl^ 

llclr^ Syrae^fe by the difficulties attending diat entef- 

prife. The diflanqe between Catan^ and the Sici> 

jlian capitad was moi*e than thirty miles ; but , aftef 

the moft profperous voyage, the Athenians cpul4 

not expect , without extreme danger , tp make 4 

'* Plutarch. T^e fiieer is differently expreiTed in Tbucydides: 
** Whether they had not come to gain a fettlement for themftlvts )« 
M foreign coiintry , rather than to replace the iteontines in thiir q^n. *l 
Thicydld. p. 4S9. 



4Jkfceiit -011 ihe fof tificd co^ of 2^ paw^^ful and vfc c n^^ 4 i"! 
gilan( W€«^y. If they determined to march by, j^^ 
land, %\kQy rouft h? b^raffod l)jr tfec i?uiaerojLis g^r 
valry of Syrawf* , which afilu^ w^tghed thei» 
moUons , and with \<rhofe a^Uvity , ic^ a^ t)rok?n. an(i| 
intricate QQUptrys, the f^rength of ho«^vy*atiQec:( 
troops w^s «xc*^diqgly ill qv^Ufi^ tq contract- 
To avoid ^9th in(;onvQaiiex^es , Nicies.. ejqQpjbyex^ 
a ftrat^g^fp. A ^iti^ep •pf Catana, whofe fuhiilq 
and daring genius, prepared alike tp dj[^ Qr.tpi de-y 
wive j ought to have pr^rvcd HU n^nac ^cmij ob- 
livion » appealed in Sytacule as a defef ter irpi^ his; '' 
pative city; th? iinhappy fate of whiph, ia b^jx^K^ 
(ubjedled td the iflaperiotis copi^pd^nd^ , qv l^cipii? 
lious- difordei- of the Athcnigp$ , hc^ lam^ot^d \fitH 
periidious tears , and with the plaintive; accjents of 
t^U-diflembled forrow. ** He was not the onlj( 
tnan who bewailed , with filial compaflion ^ the mit^ 
fortune^ and ignominy of his country. A numet 
rous bwd ofCataneans, wboiSp refentn^eqt was rei» 
prefled by fpai , longed tP take up arms , that thejj 
ipigbt deliver themfelves fvoai ^ difgraceful yok? ^ 
gnd repel the tyranny of the invaders- Npr cquIcJ 
the defign fail pf fupQcfs * if Syraqufe fhould f«* 
cond their generous ardor. The Athenians , £9 
liheraliy endowed with cpi^rage^nd ambition, v(qt^ 
(dcftitute pf wifdpra and of dif'cipline. They 
fpurncd the cpiifinement pf the military life; thcif 
pofts were forfaken , their Ihips unguarded ; they 
difdained the dutiers of the C.amp , and indulged iil 
the pleafqres of the city. On an appointed day i( 
would be eafy fpx the Syr^9^fanS| aflifted by thp 

H ^ 
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confpir^tors of Catana , to attack them ' unprev 
pared, to mount their undefended ramparts, tO de^ 
molifh thcit encampment , and to burn their fleet. * 
This daring propofal Well correfponded With the 
keen fcntiments of revenge which animated the in- 
habitants of Syracufe. The day was named , the 
plan 6i the enterpr^ was concerted, and the 
treicichcrous Catanean returned home to revive the 
hopes , and to confirm the rcfohftion , of his prc^ 
tcjrtdetl affociates, 

The fiiccefs of this intrigue gave the utmoft la* 
tisifadfoh to Nicias , whofe armament prejpared to 
lail 'ifi^r Syracufe on the day appointed by the ii> 
habitJarife X)T that city for aflatilting , with their 
whole force,, the Athenian camp. Already had 
they marcKed , with this vriew, to the fertile plain 
(>{ Leontiunft , when , after' twelve hours fail , ihfc 
Athenian fleet arrived in the great harboui* , difem* 
barked their trobps, and fortified a camp without 
the weflern wall , near to a celebrated temple of 
Olympian Jupiter; a fituation which bad beea 
pointed out by fome Syraculan exiles , and which 
was well adapted to every purpofe of accommcv 
dation and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry of Syi 
i-acuffe, having proceeded to the walls of Catana > 
had difcovered, to their infinite regret, the depar* 
ture of the Athenians. The unwelcome intelli- 
gence was conveyed , with the utmoft expedition , td 
the infantry, who immediately marched back to 
^roteA Syracufe. The rapid return of the warlike 
youth reftored the courage of the aged Syracu* 
^ans. They were joined by the forces of GciA, 
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Selinus , and Camarina; and it was determined, vrithw 

iput lofc oi time , to attack the hoftile encampment "• 

Only a few days elapfed before the Athenian? 

gave tiicra x fairer opportunity of revenge. The 

two armies, prepared to engage, refpedlively irir 

ilamedby refentment and ambition ; the one for^ 

midable in courage and numbers , the other elated 

by fuperipr difcipline and , habitual vidtory. The 

Syracufan, generals drew up their troops, fixte'ea, 

^d the Athenians onily eight , deep : but tbe la^tter 

had , in their camp , a body of referve , which wa^ 

kept ready for adion on the firft fignal. JJicias 

went round. the ranks, exhorting his foldiers by a 

i^ort difcourfe, in which he obferved, " that the 

ftrength of » their prefent preparations was better 

fitted to infpirc confidence, than themoft eloquent 

fpeech with a weak army , efpecially as they cour 

tended againft theSyracufans, a promifcuous crowd; 

•wh'ofc prefumption was founded on inexperience , 

and whofedcfultorious ardor, however fuccefsfuj ^ 

in predatory incurfions , would yield, to the firQ: 

ibock of regular war. They fought, indeed, itf, 

defence of their city ; fo did the Athenians an4 

their allies , whom nothing but military valor and 

iuccefs would reftore in fafety to their refpedivc 

countries '*. " Having thus fpoken , he led his 

troops to the enemy, who did not decline the eiv 

{[agement. The light-armed archers '* flcirmifhed 

'' Thucydid. p. 44s — 457* 

*♦ Thucydid. p. 458 et 4^9. 

' ' Thucydides mentions , befides thfi archei;s (to^otui) • tl|e Xf^9?oX« 
a«4 ^(^evicfriTUt, " the throwers of ftones and flingers. " P. 4W 
Tbey were all ^^^^^ 9 as ke fays immediately bel»w. 

Ha 
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^ It A r. ftt tJTe irkti : the ptieftS bi*6«gbt fbff h tfcfe actuftottted 
:tfic. Sacrifice* i ^ thitepets faift»0ttfcd for A getitrai 
':;." thafge. 

Ca«fR »f 'V'he Attack \y§s b<§|Uh wilh fiify > aftd OTtttiliil€i4 

tvei^ d«w -with pfcrftv^ranc^ for fevcral Jioufs. feotli fidess 
^"* -were artin^atcd by tvety pririGipk that cah infpirt 

3ind urge th^ utcn^n: vig^r df ^xettidit^ dttd vit^ 
tory vra« fti!l doubtfol, When A ttttiprft ftiddettJf 
arofi, accompanied witl) tiii^ufual pt\Ah ofthuDdet. 
, Tlri^tvent, which little ^fteftcd the Atb#niirtS| 
tonfouiidfcd the Uftexpeifienccd ereduHty t>f the cnfc. 
my, who were broken kttd j^t^to flight* Nicias 
feftraincd the eagcfrtiefe of his mM ifa the purfuit, 
left they fbbUld be expofed td danger ft^fti a bodf 
of twelve hundred Syficufan <:4Valiy , \^ho h^d tiot 
Engaged in tlie bittlC) but v^ho ittpatfetltiy Vratc!fae4 
^h Opfidrttilhity to affault the difotderifed phalanic^ 
The Syracufans efcaped to thtk city ^ ai^d the Athe^ 
fiians I'etuthed to their camp. In Cuch an ObilinatA 
cdnflid thfe vanquijlbed loft two hundred ftnd fixty | 
the viftori only fifty «en ; numbers that itlight oC^ 
tafion ndUch furprife, if we reflejfted not that, w 
ipppofe the offenfive weapons ufed by antiquity, thd 
•warriors of Greece (ill every circuttftance fo unv 
like the miferable add naked peafants of rtiodem 
Europe, whofe lives are facrificed without defence; 
gs without renibffe, to the ambition of men whonei 
the Greeks would have ftyled tyrants) being armed 
V^ith the helmet and cuirafs , the ample buckler , the 
• . firm, corfelet, and the manly greaves, they often 

iJifplayed their flcill, their courage, and their love 
of liberty, ai;s^ very (inaJl expenfe of human blpodL 
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The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, c ii a P. 
employed the dangerous adivify , and gratified the xix. 
impetuous ardor of the Athenians, but did not The ^:hc. 
facilitate the conqueft of Syracufe. Without more "u'n\" 
powerful preparations, Nicias defpaired of taking Catana 
the place, either by affault, or by a regular fiege. 
Soon after his vidory he returned with the whole 
armament to Naxos and Catana; a meafure which 
fufficiently proves that the late enterprife had been 
undertaken, not in confequence of any permanent 
fyftem of operations formed by the general, but 
in compliance with the ungovernable " temper of 
Ins troops, whofe ideas of military fubordination 
^ere confined to the field of battle. 



'' VTitbont tttending to this circamftanee , the conduct of Grecian 
senenls mnft, on many occafions, appear altogether' nnaccouncable. 
The (kme obfervatioii applies to modern biftory preceding the peace 
of Mnnfter. The famous war of thirty years , which ended in tha% 
peace, laid the foundation for the exact military fubordination >vbic1l 
diftingnisiies the prelcnt century. €ee Pere Bou'geant , Hiftoire de la 
piierre de'3P Aqs* 
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JPref4itriaii(ms for the enfning Campaign, — The Atht^ 
ftians begin the Siege mitb Vigor. — JDiJhrefs and 
Sedition in Syracufe.-— Arrival of Gylippur — who 
defeats the Athenians. — TranfaSlions in Greece. — * 
A^ fecond Armament arrites^ at Syracufe — r Its firjt 
Operations fuccefsfuL — The Athenians defeated. — 
Prepare to raife the Siege. — Navai Engagement 
in the Great Harbour. — Defpondency of the Atbe* 
nians. — =- . Stratagem of Hermocrates. — The Athenh 
ans raife their ^^mp. — Melancholy Firmnefs of 
l^icias. — Demojihenes capitulates. — Nicias fur* 
renders. — Cruel Treatment of the Athenian Cap^ 
fives. — Singular Exception. 



CHAP. i\l ICIAS had reafon to exped that his vidory 

XX. over the Syracufans would procure him re- 

vicias pre. fped and affiftance from the inferior ftates of Si- 

threnru! ^^V' ^*s emiffarics were diflfufed over that ifland 

ing cam- and the neighbouring coaft of Italy. Meffengers 

oT m were fent to Tufcany , where Pifa and other cities 

xci.2. had been founded by Greek colonies '. An 

A, c. 4is« embafly was difpatched to Carthage, the rival 

and enemy of Syracufe. Nicias gave orders to 

coiled materials for circumvallatipn, iron, bricks, 

and all neceflary ftores. He demanded horfes 



< Strabo , p. 243 » et p. 283 • et feq^. 
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from the Egeftseans ; and required from Athens 
reinforcements and a large pecuniary fupply; and 
negledted nothing that might enable him to open 
the enfuing campaign with vigor, and effedl *. 

While the Athenians thus prepared for the at- 
tack of Syracufe ^ the €iti2ens. of that capitjil dif- 
played equal adivity in providing for their owa 
defence. By the advice of Hermocrates, they ap- 
pointed himfclf^ Heraclides, and Sicanus; three ^ 
inilead of fifteen generals. The commanders newly 
deded , both in civil and military affairs , were in- 
vefted >yith unlimited power, which was ufefully. 
employed to purchafe or prepare arms, daily to 
exercife the troops, and to ftrengthen and extend 
the ifortifications of Syracufe. They like wife dif- 
patched ambafiadors to the numerous cities and 
republics with which they had been conneAed in 
peace , or allied in war , to folicit the continuance 
of their friendfhip , and to counteradt the danger- 
ous defigns of the Athenians. 

The importance of the city Camerina, fituate on. 
the fouthern coaft of Sicily, demanded the prefencQ . 
of Hermocrates himfelf. The Camerineans had 
given a very feeble and reludant affiftance to their, 
allies of Syracufe ; and the orator Euphemus em- 
ployed all the refources of his genius to unite 

'* It is remarkable that" though Nicias , after the removal of 
Alcibfadet , enjoyed the principal , or rather fole , command of the ' 
aRiny, he acted quite contrary to the opinion which he had declared) 
at Um commencement. of the expedition. ; The plan which he purCued , 
was that of Alcibiades , not his own : the views of the banished 
fflocral ftilt actuated the army; but the ardent Tpirit was wlthdravim » 
. tlMft could alone ebftire jth^ Xttcetft. . ;, ;■ 
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CHAP, them to the Athenian c6nMttkty. Aa dflimbly 
XX. being Itimmoned, Hermoci'ates infbrmed them, 
Argu. ^That a defire to prevent the deceptidn of the 
inents of Caoierineans, ilbtthe dread of the Athenian pQWer^ 
cttCkw!*" l^^d occafioned his prefeht jourrtey. That reRlefs 
and ^tmbitious i\ati6n « which had fo often kindled* 
the flamed of waif ort the continent of Greece , had 
lately failed td Sicily , under pretend^ of re-eftablifli-. 
ing the affairs of the Lebntine^ ^nd Egeftaeans, blit 
from a motive tttbre felfifh , whith it was eafy t6 
COtijedure, stnd impofTible to miftake. Their real 
and only defign was t6 fbw diHenfion and difagree-" 
iheiit among the Sicilian flates, which, fighting 
fingly , might be fucceffively fubdued. Hdw could 
effrontery affirm, or fimplicity believe, that the Athe- 
|iians Ihbuld undertake a voyage to vindicate th6 
freedoniof Egefta; they v^ha dppreffed, With alf 
the rigcflrs of (lavery, the unhappy ifladders of 
Pliboea, by whomEgefta had been built, andfroii^ 
whom its inhabitants were dcfcended ! Under pre- 
tence of delivering from the tyranny of the ^eat king, 
the Greeks of Afia, of the Hellespont, 6f Thrace, 
and of the ^gean, they had conquered and cri- 
Haved thofe various countries. They adlually em- 
ployed the fame perfidious contrivance againft the 
fafety 6f the Sicilians; but he trufted tliat thcit 
prefent undertaking , though carried on with equal 
artifice, would be attended >Yith very different fuc-? 
cefs ; and that they would learn , by experience , ta 
diftinguifh between the effeminate lonians and 
Hellcfpontines , >vhofe minds had been enfeeble4 
^hd debated by the Ferfian yoke, and the 
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|nligliahifo<)u$]>orimiBbfSiGHy4di^gGnaineG^^ o H a.p, 

t}{ Felopotmdus^ the fturoc of valor and of mi. 
liberty'." 

Supbemils 4 tlM Atfatoian, repelled, With force oftn* 
»nd fpirit, thcfe rejirdacbful aotufations. "The ***■*•*' 
c^dtiies of AtheiuKwefe kept in a dejpendenct, 
not lefs advantagleoiis to thetnfelvts thad honofv 
bble to the parent fiat^. The j^beril intereft of 
Greete required that the fiibe republic v^hich est 
firft had fo bravely eftitblifhed i fliould (liU Contiiittfe 
to maintain, the ilatioilal independence. They 
vtho yield protedion, tnuA afiume authority; bik 
this authority the Athenians had Exerted in a tnsiiv 
>ier effebtial to their own and to the public fafety. 
If they had fubjeded the neighbouring coafts and 
ifland^, their interqft might juftify that odious but 
neceOary meafure ; and the fame didates of found 
policy which induced them to conquer and to en- 
flave the tiellefpontine and Afiatic Greeks » would 
engage them to emancipate and to deliver the op- • 
prefled Sicilians. To this office they Were invited 
by the Leontines add Egefteeans ; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friendfhip atid con- 
fanguinity ; to this enterprife they were determined 
hy the ftrongeft of all motives, a well-grounded 
fcar left the inhabitants of Sicily (whofe numbers 
and diftance rendered it impoffible for Athens to 
fubdue, far lefs to retain them in fubjedion ) fhould 
fall a prey to the watchful encroachments of Syra- 
fcufe , and thus become an acceffion to the Pelopoo^ 
laefian confederacy." The C^merinean$ d|:eade4 
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g^n A V. the diftant ambition of Athens, but dreaded ftifl 

3CX. more the neighbouring kodility of Syracufe. Their 

The Ci. fears didated a reply ?n friendly and refpeOftU 

meriaeaiki tetins; but they craved leave to preferve a neu- 

'^Sbfcr" e ^*^fity between the contending powers , hoping , by 

sentniUy. 4:his expedient, to irritate the refentnaent of neither^ 

yet to defeat the defigns of both. 
The Athe. - Meanwhile the expcded reinforcements arrived 
aian* are from Athens. In addition to his original forces 
«od begia* Nicias had likewife coUeded a body of fix hundred 
the flege qayalry , and the fum of four hundred talents; and, 
goj. ' in the eighteenth fummer of the war, the adivitj^ 
oiymp. of the troops and workmen had completed all ne- 
"■• '• <:eflary preparations for undertaking the fiege of 
• ♦'♦• ^racufe. The Athenian armament enjoyed a pro- 
fperous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogili^, 
land the troops were no fooner di£embarked than 
they feized an opportunity of fignahzing their va^ 
ior againft a body of feven hundred men, who 
marched to reinforce the garrifon of Labdalus; an 
important fortrefs, fituatc on the higheft of the 
mountains which overlook and command the city. 
Three hundred Syracufans were killed in the puri 
fuit; the reft took refuge behind their walls; and 
the caftle of Labdalus was taken, and ftrongly 
guarded by the vidors. The plan wMch Nicias 
adopted for conquering the city , was to draw a wall 
on cither fide from the neighbourhood of Labda* 
lus, towards the port of TrogiW on the north, and 
towards the giilph , extending two leagues in cii*. 
cumfcrence, and juftly called the Great Harbour^ 
on the fouth. When thefc circumvallations had 
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{ufrrounded the place by land / be expeded , bybis c H a i 
niimerouis flteet, to block up the vridc extent of the xxu 
Syracufan harbours. The whole ftrength of the 
Athenian armament >vas employed in the former 
operations ; and, as all neceflary materials had been 
pto'snded \7ith diie attention , the v^orks rofe with a . 
rapidity which furprifed Jind terrified the bcfieged; 
Their former , as well as their recent defeat , de- . . , 
tcrred them from bppofing the enemy in a general 
engagement; but the advice oiF Hermdcrates per^ ' 
fusided them to raife walls , which might traVerfe 
^ttd interrupt thofe of thie Athenians *. The im^ 
minent dailger urged the adivity bf the wbrktaewj 
the hoftile bulwarks approached each Other; fre« 
quebt Ikirmiflbes took place , in one of which- the 
htzvt Laitiachus unfortunately fell a vidiiti to his 
raih valor'; but the Athenian troops maintained 
thcit ilfual fuperiority.' 

- Encouraged by fuccefs , Nicias pufeed the eniei Dil^reft 
my with vigor. The Syracufans loft hopes of y^^^?^* 
defending their new works , br of preventing the isyracafti 
complete circun^vallation of their city; and thii 
detpaif wfas iiicreafcd by the abundant fupplie^ 
which arrived from all quarters to the bcfiegfers,^ 
while the intereft of Syracufe feemed to be tiniver*' 
ftlly abandoned by the indifference ot cowardice of 
her allies^ In the turbulent democracies of Greece,' 
the moment of public danger commbnly gave the 
iignal for domeftic fedition. The populace cla- 
iftiored, with their ufuallicentioufneis, againft the ^ 

incapacity of perfidy of their -leaders ^ to wboifi-* 

« Tli«cy4iA. I. vi. V; 483," tt fr^q. ^ Fli^ftrch. in Nictg. 
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4» n A P< done they jrfbnbtil their misfoHuni^.' Noiy g^ 

XX. ntrah were ndmed in th# toom of H^tmwfnM 

flad bis coUeagufls ; snd this ini^i<:ieus dlf^rf^tiQit 

jooreafed tbecaitoimtirftof $yriiciife.i wbieh. At; length 

prepkared to capitulate ^ ' 

the stra- ' Wfcik thc ftfifemWy d«lit)Ci^tf4 cOTeeitHfig th4 

tufans mi- (fxepution of A ««^ftirr ^ wbipH t bpvr^Y« di^r^cip^ 

«ilted% *»!» ^«* declared to be nee^jTajry,. ^ Coifmtbiliaii 

their peio- gaUcy, fiojiiin)a»dpd;by Oongyjiw , «Rtew;d thf c,mi 

Hmc"!*^*" tral harbow 0{ Ortygig , which bfwgftrQugly ft>r^ 

oiym'p. tifed, ami' p?qefcratiag into th^ he*rt Q$ the city i 

xci. 3. ferv.ed PS tb« pri^oip^I and oioft fpcure ft^don* for 

A. C. 414. ^j^ Syr»«rfaq fleftt. IM ntyfs immii^t$]y rw<;b^4 

tbc aff^mbly, apd ^11 raaksof m^a wgerly cf^wd^* 

e4 atottnd <3ongylp^ the Cpripthjs^ij , that theyf 

li»iighe karo th^ d^fign of his voyage, and the 194 

imiion^M thm Pdoponncfian aljies. Gongyhi^ 

announced a fpeedy and effe^^ual relief to the bcH 

'"' ■ ■ fi«^ed city^ Hr acquainted the Syracufan&, that 

tbeeippbafly, ;fen|: the preceding year, to crave tbe 

' [ ^iftanqpoCP^oppnnefijs, bad b^en crowned wth 

luacefe* His own country n>eq had warmly embraced 

th^ caiife of their kinfn)i^n , apd mod refp^able 

n^olony. . They bad fitted out a wnfiderable fleet, 

tb^ arrival of which might be expeAed every hour* 

Tb^ Xaced??t9K>oian$ alfo bad ient a fmall fqua^ 

<J^on^ and the yrhole armament wa^ condiu3;)ed by 

i^ Spartaa <iybppus, an officer of tried vaioff 

a9d ability. 

Anifai of ^ Wjhile tbe diSifponding ciu^ens of Syracufe lifteaedc 

ian G ""- ^^ ^^ intelligcncp with pleafing aftoni|bi»ei|fei 

fuss ^ Thu€f4i4* F* 487* ^ Id. f. 499« 
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ft meflenger ^rriv^d by land from Oylippus ^ h 
himfelf. That experienced commander, inftead of ;)c; 
purfuing a diredt courfe lo Sicily , whiqh- might 
have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet ^ had 
Janded with four gallie^ on the vrefterp poaft of 
the ifland.' The name qf a Spartan general de- 
termined the M^avering irrefolption of the Sicjlianf. 
The troops of Himieraj Selinus, and Gela» flocked 
to his ftandard; and he approached Syracufe on 
the fide of Epippl^ , where the line of cpntravalla- 
tjon was ftill unfinilbed , with a body of fey^r^l 
thoufand men« 

The moft courageous of the citizens Tallied forth ^J^ 
to meet this generous and powerful prote^tpF. Athci 
The jun^ion was happily effeded ; the ardor of "^ 
the troops kindled into enth^fi^fm ; and they di£- 
^inguilbed that memorable day by furprifing feve- 
iral import«int Athenian pofts. This firft fucce£i 
fe-animated the 9<^ivity of the fpldiers and work;* 
men. The traverfe^w^U was extended with the 
ptnqoft diligence, and a yij^qrous fally deprive4 
the enemy of the ftrong caftle of Labdalus. Nicia$ 
perceiving th^t the intereft of the Athenians in 
Sicily would be continually weakened by delay:, 
"wiibed to bring the fprtune of the war to the decL 
jion of a battle. Nor did Gylippus decline the 
fngagepneht. The firft adlipn was unfavorable 
to theSyracufans, who had been imprudently poA- 
f d in the defiles between their own and the enemy'ii 
walls, which rendered of bo avail their fuperionty 
in caviilry and archers. The magnanimity of GjSi. 
Uppus acknowkdgQd tjiip err$ry (qx vrkkk h0 
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i n X p. c6inpletely atoned by bis judicious cohduft ia the 
XX, fuccecding cngagemenb. His forces were drawn 
tip in a mwc ipacious ground* The pikemen 
received the fhock of the' enemy's front. The 
horfes and light-armed troops affailed and Haraffcd 
their undefended flanks. The Athenians wcrfe 
thrown into difof der , rcpulfed , and purfued to their 
-tamp with confiderable lofs, and with irreparable 
•difgrace. 
Confe. The important confequences of this victory ap^ 

quences of ipeared Jn the fubfcquent events of the fiege. The 
^evcto. Syracufans foon extended their works beyond the 
iine of circum valiation , fo that it was impoflBble . 
to block up their city, without forcing their ranof- 
parts. The befiegers, while they maintained the 
fuperiority of their arms , had been abundantly fujv- 
|)hed with neceffaries frdra the neighbouring terri- 
tory; but every place was alike hoftile to them 
after their defeat. The foldicrs who went out in 
queft of wood and water , w^re unexpededly at- 
taked and cut oflF by the enemy's Cavalry , or by 
"the reinforcements which arrived from every quar- 
iter to the affiftance of Syracufe; and they were 
M length reduced to depend, for every neceffary 
fupply, on the precarious bounty of the luKan 
-fliore. 
Nicits de* '" Nicias , whofe fenfibility deeply felt the public 
aiands a -diftrefs , wrote a moll defpondirig letter to the Athe- 
«wt°foj^ -nians. He honeftly defcribed^ ^nd lamented , the 
Aihens. inisfortunes and diforders of his army. The flaves 
defcrted in great numbers; the rtiercenary troops^ 
vho fought-Only for-pay and fubfiftence, prefetT<d 

the 
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"the more fccure and lucrative fervice of Syracufe; o h A fy 
^even the Athenian citizens, dHgufted with the un- :XjC 
• expeded length and intolerable hardlbips of the 
war, abandoned the care of the gallies to unexps- 
rienced hands; an abufe too eafijy perasitted by 
the captains, whofe weaknefs and partiality had 
corrupted the difcipline, and ruined the Ilrength;^ 
of the fleet. «>Iicias frankly acknowledged his ii}« 
- ability to check the diforder; obrervihg,.that he 
wrote to thofe who knew the difficulty of goyero- 
ing the licentious fpirit of their domeftic tipop^. 
He therefore exhorted the affembly, either to cfdl 
" them home without delay., or to fend immediately 
■ a fecond armament , not lefs powerful than the 
ferO. r. -r . 

' Gylippus and Hermoorates (for the latter. had Navai ope. 
' again alhutaed the authority due to his abilities) JJ^^**®"'- 
' weiie acquainted with the adual diftrefs , as W9II xci. 4.' 
:' as the future hopes of the befiegers, who migbc A.c.411. 
; derive, in confequence of Niciass. letter, more 
' effedual luccours from Attica than the bsfteged* 
r.cijty could exped from Pdoponnefus. Tbey.were 
'. prompted by intereft, therefore, as well as by in* 
- dination,. to prefs the enemy on every fide, andat 
" once to aflail them by fea and land. Befides the 
. bad condition of the Athenian fleet, the absence of 
. a confiderable number of gallfes employed in con* 
. duding the convoys of provifions, encouraged this 
refolution. The Corinthian fquadron of. twelve 
.lail« long expeded with anxiety, bad efcaped the 
dangers of a winter's voyage; and at the coot* 
. jneQcemeotof the enfuing fpring.,. the harbours of 
Vol. m. I 
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©Hip. Syracufe vrere crovrded with the vrhole navat 
XK. 'firength of Sicily. Hermocrates perfuaded his 
•countrymen , " That the advantages of (kill and 
experience , \yhich he honeftlyafcribedtotheAthe- 
nians , could not compenfate their terror and con- 
• fufion at being fuddenly attacked by a fuperior 
'force , on- an element vrhich they affeded to com- 
'tnatid. Athens had affumed this boafied empire 
-of the fea in repelling the invafion of Ferfia. Sy« 
-Mcufe had a fimilar, yet ftronger motive ; and as 
ibepoffefled greater power, ^as entitled to exped 
'iiSore difiinguiflied fuccefs." 
juteriitte The principal ' fquadrjns of Syracufe lay in the 
Alt ccfi. ^Barbour dS Ortygia , feparated , by an ifland of the 
fame name , from the (lation of the Athenian fleiet. 
'While 'Hermocrates failed forth with eighty gal- 
UeS) to venture a naval engagement, Gylippus at- 
tacked the hoftile fortifications at Flemmyrium , a 
■' }>romontory oppofite to Ortygia , which confined 
' the entrance of the Great Harbour. The defeat 
«)£ tbeSyracufans at fea, whereby they lofl fourceea 
Veffds , was balanced by their vidory at land , id 
%hi^h they took three fortrefTes, containing a largci 
~ 4}iiantity of military and naval {lores , and si coD'k 
*faderable fum of money. In fome fubfequentac* 
'tiiDnS',^ which, fcarcely deferve the name of battMs, 
their ifleet was ftill uiifuccefsful ; but as they engaged 
witfa>great caution, and found every whereafecare 
Yetreat on a friendly fhore , their lofs was extremely 
- Inconfiderable. The want of fuccefs, in their fitft 
attempt, did not abate their refolntion to gain the 
-<;6mHand at fea. The hopes of defending tbcic 
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x:ountry iharpened their invention , and animated 
their adlivity. They could not, iildeed, contend 
l?eith the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evolu- 
tion , or in the Ikill of feamanOiip ; but in the dcf- 
tined fcene of adion , there was little opportunity 
for difplaying thofe advantages ; and by (Irengthen- 
ingf with unremitting labor , the prows of their 
Ihips, they compenfated, by fuperior weight , the 
defed of velocity. 4^hey provided alfo a great 
tiumber of loiall veffcls , which might approach fo 
near the hoftile fleet, that the light -armed troopd 
with which .they were filled could aim their darts 
againfl the Athenian mariners. 

By unexampled afliduity in completing thefe 
pr^arations, the Syracufans at length prevailed in 
a general engagement, which was fought in the 
Great Harbour. Seven Athenian fliips were lunk, 
many more Were difabled , and Nicias faved the 
remains of his jQiattered and difhonored arma- 
ment, by retiring behind a line of merchantmen 
and tranfpotts , from the mads of which had been 
fufpended.huge mafTes of lead, named dolphins 
from t^eirform , fufficicint to cruih , by their falling 
weight ,^ the; ftoutcft gallies of antiquity. This un- 
txpeded pbftacle arrefted the progrefs of the vic- 
tors ; Ibfttt the advantages already obtained elevated 
them with ^e higheft hopes, and reduced the eae« 
my to de^ir. 

The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attend- 
cd by misfortunes at home, iiiil more dreadful. In 
the eighteiath year of the war, Alcibiades accom* 
^antca vi'^Sjj^afU the aoabiffadors of Corinth and 
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CHAP. Syracufe , "who had foliclted and obtained afliftanct 
XX. to the bcfieged city. On that occafion , the Athct^ 
man exile firll acquired the confidence of the Spai^ 
tans, by condemning, in the ftrongeft terms, the 
injuftice and ambition of his ungrateful country- 
jmen , ^ whofe cruelty towards himfelf equalled 
, their inveterate hoilility to the Lacedaemonian re- 
' public; but that republic might, by following his 
advice , difarm their refentrlent. The town of 
Decelia was fituated on the Attic frontier , at ad 
equal diftance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 
Athens. This place, which commanded an extend 
five and fertile plain , might be furprifed and forti- 
fied by the Spartans * , who , inftead of haraffing 
their foes by annual incurfions , might thus iiileft 
them by a continual war. The wifdbm of Spartai 
had too long negleded fuch a falutary and decifivi 
meafure, efpecially as the exiftence of a fimilar de^ 
fign had often been fuggefted by the fears of the 
enemy , who trembled even at the apprehenfion oJF 
feeing a foreign garrifon in their territojry. '* 

This advice, firftpropofed, and often urged, bjr 
Alcibiades , was adopted in the commencement of the 
cnfuing fpring , when the warlike Agis led a powerM 
army into Attica. The defencelefs infaabitaots of 
the frontier fled before his irrefiilible arms ; but in^ | 
{lead of purfuing them, as ufual, into the heart of 
the country, he flopped Ihort at Decelia. AsaD 
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^ C. 4I3« 



* Tbt AtlMoiant » with their vfital imprudence , 
Iheeeft of Aldbiadee*e intrigues. At the time they onght, H 
to hmee Ibothed , they ezti)^er«teil the Sptrtnnt to tht 
frequent inentfiont from Pylnt « and hy openly 
Thntydid. 1. tl. Uk. fine. 
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neceffary materials had been provided in great ab« c R i 
undance , the place was fpeedily fortified on every xx 
fide , and the walls, of Decelia , which might be 
di(lin£tly feen accrofs the intermediate plain , bid 
defiance to thofe of Athens ^ 

The latter city was kept in continual alarm by The in 
the watchful hoftility of a neighbouring garrifon. , ^f ibat 
The open country was entirely laid wafte , and the couitn 
tifual communication was interrupted with the va* 
luable ifland of Eubcea, Irom which » in feafons of 
fcarcity , or during the ravages of war , the Athe- 
juans commonly derived the;r fupplies of corn, 
wine » and oil , and whatever is moft neceffary to 
life. Harafled by the fatigues of unremitting fer« 
wee, and deprived of daily bread , the flaves mur- 
mured, complained, and revolted to the enemy; 
and their defedion robbed the ftate of twenty thou- 
land ufeful artifans. Since the latter years of Pe- 
ricles, the Athenians had not been involved in fuch 
di(lrefs« But their present were far more grievous 
than their; pafi fufferings. Thefe had been chiefly 
occafioned by the temporary rage of the peftilence, 
the abatemerit of which there was always reafon to 
exped ; but thofe were inflided by the unextin- 
guifbable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foe '\ 

The domeftic calamities of the republic did not. The Ati 
bowever, prevent the molt vigorous exertions ^*"J J] 
abroad. Twenty gfllies , ftationed at Naupadus , gor in 
Mratched the motions of the Pcloponnefiam \:Rect ^f*7"!* 
dfftined to the afliftance of Syracufe : thirty carried caiamiti 
on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion 

* Tlinqfdtd. p. f oo , et ftqq* '* U. ibid. 

Is 
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C H A P. of Amphipolis; a confiderable fquadron colledcd" 
3% tribute , and levied foldiers , in the colonies of 
, Afia; another, ftiU more powerful, ravaged the 
coaft of Peloponnefus. Never did any kingdom 
or republic equal the magqaninaity of Athens ; ne- 
ver, in ancient or modern times, did the courage 
of any ftate entei'tain an ambition fo far fuperior to 
its power, or exert efforts fo difproportionate to its 
ftrength. Amidft the difficulties and dangers which 
encomp^ffed them on every fide, the Athenians 
perfiftcd in the fieg6 of Syracufe , a city little infe- 
rior to their own; and, undaunted by the adual 
devaftation of their^country , unterrified by the me- 
. naced affault of their walls , they fent , without dcr 
lay, fuch a reinforcement into Sicily, as afforded 
the ipoft promifing hopes of fuccefe in their expe- 
dition againft that ifland "• 
The Athe- The Syracufans had fcarcely • time to rejoice at 
nian arma- xh^if yidlory , or Nicias to b^wail his defeat, when 
mand'ed by" a numcrous and formidable armament appeared on 
Demofthe, the Sicilian coaft. The foremoft gallies , their prows 
»ives'»t sy. adorned with gaudy ftreamers, purfued a fecure 
racuft. courfe towards the harbours of Syracufe. The 
^cH.^* emulation of the rowers was animated by the 
A.. V. 413. mingled founds of the trumpet and clarion; and* 
the regular decoration, the elegant fplendor , 
which diftinguilhed every part f>f tbe equipment, 
exhibited a pompous fpetfacle of naval triumpb. 
Their appearance, even at a diftance, announced 
the country to which they belonged;and both the joy 

»« Thucyd^d. p. 5pl, et feqi? 
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cf the befiegers , and the terror of the befieged , ao- c a A. y# 
knowiedged that Athens was the only city in the xac» 
'world capable offending to tbefea fuch a beautiful 
and magnificent contribution. The SyraCufans em- 
ployed not unavailing efforts to check the progref&^ 
or to hinder the approach , of the hoftile armament ; 
"which , befides innumerable foreign vefiels and 
tranlports , confided of feventy-three Athenian gat- 
lies, commanded by the experienced valor of Dc-^- 
mofthenes and Eurymedon, The pikemen on 
board exceeded five thoufand; the light-armed' 
troops were nearly as numerous; and, including* 
the rowers, workmen, and attendants, the whole 
ftrength may be reckoned equal to that originally 
fent with Nicias '*, which amounted to above 
twenty thoufand men. 

The misfortunes hither^ attending the opera* ^^^ ^^^ 
tions in Sicily had lowered the charadler of ^the ge- biued for- 
ncral ; an4 this circumftance , as well as the fupe- g**^"^^'^ 
nor abinties of Demofthenes , entitled him to af- 
fume the tone of authority in their conjuiKft deli- 
berations. His advice, which Eurymedon highly 
approved , and in which the dilatory caution of Ni- 
cias fihally acquiefced , was clear and fimple. " They 
ought tb avail themfelves of the alarm which the 
unexpedted arrival of fuch a powerful reinforce- 
ment had fpread among the enemy ; and inftead of 
fubmitting to the tedious formalities of a fiege, at 
once aflault the walls of Syracufe. He trufted, 
by the valor of his troops, to obtain, in one day ^ 

s« Comp. Thucydid. fupra citat. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 336. Plat, in 
NIcia. 

I4 ' 
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" the valuable reward of long and fevere labors^, 
But if the gods had otherwife determined, it would; 
be time to defift from an enterprife, in which de- 
lay was equal to defeat, and to employ the bravciy. 
pf the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders of 
their country '* ". \ 

} After ravaging the banks of the Anapus , and 
making fome ineffedual attempts againft the forti* 
ficatibns on that fide, probably with a view to di« 
vert the attention of the enemy , Demofthenes 
cihofe the firft hour of a moonflbine night, to pro. 
<jeed with the flower of the army to feize the for- 
trefles in Epipole. The march was performed 
with fuccefsful celerity; the out pofts were fur- 
prifed; the guards put to thefword; and three fe- 
parate encampments , of the Syracufans , the Sici*. 
lians, and allies, formed a feeble oppofition to the 
Athenian ardor. As if their vidory had aU 
ready been complete , the affailants begap to puU 
down the wooden battlements , or M> urge ftht pur« 
iuit with a rapidit}% which difordered their ranks. 
Meanwhile, the vigilant adivity of Gylippus 
bad afTembled the whole force of Syracufe. At 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired. , 
The Athenians were decoyed within the intricate 
windings of the walls, and their irregular fury was 
firft checked by the firmnels of aTheban phalanx. 
A refiftance fo fudden and unexpedled might alooc;^ 
have been decifive; but other circumftances were 
adverfe to the Athenians: their ignorance of the: 



'' Thueydid. U vii. p. $19* 
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ground , the alternate obfcurity of night, and the c h a i 
deceitful glare of the moon , which , fbining in the xx. 
front of the Tjiebans , illumined the fplendor of 
tlieir arms , and multiplied the terror of their num- 
bers. ThiB foremoft ranks of the purfuers were 
repelled; and , a& they retreated to the main body, 
encountered the advancing Argivcs and Corcyreans, 
"^ho , (inging the Pcean in their Doric dialed and 
accent, were unfortunately taken for enemies. 
Fear, and then rage, feized the Athenians, who 
thinking themfelves encompafled on all fides, de- 
termined to force their way , and committed much 
bloodihed among their allies, before the miftake* 
could be difcovered. To prevent the repetition of 
this dreadful error , their fcattered bands were ob- 
liged at every moment to demand the watch-word, 
whidi was at length betrayed to their adverfaries. 
The confequence of this was doubly fatal. At 
every rencounter the filent Athenians were flaugh« 
tered without mercy , while the ienemy , who knew 
their watch-word, might at pleafure join, or de- 
cline , the battle , and eafily opprefs their weaknels , 
or elude their ftrength. The terror and confufion 
increafed ; the rout became general ; Gylippus pur- 
fued io good order with his vidorious troops. The 
vanquiflied could not defcent in a body with the 
celerity of fear, by the narrow paffages through 
which they had mounted. Many abandoned their 
arms , and explored the unknownpaths of the rocky; 
Epipole. Others threw themfelves from pre- 
cipices , rather than await the purfuers. Several 
tboufands were left dead or wounded on the fcene 
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of adion ; and in the morning the greater part o£ 
the ftragglers were intercepted and' cut off by the-* 
Syracufan cavalry '*. * 

This dreadful and une^cpeded dl&fter fufpended 
the operations of the fiege. The Athenian gene- 
rals fpent the time in fruitlefs deliberations con- 
cerning their future meafures , while the army lay 
encamped on the marfhy and unhealthy banks of 
the Anapus. The viciffitudes of an autumnal' 
atmofphere , corrupted by the foul vapors of an 
tinwholefome foil , made a fevere impreilion on the 
irritable fibres of men , cxhaufted by fatigue , dc-^ 
jedled by difgrace, and deprived of hope. A ge- 
neral ficknefs broke out in the camp. Demoi- 
thenes urged this calamity as a new reafofi f6p 
haftening their departure, while it was yet poffible 
to crofs the Ionian fea, without rifking the danger 
of a winters tcmpeft. But Nicias diflfuaded the 
defign of leaving Sicily until they fbould be war- 
ranted to take this important flep by the pofiUve 
authority of the republic. " Thofe who were ac- 
tually the moft bent on ignominious flight , would , 
after their return, be the foremoft to accisfe the 
weaknefs or the treachery of their commanders; 
and for his own part , he would rather die honor- 
ably in the field of battle, than perifli by the un- 
jufl fentcnce of his country. '*. Demoftbenes- and 
Eurymedon knew, by fatal experience, the irafciWe 
temper of an Athenian affembly ; they only ia» 
fifled, that the armament fhould at leafi remove to^ 



»^ Thucydid. p. 510, ct feq^. 
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^ more convenient ftation', from whence , after the c H a i»« 
troops had recovered their ufual health and fpirits, xXr 
they might harafs the enemy by continual dcfcents, 
until they obtained an opportunity o£ fighting the 
Symcufan fleet on the open fea. 

But even this refolution was ftrenuoufly oppofed His mo« 
by Nicias , who knew by the fecret correfpondence '*^"* 
which be maintained with certain traitors in Syra? 
pufe 9 that the treafury of that city had been ex- 
haufted by the enormous expenfe of two thoufand 
talents already incurred in the war , and that the 
magiftrates had {Iretched their credit to its utmoft 
limits 4 in borrowing from their allies; and who 
therefore naturally flattered himfelf , that the vi« 
gor of their refinance would abate with the decay 
of their faculties. The colleagues of Nicias were 
confounded with the firmnefs of an oppofition fo 
unlike the flexible timidity of his ordinary characf 
tcr, and fo inconfiftent with the fentiments which 
he had often exprefled concerning the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. They imagined that he might rely on 
fome more important ground of confidence, which 
his caution was unwillipg to; explain ; they fub- 
mitted therefore to hii^ opinion , an opinion equally 
fatal to bimfelf and to^ them, and to the armament 
which they commanded '\ 

Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited The Syr^. 
of the fame of his vidory , to draw a powerful re- ^"f*"*^^^^' 
inforcement from the Sicilian cities; and the tranf-. inforcc- 
ports , fo long expeded from Feloponnefus, fip^y «»«"«• 

'fS Comp. Thucydid. p. 5a4. et Flut. in Nid^* 
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c H A P. arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. The Pelopon- 
XX. ncfian forces had failed from Greece early in the 
fpring; and it is not explained for what reafon they 
touched on the coaft of Cyrenaica. There they, 
continued for fome months, that they might dc* 
fend their Grecian brethren , adually threatened by 
the barbarous afTaults of the Lybians ; and having 
conquered that dangerous enemy , they augmented 
theirfle^et with a fewCyrenian gallies '*, and fafely 
reached S3rracufe, the place of their firft deftina- 
tion. This fquadron formed*thft lad alliftance fent 
to either of the contending parties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the adlors in the 
following dreadful fcene ; for by the acceffion of ' 
the Cyrenians , Syracufe was either attacked or de- 
fended by all the various divifionsof the Grecian' 
name, which formed , in that age, the moft civil* 
ized portion of the inhabitants of Afia, Africa, 
and Europe. 
The Athe. • The arrival of fuch powerful auxiliaries to the 
pm*to"' befieged, and the increafing force of the malady, 
raife tkc totally difconcerted the Athenians. Even Nicias 
agreed to fet fail. Every nc^fieflary preparation was 
made for this purpofe, ana the cover of night was 
chofen , as moft proper for concealing their own 
difgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemy. But the night appointed for their depar- 
ture was diftinguifted by an inaufpicious eclipfe of 
the moon , for fo at leaft it was judged by the fii- 
perftitious fears of Nicias , and by the ignorance . 

'* Tbocydjd. p. t>7. 
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"^f his diviners *' , even in the vain art which they c H A l 
"prokffed. The voyage was deferred till the wyfti- xx, 
cal number of thrice une days. But before the 
expiration of that time it was no longer pradlicable ; 
for the defign was foon difcovered to the Syracii- 
latis, and this difcovery, added to the encouragC|- 
ment derived from the circumftances of which vrp 
have already taken notice, increafed their eagei^ 
nefi to attack the enemy by fea and land. Their 
attempts failed to deftroy , by fire-fliips , the Athe- 
Dian fleet They were more fuccefsful in employ- 
ing fuperior numbers to divide the ftrength , and to 
weaken the refi(lance,of an enfeebled and dejeded 
foe. During three days there was a perpetual fuc* 
ceffion of military and naval exploits. On the firft 
day fortune hung in fufpenfe ; the fecond deprived 
the Athenians of a confiderable fquadron conk* 
manded by Eurymedon ; and this misfortune was 
embittered, on the third, by the lofs of eighteen 
gallies, with their crews ". 

. The Syracufans celebrated their vidory with tri- Tbtfr put 
umphant enthufiafm; while their orators "ex- ^%^^ 
tMed and magnified the glory of a city , which., um ^ftna 
by its native prowefs and fiogle danger , had not 
only maintained the independence of Sicily, but 
avenged the injuries of the whole Grecian nampt 
too long difhonored and afflided by the opprefli\re 
tjrranny of Athens. That tyranny had been fe- 
atured and confirmed by the ufurped fovereignty of 

>7 The nilet. of dWination , we are told, should ha?e tatt](httlieai« 
llMt the obfcvrity ef aa c€lifre hetehcnsd Sk iiicceftfiil rctteac 
Flutatch. ia Ki«u. . 

*• Thncydid. p. %%g , et ftqf. 
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t It A P« thefea; but i^ven on that element, the courage of 

XX. Sjrracufe had defeated the experience of the enemy. 

iTheir renown would be iimnortal , if they accooH 

* ;pliihed the ufrful and meritorious work; and if , by 

-intercepting the retreat, and deftroying the arma^ 

-inent of the Athenians , they cruOied at once the 

qpower, and for .ever jhumbled the pride, ofthalt 

•4%>iring ptople '\ 

irh« thrown., /This dcfign^fuggefted by the: wifiJom of Her^ 

acroft the -Hiocratcs ,. was. eagerly adopted .by the adive zeal 

Great -of hisrfeUow-citizens i who ftrove , with unvemitting 

*'**°"'' (ardor, to ; throw a chain of veffels acrp£s the qiouth 

iof the Great Harbour , about a mile in breadth. 

Tile labor was campiete before .Nicias , totally Qf> 

:tupied by other objeidbs , attempted to interrupt it^ 

:A^er repeated:defoats , and although he was fornix 

-ferably tormeintediby the Aooe^ that he had fire-* 

^utmiy folicited ! his recal , that virtuous cooi* 

imander , whofe courage rofe in adve^rfity , ufedibe 

utmoft diligence to retrieve the affairs of his €0(ii^ 

-by. The Ihattered gallies were fpeedily refitted; 

-and' again prepared , to the numbcr.of an .hundred 

. . , . -andten, .toriik the event of a* battle. As ihey 

"bad 'fuffered. .greatly , on former .o^c^tqns , by the 

:hardnefs and maffive folidity of .the Syraciman 

rpixyws , Nicias provided theni withigrappliiig«'irQn$, 

pfitted to prevent ther^oil'of .theifi>opi]pnents,. iu|ci 

'thearepetition of :the faoftile flroke. {Tbe.decks»we|re 

'crowded with armed men, and i ibe.^ contiivamse 

to I which the enemy had hkhcx\iOghi^&y owed their 

ftreccfs , of introducing the firmnefs and inability oi 

a military, into a naval engagement, was adopted 
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Sn its full extent by the Athenians. When the fleet chap. 

vras ready for fea, Nicias recalled the troops from xx. 

the various pofts and fortreffes ftill occupied by their 

.arms, and formed them ixito one camp on the 

ihore , vrhere , on the day of battle, their ranks 

might be extended as >Yidely as the vicinity of the 

.Syracuian ramparts could fafely permit; that a 

ipacious retreat might be fecured to the Athenian 

• fliips, if perfecuted by their Ufualbad fortune;. in 

which fatal alternative nothing remained , but to 

retire by land, with the miferable remnant of the 

army. But. Nicias. did not yet defpair, that the 

laft efforts of his countrymen would break the 

, enemy's chain at the mouth of the Gfreat Harbot^*; 

and that they would return vidorious , to tranfport 

their encamped companions to the friendly ports 9f 

Naxos and Gatana. , 

Elevated by this hope , he forgot his bodily in* fioth fidw 
fomtic? , and fuRprefled the anguilh of his foul, p^"* 
:With a cheerfujif apd magnanimous iirmnefs, ^e 
removed the dejec^on of the Athenians , exhorting 
them, before they embarked, by an affedting a^d 
' manly fpeech,.** to remember the viciflitudes pf 
War, and the .lAftability of fortune '*. Though 
hitherto unfuef^c^ful , they had every thing to e^ 
ptGt from the llrength of their adual preparation^ ; 
tiorought xntxi i who had tried and furmountiocl fo , 
. fl&any dangqrs, -to yield to .the. weak {;»'eju4ices,pf . 
; mqexperiencjed jolly , and cloud ,.the, profped; of ip- 
t^re vidory ^ by die gloomy ^cmemb^pce^^^^j^ .v.\i/ 

'» Tb^lcydid,;^ 535, *t few- ^ * 
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CHAP, defeat They yet enjoyed an opportunity to dcs- 

XX. fend their lives , their liberty , their friends , their 

country, and the mighty name of Athens; an op. 

portunity vrhich never could return , fmce the vrhote 

fortune of the republic was embarked in the pro- 

fent fleet ". When Gylippus and the Syracufan 

' commanders were apprized of the defigns of the 

enemy , they haftened to the defence of the bar 

which had been thrown acrofs the entrance bf 

' the harbour. It is uncertain for what reafoo 

they had left open one narrow paffage ** , on eith^ 

fide of which they Rationed a powerful fquadroh. 

Gylippus animated the failors Ifith fuch topics 

as the occafion naturally furnifhed , and returned 

to take the condud of the land-forces, leaving St* 

' canus , Agatharchus , and Py then , the two firft tb 

command the wings, and the laft, a citizen of Gd« 

rinth , to command the centre , of the SyracufiiQ 

flee^, whick fell fliort of the Athenian by die nuni- 

bet of twenty gallies. But the former was admi. 

rably provided with whatever feemed moftneceflaiy 

for attack or for defence; even the Athenian grap- 

' pling-irons had not been overlooj^ed ; to elude tbe 

' dangerous grafp of thefe inflrun^ents , the prows of 

the Syracufan veflfels were covered with wet and 

flippery hides. \ 

Ktfti ca. Before the Athenians fet (ail , Nkias ^ that no- 

jj*|^*"* thing might be negleded to obtain fuccefs, wclit 

"Gfcat round the whole armament , addrefling , in the moil 

Harbovr. -i pathetic terms t the feveral commanders by namig 

^* Km rev «wr«(Xfii^lnrr« S^^rXw. '^TfawcyM. |>. 4U* 

recallinj^ 
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recalling to them the objeds moft dear and moft c h a. p- 
refpectable , which they were engaged by every tic xx. 
of honor and affedion to defend, and conjuring 
them by their families, their friends ^ and their pa- 
ternal gods, to exert whatever llcill or courage 
they coUedively , or as individuals, poffeffed , oa 
this ever memorable and moil important occafion. 
He then returned to the camp with an enfeebled 
body and an anxious mind , committing the laft 
hope of the repubUc to the adive valor of De- 
mofthenes, Eudemus, and Menander. The lirft 
impreilion of the Athenian^ was irrefiftible ; they 
burft through the paffage of the bar, and repelled 
the fquadrons on either fide. As the entrance 
widened , the Syracufans , in their turn , rulhed into 
the harbour , which was more favorable than the 
open fea to their mode of fighting. Thither the 
foremoft of the Athenians returned , either com- ' 
pelted by fuperior force , or that they might affift 
their companions. •The engagement became ge- 
neral in tlie. mouth of the harbour; and in this 
narrow fpace two hundred gallies fought , during 
the grcateft part of the day, with an obftinate and 
perfcvcring valor. It would require the exprcffive 
energy of Thucydides , and the imitative, though 
inimitabile, founds and expreflions of the Grecian 
tongue^ to defcribe thenoife, the tumult, and the 
ardor of, the contending fquadrons. The battle 
•was not long confined to the fhock of advcrfe 
prows' , and to the diftant hoftility of darts and 
arrows. The hearefl; veflels grappled , and clofed 
with each other , and their decks were foon converted 

Vol. Hit K 
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* H A ?• into a field" oJF blood. While the heayy-armed 
ii, troops toarded the enemy*s (hips, they left 
their owni expbfed to a fitnilar misfortune; the fleets 
were divided into maffive clutters of adhering gal- 
lies ; and the co'nfufion of their inibgled (bouts 
Ovefpowercd the voice of authority ; the Athenians 
exbortjrig , hot to abandon ian element on wbich 
their republic had ever acq[uired vilftdry ind glory, 
for the dangerous prbte'dibn of an hottile Ihorc; 
and the Syracufans encouraging each other hot to 
fly from an enemy , wfebfe weaknefs or 'cowardice 
had long irieditated flight **. 
The Athe. The fingular arid tremendous fpedlacle of an en* 
nians de. oraeemeiu more fierce and obftinate than any that 
had ever beferi beheld in £he Grecian feas , reftrain- 
cd the adivity, and totally lufpended the powers, 
of the numerous and a^yerfe battalions which en- 
circled the c6a(L The fpeftators and the adors 
were 'equally intereft^d in the important fcene; 
but the former, the current of whofe feiifibility 
was undiverted by any exertion of mind or body, 
felt more deeply, and expreflfed more forcibly , the 
various emotions by which they were agitated **. 
Hope, fear, the (bouts of vidory, the ibrieks of 
flefpair, the anxious folicitudc of doubtful Tiiccefs, 
animated the countenances, the voice? , and Ae 
gefture of the Athenians ,* whofe wTioie reliance 
centered in their fleet. *W?ien at length their gal- 
lies evidently gave, way on every fide, the contrail 
bf alternate , and the rapid tumult of fucceflivc 

• " ThttcyiKd. p. 5W, et ft^q. ' ^ li, ;p. 5M. 
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paffions, fobfided in a mclattcholy calm. This chap. 
dreadful paufe of aftonifhment and terror was fol- xx* 
lowed by the difordered trepidation of flight and 
fear: many efcaped to the camp: others ran, un« 
certain whither to diredl their fteps ; while Nicias , 
with a imall, but undilmayed band, remained on 
the fiiore, to proted the landing of their unfortu* 
nate gallies. But the retreat of the Athenians 
could not probably have been effeded , had it not 
been favored by the adual circumdance^ of the 
enemy, as well as by the peculiar prejudices of 
ancient fuperftition. In this well-fought battle , the 
vanqutlbed bad loft fifty , and the vidors forty ve& 
fete. It was incumbent on the latter to employ 
their immediate and moft ftrenuous efforts to re- 
cover the dead bodies of their friends , that they 
might be honored with the facred and indifpen* 
liable ikes of funeral. The day was far fpent ; the 
ftrength of the failors had been exhaufted by a long 
continuance of unremitting labor ; and both they 
»ad their companions on fhore were more defirous 
to return to Syracufc to enjoy the fruits of vidory, 
thaa tjo irritate the dangerous defpair of the van- 
^uiflied Athenians '\ 

* It is obferved by the Roman orator **, with no Their ex- 
lefs drurfi than elegance, that not only the navy of p™* **• 
Athens, but the glory and the empire of that republic, ^y , 
fuffered Ihipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syracufe. 
^'be defpondent degeneracy which immediately 
followed this ever memorable engagement was 

*» Thucydid. p. 545. *♦ Cic io V4rr. ▼. 37. 
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A p. tcftifiedin the ilcgled of a duty Mrhich tbe Atheni* 
'^ ans had never neglccfted beforfe^ahd in denying a park 
of their national charader, >vhich it had hitherto 
been their greateft glory to maintain. They aban* 
doned to infult and indignity the bodies of the flain ; 
and when it was propofed to them by their com- 
manders to prepare next day for a fecond engagc- 
inent , fince their veffels were ftill more numerous 
than thofe of the enemy, they, who had feldom 
avoided a fuperior, and who had never declined 
the encounter of an equal force, declared, that no 
motive could induce them to withftand the weaker 
armament of Syracufe. Their only defire was to 
efcape by land, under cover of the night, from a 
foe whom they had not courage to oppofe , and 
from a place where every objedl was offenfive to 
their fight , and moft painful to their refledion *^ 
The Syrt. The behaviour of the Syracufans might have 
cufansce- proved extremely favorable to this defign. The 
flftivli of* evening after the battle was the vigil of the feaft of 
Bercuies Hcrcules; and the ftill agitated combatants awak- 
tiovt joy." cned, after a Abort and feverifli repofe, to celebrate 
the memory of their favorite hero , to whofe pro* 
pitious influence they probably afcribed the merit 
of the moft fplendid trophy that ever adorned the 
fame of Syracufe. From the triumph of vidlory , 
and grateful emotions of religious enthufiafm , there 
was an eafy tranfition, in the creed and in the prac* 
tice of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licentK 
ous joy , and the excefTes of fenfu^l indulgence. 

*» Thucydid* p. 545* 
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Sports, proceffions, mufic, dancing, thepleafures 
of the table, of the elegant arts, and of unguarded 
<:dtiverfation , were incorporated in the texture of 
their religious >yor(hip. But the coincidence of a 
feftival and a vidlory demanded an accumulated 
profufion of fuch objeds as fboth the fenfes and 
pleafe the fancy. Amidft thcfc giddy tranfports , 
. the Syracufans loft all remembrance of an enemy 
whom they defpifed ; even the foldiers on guard 
joined the diffolute pr frivolous amufements of their 
xrompanions; and, during the greateft part of the 
night , Syracufe prefented a mixed (bene of fecure 
gaiety , of thoughtlefs jollity , and of mad and 
dangerous diforder *'. 

The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocrates 
alone withftood , but was unable to divert , the ge^ 
neral current. It was impoffible to roufe to the fa* 
tigues of war men buried in wine and pleafure, and 
intoxicated with/Vidlory ; and , as he could not in- 
tercept by force , he determined to retard by ftra- 
tagem , the intended retreat of the Athenians , 
•whofe numbers and refentment would ftill render 
them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they 
niight remove their camp. A feledb band of horfeu 
men , affuming the charadcr of traitors , fearlefsly 
approached the hoftile ramparts , and warned the 
Athenians of the danger of departing that nighty 
as many ambufcades lurked in the way, and all the 
moft important paffes were occupied by the enemy. 
The frequency of treafon gained credit to the 
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p H A p. perfidious advicfc; and the Athenians, having; 

xXi changed their firft refolution, were perfuaded by. 

Nicias to wait two days longer, that fuch meafures 

^ might be taken as feemed beft adapted to promote 

the fafcty and celerity of their march *'. 

The Athe- The camp was railed on the third morning after 

niansraife ^j^^ battle. Forty thoufand men, of whom many 

eir camp. ^^^^ afflided with wounds and difeafe, and ail 

exhaufted by fatigue , ' and dejcded by calamity^ 

exhibited the appearance, not of a flying army, 5ut 

of a great and populous community, driven botti 

their ancient habitations by the cruel vengeance of 

a conqueron They had miferably fallen hrom the 

lofty expedlations with which they failed in triumph 

to the harbour of Syracufe. They had abandoned 

their fleet , their tranfports , the hopes of vidory^ 

and the glory of the Athenian name; and thefo 

coUedive fufferings were enhanced and exafperated 

by the painful images which (Iruck the eyes and 

Their the fartcy of each unfortunate individual. The 

tffl^ions. tnangltd bodies of their companions and friends, 

deprived of the facred riles of funeral, affedled 

them with afentiment of religious horror, on which 

the weaktiefs of human nature is happily unable 

to dwell. They removed their attention JFrom this 

dreadful fight ; but they could not divert their 

compalSon from a fpcAacle hill more melancholy 

the numerous crowds of fick and wounded, whc 

followed them with enfeebled and unequal ftep5 

entreating, in the accent and attitude of unutterabi 

*' Thttcydid. p. 547. 
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gLttgmOxy to be delivered from the horrors qt famine, o H A »• 
or the rage of an exafperated foe. Amidft fuch 5^ 
affedUng fcenes, the heart of a ftranger would have 
melted with tender fyrapathy ; but how much more 
xnuft it have afflided the Athenians, to fee their 
parents, brothers, children, and friends, involved 
in unexampled roifery ! to hear, without the poflx- 
bility of relievipg, their lamentable complaints! 
and relu&antly to throw the clinging vidims froqfi 
their wearied necks and arms! Yet the care of 
perfonal fafety prevailed over every other care ; 
for the foldiers, either deftitute of flaves, or dit 
trufting their fidelity, were not only encumbered 
by their armor , but oppreffcd by the weight of 
their provilions **. 

The fuperior rank of Nicias entitled him to 9 Meian- 
pre^eminence of toil and of woe; and he deferve^ choiyfiri^ 
the regard of pofterity by his charadler and fuflferr 
ings, and ftill more by the melancholy firranefs of 
his condud. The load of accumulated tlifaflers 
did not fmlf him into ina(^ive defpopdency. He 
inoved with a rapid pace a^iound every part of the 
army , and the ardor of his mind re - animating 
the languor of his debilitated frame, be exclaimed, 
with a loud and diftind voice , ^' Athenians and 
allies! there is yet room for hope. Many have 
efcaped from ftill greater evils ; nor ought you 
ralbly to accufe either fortune or yourfelves. As 
to me, who, in bodily ftre^ngtb, excel not tho 
weakeft amon^ you (for yop fpe to what a mifer-. 
able condition my difeafe has reduced me), and 

*• Tbacydid. p. S4«. 
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CHAP, who', in the happinefs of private life, and the 
XX. deceitful gifts of profperity, had long been diftin- 
guifhed above the moft illuftrious of my contem- 
poraries, I am now confounded in afflidlion with 
the mearieft and moft worthlefs. Yet am I uncon- 
fcious of deferving fuch a fatal reverie of fortune. 
My condudl towards men has been irreproach- 
able ; my piety towards the gods *confpicuous and 
fincere. For this reafon I am ftill animated with 
confidence ; calamities , unmerited by guilt , are 
difarmed of their terrors. If we have incurred 
the indignation of the gods by our ambitious 
defigns againft Sicily , our ofiFence , furely , is 
fufficiently expiated by paft fufferings , which 
now render us the objeds of compaflion. Other 
nations have attacked their neighbours with lefe 
provocation , and have yet efcaped with a gentler 
punilhment ; nor will experience warrant the 
belief, that for the frailties and errors of paftion^ 
providence fhould impofe penalties too heavy to 
be borne. We have the lefs reafon to adopt an 
impious prejudice , fo difhonorable to the gods, 
when we confider the means which their goodnefs 
has ftill left us to provide for our defence. Our 
numbers, our refolution, and even our misfortunes, 
ftill render us formidable- There is not any army 
in Sicily capable to intercept our courfe; much 
lefs to expel us from the firft friendly territory in 
which we may fix our camp. If we can fecurc , 
therefore, our prefent fafety, by a prudent, fpeedy, 
and courageous retreat, we may afterwards retrieve 
our loft honor, and reftorc the fallen glory of Athens ; 
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iince the chief ornament of a ftate confifts in brave c tf A p. 
and virtuous men, not in empty fhips and unde- xx, 
jfended walls". " 

The adions of Nicias fully correfponded with ThcVe- 
his y^ords. He ncgleded none of the duties of a Atbea^^^^ 
great general. Inftead of leading the army towards an$. 
iNaxos and Catana, in which diredion there was 
reaJTonto apprehend many fecret ambufhes of the 
enemy, he conduded them by the weftern route 
towards Gela and Camerina; expeding, by this 
meafure, to find provifions in greater plenty, as well 
as to elude the latent fnares of the Syracufans. 
That nothing might be omitted which promifed 
the hope of relief, meffengers were immediately 
<lifpatched to the neighbouring cities, which might 
poflibly be tempted by their natural jealoufy of the 
growing profperity of Syracufe, to favor, the retreat 
of the vanquiflied. The .troops were then divided 
into two fquares, as the moft fecure and capacious 
arrangement. Nicias led the van; Demofthenes 
conduded the rear ; the baggage , and unarmed 
multitude, occupied the centre. In this order of 
inarch they pafled the river Anapus, the ford of 
^vhich was feebly difputed by an inconfiderable 
guard; and having proceeded the firft day only 
live miles, they encamped in the evening on a 
rifing ground, after being much harafled during 
the Matter part of their journey by the Syracufan 
cavalry and archers, who galled them at a diftance, 
intercepted the ftragglers, and avoided , by a fea^ 
fonable retreat , to commit the fecurity of their own 

.*» Thucydid. p. 5 SO. 
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c If A P. fortxine with the dangerous defpair of the Atho- 
XX» nians. Next day^ having marched oaly twenty 
furlongs they reached a fpacious plain, the conve- 
nience of which invited them to repofe; efpecially 
as they needed a fupply of water and provifion^ 
which might be eafily obtained from the (iirround- 
ing country '*. ^ 

Before this time, the enemy were apprized of 
their line of march; and, in order to. interrupt i^ 
they fent a numerous detachment to fortify th^ 
mountain of Acraeum. Ihis mountain^, which proit 
bably gave name to the fmall town fituate in its 
neighbourhood, interCeded the dircdl road to GeU 
and Camerina. It was- diftant a few miles frond 
the Athenian encampment , and a fmall degree of 
art might render it impregnable, fince it was of 4 
fleep and rapid afcent, and encompaffed on every 
fide by the rocky channel of a loud and foaming 
torrent. In vain the Athenians attempted, on three 
fucceflive days, to force the paffage. They were 
repelled with lofs in every new attack, which 
became more feeble than the preceding. In the 
firfl: and mod defperate , an accidental ftorm of 
thunder increafed the courage of the Syraculans 
and the terror of the Athenians. A fimilar event 
had , in the firft engagement after the invafion of 
Sicily, produced an oppofite effed on the contends ' 
ing nations. But the hopes and the fears of men 
change with their fortune. 

In the evening after the laft unfuccefsful conteft^ 
the condition of the Athenians was peculiarly 

*• Thucydid, p. 552, et fe^q. 
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deplorable. The numbers of the wounded had been c H a a 
increafed by the fruiilels attempts to pafs the moun- xx. 
tain; the enemy had continually galled and infulted 
them as they retreated to their camp ; the adjacent 
territory could no longer fupply them with the ne- 
ceflaries of life ; and they muft be compelled, after 
all their hardlhips and fatigues, to make a long 
circuit by the fea-fhore, if they expected to reach, 
in fafety, the places of their refpedive deflination. 
£ven this refolution (for there was no alternative), 
however dreadful to men in their comfortlefs and 
exhaufted ftate, was recommended by Nicias, who, 
to conceal his defign from the enemy, caufcd innu- 
merable fires to be lighted in every part of the 
camp ''• The troops then marched out under 
cover of the night, and in the fame order which 
tbey had hitherto obferved. But they had not 
proceeded far in this nodurnal expedition, when 
the obfcurity of the flcies , the deceitful tracks of 
an unknown and hbflile country , ^lled the mofl: 
timid or unfortunate with imaginary terrors. Their 
panic, as is ufual in great bodies of men, was fpeedily 
communicated to thofe around them ; and Demof* 
thenes, with above one half of his divifion, fatally 
miftook the road, and quitted, never more to rcjoifl, 
the reft of the army. 

The fcouts of Gylippus and the Svraculans Jhedivi. 

, , * * , V* • fion com* 

immediately brought intelligence of this important inanded by 

event, which furniflied an opportunity to attack i>«m«f- 

thc divided ftrength of the Athenians^ His fuperior ^tw to 

knowledge of the country enabled Gylippus, by Gyiippw. 

" Thacydid. p. 59^ » ct feqq. 
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c . H A P. the celerity of his march , to intercept the fmaller 
XX. divifion, and to fiirround them on every fide, in the 
difficult and intricate defiles which led- to the ford 
of the river Erinios. There he affaulted them with 
impunity, during a whole day, with darts, arrows, 
and javelins. When the meafure of their fuffer- 
ings was complete, he proclaimed towards thie 
evening, by the found of the trumpet, and with 
the loud voice of the herald, freedom, forgivenefs^ 
and protedion to all who fliould defert and aban- 
don the bad fortune of their leaders ; an offer 
Avhich was accepted by the troops of feveral Afia- 
tic iflands, and other dependent and tributary 
countries. At length h^e entered into treaty with 
Demofthenes himfelf, whofe foldiers laid down 
their arms, and delivered their money (which filled 
the capacious hollow of /four broad bucklers), oa 
condition that they (hould not fuffer death, impri- 
fonmerit, or famine**. Notwithftanding the number 
of the deferters and of the flain , the remainder 
flill amounted to fix thoufand, who were fent to 
Syracufe with their captive general, under a pow^er- 
ful and vigilant efcort , while the adivity of Gy- 
lippus followed the flying battalions of the enemy, 
tvrhich had been conduded by Nicias to the dif- 
tance of twenty miles, towards the fatal banks of 
the river AflGnaros. 
The divi. The Syracufans overtook the rear before the 
fton under ^^^ could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin of 
overtaken this rapid dream; and an herald was fent to Nicia^, 

by the 

** Thucydid. p. 553. 
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exhoirting him to imitate the example of his col« c H a p« 
league, and tofurrender, without farther blood(hed, xx. 
to the irrefiftible valor of his vidorious purfuers. 
Nicias dilbelieved, or aflfeded.to dilbelieve, the 
report; but when a confidential mefTengers, whom 
he was allowed to difpatch for information, brought 
certain intelligence of the furrender and difgrace 
of Demofthenes, he alfp condefgended to propofe 
tprms, in the name of the Athenians, engaging, 
on the immediate ceflfatipn of hoflilities , to reim« 
burfe the magiftrates of Syracufe for the expenfe 
of the war, and to delivei: Athenian hoftages (a 
citizen for a talent) until the debt ihould be liqui- 
dated ". 

Thefe tefms were rejefted by the Syracufans with Their nfti? 
djfdain;.5ind Gylippus having occupied the moft J|*fg^cif 
advantageous polls on every fide, attacked the army 
of Nicias with the fame mode of warfare which 
had, two days before, proved fo deftrudive to their 
unfortunate companions. During the whole day they 
bore, with extraordinary patience, the hoftile affault, 
ftill expedling^ itader cover of the night, to efcape 
the criiel vigilance of the enemy. But that hope 
was vain: Gylippus perceived their departure; and 
although three hundred men of determined courage 
gallantly broke through the guards, and eflfeded 
their efcape , the reft were no fooner difcovered 
than they returned to their former ftation, and laid 
down their arms in filent defpair. Yet the retura 
of the morning brought back their courage. They 
again took up their arms, ^nd marched towards 
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the river , miferably galled and afflided by the hof- 
tilc archers and cavalry. Their- diftrefe was moft 
lamentable and incurable : yet hope did not totally 
fcrfake them ; for like men in the oppreffion and 
Uinguor of a confuming difeafe , they ftill enter- 
tained a confiifed idea-, that their fiifferings would 
end, could they btit *each the bppi»fite banlcs -of 
At neighbouring river'*. 

t The dc^fire of affuaging their thirft encouraged 
this daring defign. They ruflied with frantic dif- 
order into the rapidity df the ftream ; the purfiiing 
Syracufans, who had occupied the rocky banks; 
deftroying them with itimimeraWc'VoHeys of miflGIe: 
weapons. In the Affinaros they had a new enemjr 
tk) cbntcfld with. 'The depth and force of the 
waters triumphed ov^r their fingfe , and {book 
their implicated ftrength. IVIany were borne down 
l!he ftream^ At length the weight of their num- 
bers refifted the violence of tbe^lsorrent ; but a new 
form of danger and of horror prefented itfclf to 
the eyes of Nicias. His foldiers turned their fury 
iigainft each other , difputing, with the point of the 
fwordj the unwh<^fome draughts of the agitated 
and tuAid cirrrent. This fpe<Slac!e melted the 
firmnels of his manly* foul. He furrendered to 
Gylippus , and aflced quarter for the miferable 
remnant: of his troops, who had not perifted m 
the Affinaros, or been deftroyed by the Syracufan 
ferchers and cavalry *'. Before the commands of 
Ihe Lacedaemonian gcHcral could pervade the array , 
many of the foldiers b^l, according to the barbarous 

»♦ Thucydid. p. 554- *' Ibid. p. 5S5v* 
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jira^ice of the age^, feizcd their prifoners and c H A F 
flaives i fo tliat the Athenian captives were aften- xx. 
wards diftributed among feveral coinmudities of 
Sicily » vrhich had fent alSiftance to Syracufe. The 
reft, upon layitig down their arms, were entitled to 
the pity and protedion of Gylippus ; who, after 
fending proper detachments to intercept and coi- 
le<fl tbe ftnigglers , returned in triumph to the city 
with the ineftimable trophies, of his valor and 
conchvft. 

Nicias had little to expeift from the humanity 6f Death of 
a proud andvidocioits Spartan; but Demoiliienes 
imgUt naturally flatter himfelf with the hoffc of irais! 
juJHce. He urged with energy, but urged in vain, 
the obficTvance of the capitulation which had been 
ratified with due forms , on xhe faith of which he 
liid forrenckred himfelf and the troops intrufted to 
his command. The public prifoners , condudled 
fucceffively to Syracufe, and exceeding together the 
number of leven thoufand , Avere treated with the 
fame iniiunan chielty. They "Were tmiverfally cmel 
condemned to labor in. the mines and quarries treatmea 
of Sicily " : their whole fuftenance was bread and 
'water : 'they ftififcred alternately the ardors of a 
fcorcfaing fun , and the chilling damps of autumn. 
fot fcventy days and nights they languifhed in this 
dreadful captivity , during which , the difeafes inci- 
dent to their manner of life were rendered infec- 
ticnisby the (lenth of the dead bodies^ which cor- 
rupted the purity of the furrounding air. At 
length an eternal feparation was made between 
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C n A p. thofe who (hould enjoy the happier lot of brelng; 

XX. fold as flavcs into diftant lands, and thofe Mfho^ 

ihould for ever be confined to thjcir iK^rriWe ,dui> 

igebns. The Athenians , witk fuch Italians^ and 

Siciliians as had unnaturally enabr^oed (heir cajufe ^ 

'!were referved for the latter doom..; iTheir geae- 

^-als , Nicias and Demofthenes f ; ihiditiot lived td 

i>ehold this melancholy hour. Gylippus would hwfi 

Spared their lives, not fromiany'ifaotives' of hti# 

manity and efteem, but that his joyous. return. to 

: ^arta might have been graced by'their prefence. 

;fiut. the refentment of the.Syracufans, the fears of 

the Corinthians ; above all , the fufpicious jealoufpr 

of thofe perfidious traitors who had maintained a 

fecretcorrefpondcnx:e;with Nicias, which they dread* 

.cd left' the accidents .of his future life might cH(co«- 

ver, loudly demanded the immediate executiohof 

!the captive generals". The Athenians of thoXe 

times juftly regretted the lofs of Demofthenes , a 

-gallant and entcrprifing commander ; but pofterity 

willfor ever lament the fate of Nicias, the moft 

: pious, the moft virtuous, and the moft unfortunate 

man of the age in which he lived. 

A finguiir Amidft this dark and dreadful fcene of cruelty 

t^tTs el ^"^ revenge, wemuftnotomit to mention one fin* 

■erai gulai examplc of humanity , which broke forth like 

cruelty, .a nieteor in the gloom of a nodlurnal tempeft. The 

Syracufan^, who could punilh their helplefe captives 

with fuch unrelenting fcverity, had often meked 

into tears at the affeding flrains of Euripides" , an 

Athenian poet, who had learned in the Socratic 

»7 Tl^ugydid. 1. vii. ad fin. »« See abdve, voJ. ii. p» 274. 

fchool 
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!fchool to adorn the leflbns of pbilofophy with lh€ ^ ft ji ^^ 
.charms 5f fancy , and Nvho >Vas regarded by the taftfc • Mi 
of his^ contempdraries , as he ftill is by many ei** 
lightened judges^ as the mbft tebder and pathetic^ 
the moft phildfbphieal and inftl*udive ^ of all tra<> 
gic writers. The pleafure >Vhicb the Syraculans 
had derived iProm his iriitnitable poetry ^ made theid 
longto hear it rehearfed by the flexihte voices and 
harinonious pronunciation of the Atheni^ns^ fo uim 
like , and fo fuperior, to the rudenefs ancj afperitjr 
of ^thdr own Doric dialed; They defired their 
captives to repeat the plaintive fcehes of their {» 
Vorite bard. The captives obeyed; and affedtirigf 
to reprefent the woes of ancient kings arid her6es> 
they too faithfully expreffed their own. Theit? 
tafte and fchfibility endeared them to the SyiracUi 
tans, who releafed theit bbnds, received them with 
kiddnei^ into their farnilies'*^ and, after treating 
them with all the honorable diftiridiorts bf ancient 
hofpitality , reftored them to their longing and af- 
fiided country ^ as a fitiall but precious \vreck ot 
the mbft formidable armament that had ever failed 
from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 
Athens j the grateful captives walked iti foleriin firo- 
ceffion to the houfe of Euripides, Whom they hailed 
as their deliverer from flavefy and death**. This 
acknowledgment i infinitely tiiore honorable thail 

^* Hrei Tii>7iH£¥ 9) itiotaiiu ypufifloLTot i " he is either dead or 
ictfchilig: terres; ** an expreflioii firft introduced at this time, Wat 
Afterwards applied proverbially , iti fpeakitig of tnvellcrt in fortigii 
•ountrits, wliofe fSsite was uacertain; 

** PIntarcb, iii Kicia; 
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C H A ^. all the crowns and Iplendor that ever furroufideitt 
VS^ the perfon , and even than all the altars and temples 
that ever adorned the memory of a poet ** , muft 
}iave tfanfported Euripides with thcfccond triumph 
which the heart of man can feel. He would have 
enjoyed the firfif if his countrymen had owed td 
his vittues the tribute which they paid to his ta« 
lents ; and if, inftead of the beauty and elegance of 
his verfes , they had been faved by his probity , his 
courage, or his patriotifin; qualities which ^ ftill 
more than genius and fancy , confiitute die real 
excellence and dignity of hUman nature^ 

V Hn aWvt » duipier YI. 
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iX^nfequencis of the Athenian MhfwtUnii in JSicify. --i 
FarmidabU Confederacy againji Athens. — Peculiat 
Refiitrces 6f ftee Gbvtrnmefas. -*- Naifol Operation. — 
Ba^Ie of Miletus. — Intrigues of Alcibiades, — Tbi ' 
Athenian Democracy fubverted.-^Tyrannical Government 
^ the Four Hundred. — Battle Of Erettia. — Democracy 
re . ejlablisbed in Athens. — 'Naval Succefs of the 
Athenians. — Triumphant Return of Alcibiades. — Tb§ 
Eleufinian Myfieries -^ and Plynteria. 



A N tii^ populous ind cxtenfivc- kingdoms of d to 
ijiiodera Eiirope , the fevbliltibhs of public affairs xj 
feldom difturb the humble obfcurity of private txten 
life ; but the national tranfadions of Greece involved *^* ^ 

mail 1 

the intereft of every family ^ and deeply afFeded . forttii 
the fortune and happinefs of every individual. ** ^** 
Had the arms of the Athenians proved fuccefsful 
in Sicily, each citiien would have derived from 
that event an immediate acceffion of vrealth, as 
well as of power ^ and have felt a proportional 
increafe of honor and fecurity. But their proud 
liopes perifhed for ever in the harbour of Syracufe. 
The fucceeding difafters fhook to the foundation 
the fabric of their empire. In one riflbi enterprife 
they loft their army , their fleet , the prudenae of 
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CHAP, their experienced generals , and the flourilhing 

XXI. vigor of their manly youth'— Irreparable difafters! 

which totatlly difabled them to refift the confederacy 

of Peloponnefus, reinforced by the refentment of 

a new and powerful enemy. While a Lacedx- 

monian army kivefted their city, they had reafon 

to dread that a Syracufan fleet (houlrf aflault the 

Piraeus ; that Athens muft finally yield to thefc 

x:ombined attacks, and her once profperous crtizens 

dcftroyed by tht fword, or dragged into captivity, 

atone by their death or difgrace for the cruelties 

"which they had recently inflicted on the wretched 

republics of Melos and Scione, 

The newf The dreadful alternative of vidory and defeat , 

Athens! "* renders it little furprifing that the Athenians fhould 

oiymp. have rcjedled intelligence, which they muft have 

^L*" received with horror. The firft meflengers of fuch 

fad news were treated with contempt: but it was 

impoflible long * to with - hold belief from the 

' miferable fugitives , whofe fqualid and dejedied 

countenances too faithfully attefted the public cala- 



' Ttiacydid. 1. vii. p. { ^7. Cieero goes farther. Hie primiiiii epct 
illias civitatis victae , comminarx, depreflxque funk: m hoc porta 
Atlieoieiiiium nobilitatis, imperii, gloriae naiifragium factum exiftimatw* 
Cicer. in Verrem , v. 37. 

* The calamity was fo great that the holdeft imaginatfon hadnerer 
dared to conceive its exifteoce. Their minds being thns unprepared » 
the Athenians , iays Thucydides , disbelieved xxt roig^xwroiv ^farutntf 
ti avTti Tu igya hx'jrs^suyori ; even tbofe foldiers who eCcapcd froa 
this melancholy buGnefs. Theftorics of Plutarch in Nicia , of Atbenarat* 
etc. may be fafely condemned at fictions, iince they art xosoafifteal 
whh Thueydidet^s narrative. 
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mi'ty. Such evidence could not be refufed ; the 
arrogance of increduhty was abaflied, and the whole 
republic thrown into confternation, or fei^ed with 
defpair. The venerable members . of the Areo- 
pagus expreffed the majefty of ftlent forrow ; but 
the piercing cries of woe extended many a mile 
along the lofty walls which joined the Pir3eus to the 
city; and the licentious populace raged with un- 
bridled fury againft the diviners and orators, whofe 
bliod predidlions, and ambidous harangues , had 
promoted an expedition eternally fatal to theii? 
country *'. 

The diftrefs of the Athenians was too great to 
admit the comfort of fympathy; but had they been 
capable of receiving , they had little f eafon to 
expert, that melancholy confolation. The tidings 
iq affliding to, them gave urifpeakable joy to their 
neighbours ; many feared , jmoft hated , and all 
envied a people who had long ufurped the do- 
minion of Greece. The Athenian allies, or rather 
iubjeds, fcattered over fo many coafts and iflands, 
prepared to affert their , independence ; the con- 
federates of Sparta, among whom the Syracufans 
}uftly alfumed the firft rank , were unfatisfied with 
victory, an4 longed for revenge : even thofe com-^ 
munities , which had hitherto declined the danger 
of a doubtful conteft, meanly folicited to become, 
parties in a war, which they c;xpeded muft finally 
terminate in the dcftrudion of Athens *. ^ 
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< TbvcydKI. i. ?!ii.p. 5^8 « et (»qq. 
^ Thucydid. I. viii. p. 558, CC reqq. 
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^ H A F» Should all the efforts of fuch a powerful con? 
%xu federacy ftill prb ve infufficient to accotnplifli thtf 
^betted i^j^ of the devoted city, there was yet another 
fentment' cnetny behind, from whofe ftrength and animofity 
9f ?«?fi«t the Athenians had every thing to fear. The long 
and peaceful reign of Artaxerxcs, king of Perfia^ 
expired four hundred and twenty-five years before 
the Chriftian »ra. The two following years were 
I'emarkable for a rapid fucceflion of kings* Xerxes^ 
Sogdianus, Ochqs ; the laft of whom aiTumed the 
iiame of Darius , to >¥hich hiftorians have added 
the epithet of Nothus , the baftard , to diftinguifl^ 
this effeminate prince frona his illuftrious prede-r 
Ceffor \ The firft years of Darius Nothus yr^r€^ 
employed in confirming his difputed authority^ 
^nd in watching the dangerous intrigues of his 
numerous kinfmen who afpired to the throne^ 
When every rival was removed that could eithep 
difturb his quiet or offend his fufpicion , the* 
inonarch funk into an indolent fecurity, and bi^ 
voluptuous court was governed by the feeble 
adminiftration of women and eunuchs *. Rut in the 
ninth year of his reign Darius was roufed from bis 
lethargy by the revolt of Egypt and Lydia. The 
defedion of the latter threatened to tear from his 
dominion the valuable provinces of Afia Minor ;^ 
a confequence which he determined to prevent by 
qnploying the bravery of Phamabazus, and the 

' Diodor. 1. xii p. %2i, CteiUs^ Perfic c. 3(lv. et req(|. 
* Cte0»«, c. zvii. 
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policy of the crafty Tiffaphcrncs, to govern re- c H a p- 
ipedively the northern and fouthern diArids of yasu 
4hat rich and fertile peninfula. The abilities of 
thefe generals not only quelled the rebellion iu^ 
Lydia, but extended the arms of their mailer to*' 
vards the fhores of the ^gean , as well as of the' 
Hellefpont and Propontis; in dired oppofition to 
the treaty which forty years before had been ratified 
between the Athenians, then in the height of their' 
profperity, and the unwarlike Artaxerxes. But 
the recent misfortunes of that ambitious people 
flattered the Perfian commanders with the hope' 
of reftoring the whole Afiatic coaft to the great* 
king ^ as well as of infliding exemplary punifliment' 
on the proud city, which had rcfifted the power, 
difmembered the empire, and tarnifiied the glory* 
of Perfia, 

The terror of fuch a formidable combination The Atii«^ 
might have reduced the Athenians to defpair; and 
our furprife that this confequence fhould not imme- icvoit, 
diately follow, will be increafed by the following* 
refledion. Not to mention the immortal trophies- 
of Alexander, or the extenfive ravages of Zingi^* 
Khan, Tamerlane, and the Tartar prince^ of thei^ 
race; the Spaniards, the Portuguefe, and otheJr' 
Tiations of modern Europe, have, with a huhdfol 
of' men, marched vidorious over the efFemiriate ox 
barbarous coafts of the eaftern and weftern world, * 

The, hardy difcipline of Europe cafily prevailed 

^ Tbue^did;. !• viil. i^ S60, tt Ctcfiat, Peffic. o'. K. 

i4 
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over the uq warlike foftnefs of India and the favag©^ 
ijjgi^ igncgranee of America. Byt the rapid fuccefs of 
2^1 tbefe conquerors was owing to their milita.ry 
l^nowledge * and experience. By the fupcriority 
of their arms and pf their difcipline, the Romaasi; 
fuhdued xl^e nations of the earth. But the Athe-i ^ 
i^ian^ ^ord the only example of a people, who, 
by the yirtues of the mind sjo.ne, acquired an ex-.: 
tpnfive dominion oyer paen equally impro.ved \yith 
themfelyes in the arts pf war and government. 
'J'hby pofleffed, or were believed to poQefs, fuperior 
^jpiirage and capacity to the nations around them; 
and (his ppinion , which (hould feem not entirely 
deftiti\te of fpundation , enabled them to niaintain^' 
by . very jfeeble garrifons, an abfolute authority in. 
t^ie iflands. pf the ^gean, as well as in the cities 
of the Afiatic coaft. Their difafters and difgrace 
in Sicily deftroyed at oncc^. the real and the ideal 
fupports, of their power; the lofs of one third of. 
their citizens made it impoffiblc to fupply, with 
fi:efh recruits , the cxhauft^d ftrength of . their 
garrifons in foreign parts ; the terror of their fleet 
was no n;iQre; and their, multiplied defeats, before 
the walls qfSyracufe, had converted into contempt 
that admiration in which Athens had been long 
held by Qrceks and Barbarians. 
Fecuiia* ^^^^ ^^ f^^^ governments there are many latent 

irefoqrc^i^ re(burces which publip calamities alqne can bring ta 

of free - a ^ 

govern - 

-incQts* ' ^^ '^^^ ^^ ^^^ Tartars should be doubted, tbe reader maf 

confult MonC de Guignes*s Hift. des Huns , and Mr. Gibbon's 
admirable defcrip^pn of thf managrs pf t|ie psaftond natioiis, iv. s(73* 
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h^t; and adverfity, \\^hich, to individuals en-* c H 4^. 
dowed with inborn vigor of mind, is the great xM,. 
fchool of virtue and of heroifm, furnifiies alfo to 
the enthufiaftn of popular affemblies the nobleft 
field for the difplay of national honor and mag- 
naAitnity. Had the oieafures of the Athenians 
depended on one man , or even on a few, it is 
probable that the felfifh timidity of a prince, and 
the cautious prudence of a council, would have 
(unk under the weight of misfortunes , too heavy 
for the unfupported ftrength of ordinary minds. 
But the firft fpark of generous ardor, which the 
love of virtue, of glory ^ and the republic, or 
even the meaner motives of ambition and vanity, 
Qxcited in the affembled multitude, was difFufed 
and increased by the natural contagion of fympa- 
thy ; the patriotic flame was communicated to 
every breaft ; and the focial \yarmth, refleded from 
fuch a variety <!>f objeds, became too intenfe to be 
Tefifled by the coldnefs of caution and the damps 
of defpair. 

. . With one mind and refolution the Athenians Pmde«» 
determined to brave the feverity of fortune, and to *„^ ^^^ 
witbftand the affaults of the enemy. Nor. did this fure$ of . 
noble defign evaporate in ufelefs {peculation : the **I' ^^^' 
•wifeft meafures . were adopted for reducing it to 
praftice. The great work began , as national re- 
formation ought always to begin, by regulating. 'r 
thc"^ finances , and lopping off every branch of. 
fuperfluous expenfe. The clamor of turbulent 
demagogues was filenced ; aged wi(dom and 
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experience were allowed cdmly to'dired the publiG" 
councils; new levies were raifed; the remainder* 
of their fleet was equipped for fea ; the niotions of 
the colonies and tributary ftates were watched with: 
an anxious folicitude, and every proper expedient 
was employed that might appeafe their animofity j- 
or rendef it impotent *. Yet thefe meafures, 
prudent and vigorous ^s they were , could not ,. 
probably , have fufpended the fall of Athens , had 
not feveral concurring caufes facilitated their operas 
tion. The weak , dilatory , and ineflfedtual proi 
ceedings of the Spartan confederacy ; the tem- 
porizing, equivocal, and capricious condudlof the- 
Perfian governors; above all, the intrigues and 
enterprifmg genius of Alcibiades , who, after inV 
volving his country in inextricable calamities^- 
finally undertook its defence, and retarded, diougH' 
be could not prevent , its deftiny. 

In the year following the unfortunate expedition* 
into Sicily, the Spartans prepared a fleet of ai| 
hundred jfail , of which twenty-five gallies were' 
furniflied by their own fea-ports ; twenty-five by 
the Thebans ; fifteen by the Corinthians ; and the* 
remainder by Locris , Phocis, Megara, and the; 
maritime cities on the coaft of Pcloponnefus. 
This armament was deftined to encourage and fup« 
port the revolt of the Afiatic fubjeds of the Athe-i 
nians. The iflands of Chios and Lclbos , as well 
as'the city Erythrae on the continent, folicited tft^ 



t-Thncydidt 1/ viii. p..f59. E^Iod^r.! i; iciif. p. 349- 
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Spartans to join them with their naval force. Their 
requeft was enforced by Tiffaphernes , who pro* 
fnifed to pay the failors , and to vidua! the (hips. 
At the fame time, an ambaflador from Cyzicus, a 
populous town fituate on an iflaqd of the Propon* 
tis , cndreated the Lacedaemonian armament to fail 
to the fafe and capacious harbours which had long 
formed the wealth and the ornament of that city, 
and to expel the Athenian garrifons , to which the 
Cyzicenes and their neighbours reludantly fub« 
mitted. The Perfian Pharnabazus feconded theif 
propofal; offered the fame conditions with Tiffa* 
phernes ; and fo little harmony fubflfled between 
the lieutenants of the great king , that each urge4 
bis particular demand with a total unconcern about 
the important interefts of their common mafter*^ 
The Lacedaemonians held ' many confultations 
among themfelves , and with their allies ; hefitated , 
deliberated, refolved , and changed their refoluv 
tion ; and at length were perfoadcd by Alcibiad^s 
to prefer the overture of Tiffaphernes and the 
lonians to that of the Hellefpontines and Pharna^ 
bazus. 

The delay occafioned by this deliberation wa$ 
the principal , but not the only oaufe , which 
hindered the allies from adiilg expeditioufly, at i 
time when expedition was of the utmoft importf 
ance. A variety of private views diverted them 
from the general aim of the confederacy ; and th? 
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c II A- p. feafon was far advanced before the Corinthians, 
XXI. who had been diftinguiflied by excefs of antipathy 
oiymp. . to Athens , were prepared to lail. They detecoiin- 
Ilc ' I ^ * from pride perhaps , as well as fuperftition , 
to celebrate", before leaving their harbours, the 
Ifthmian games, confecratcd to Neptune, the third 
- of the Grecian feftivals in point of dignity, and 
fplendor. From this ceremony the Athenians ^ 
though enemies, were not excluded by the Co- 
rinthian magiftrates; nor did. they exclude them- 
fclves, though oppreffed by the weight of paft 
misfortunes , and totally occupied by the thoughts 
of providing againft future evils. While their rc- 
prcfentatives fhared the amufements of this facred 
fpedacle, they neglcded not the commiffion re- 
commanded by their country. They fecreily in- 
• - formed themfelves of the plan and particular cir- 
; cumffances of the intended revolt, and learned the 
precife time fixed for the departure of the Corin- 
thian 'fleet. In confequence of this important in- 
telligence , the Athenians anticipated the dcfigns of 
the rebels of Chios, arid carried off feven (hips as 
pledges of their fidelity. The fquadron which re- 
V tur/ied from this ufeful enterprife, intercepted the 

* Corinthians ^s they failed through the Saronic 
. guiph J and having attacked and conquered them^ 
purfoied and blocked them up in their harbour3 V*. 

'* ** Jlpjv roc Mfusc hsopTOL(ru9-t, " The fcholiaft juftly obrerrei* 
the force of the " Si« , " " thoroughly, compJetely, " /. e, until thef 
had celebrated the games, the complete number of days » appointed 
by antiquity. Vid. IE, Port, ad loc. p. 55|. . ' 

" Thucydid. p. 564. 
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- Meanwhile the Spartans land their allies fent to 
the Ionian coaft fuch fquadrons as were fucceffivc- 
ly ready for fea, under thecondud of Alcibiades, 
Chalcideus , and AftyocKus. The firft of thefe 
commanders failed to the ifle of Chios , which was 
diftraded by contending fadions. The Athenian 
partisans were furprifed, and compelled to fubmit; 
and the city , which poffeffed forty gallies , and 
yielded in wealth and populoufnefs to none of the 
neighbouring colonies , became ?in acceffion to the 
Peloponnefian confederacy. The ftrong and rich 
town of Miletus followed the example : Erythrse 
and Clazomene furrendered to Chalcideus , feveral 
places of lefs note were conquered by Afty- 
ochus. 

When the Athenians received the unwelcome 
imelligence of thefe events, they voted the expen- 
diture of a thoufand talents , which , in more pro- 
fperous times, they had depofited in the citadel, 
under the fandion of a decree of the fenate and 
people, to referve it for an occafion of the utmoft 
danger. This feafonable fupply enabled them to 
increafe the fleet, which failed, under Phrynichus 
and other leaders, to the ifle of Lefbos. Having 
fecured the fidelity of the Lefbians , who were ripe 
for rebellion , they endeavoured to recover their 
authority in Miletus j anciently regarded as the 
capital of the Ionic coaft. A bloody battle was 
fought before the walls of that place , between the 
Athenians and Argives on one fide, and thePelo- 
ponncfi^s , affifted by the troops of Tiffaphemes 
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t n k V. ahd the revolted Milefian^, on the other. Thci 
±xi. Athenian bravery defeated, oil this occafion, the 
fuperior numbers of Greeks and Barbarians to 
'whom they Mrere oppofed ; but their Argive 
auxiliaries were repulfed by the gallant dd^ens of 
Miletus: fo that, in both parts of the engagement, 
the Ionic race , commonly reckoned the lefe wat- 
like , prevailed over their Dorian rivals and cncs 
Inies. Elevated with the joy of vidory , tht 
Athenians prepared to aflault the t6>^ , when they 
"Were alarmed by the approach of a fleet of fifty- 
five fail , which advanced in two divifiohs , the one 
commanded by the celebrated Hermbcrates , the 
Other by Theramenes the Spartan. Phrynichus 
prudently confidered , that his oVrn ftrength onl^ 
- amounted to forty- eight gallies , and refufed td 
commit the laft hope of the republic to the danger 
t>{ an unequal combat His firmnefs defpifed the 
clamors of the Athenian failors, who infulted*'^ 
tinder the name of cowardice, the caution of their 

the Atbe- admiral ; and he calmly retired with his whole! 

Bim fleft force to the ifle of Samos , where the popular fac- 
tion having lately treated the nobles with (hockinj^ 
injuftitfe and cruelty , too frequent in Grecian dei 
tnocracies , were ready to receive Mrith ^pen arms 

'^ Like Fabius, 

Kon ponebat enira nimores ante {alatem. " 

ENFnuS apui Cic 
tirhich Thucydides exprelFes with more vigor t " ah ^ort ru mriaet 
muht Slices* ffXoia;$ iiXKivivviwiu 9 ** p. 574. 



#etirct. 
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&e patrons of that fierce and licentious form of c h A i<i 
government. 

The retreat of the Athenian fleet ackno>vJedged 
the naval fuperiority of the enemy ; a fuperiority 
^hich was aloiie fufficient either to acquire or to 
inaintain the fubmiflion of the neighbouring coafts 
and iflands. In other refpedls too , the Pelopon- 
nefians enjoyed the moft decifive advantages. 
Their gallies were vidualled, their foldiers were 
|>aidby Tiffaphernes, and they daily expedled a re-in- 
forcement of an hundred and fifty PhcEnicianfliips, 
vrhich , it Was faid , had already reached Afpendus^ 
a fea-port of Pamphylia. But, in this dangerous 
crifis , fortune feemed to refped , the declining age 
of Athens , and , by a train of accidents , Angular 
and almoft incredible , enabled Alcibiades , fo long 
the misfortune and the fcourge , to become the de* 
fence and the faviour , of his country. 

During his long refidence in Sparta, Alcibiades 
aflumed the outward gravity of deportment, and 
conformed himfelf to thefpare diet, and laborious 
exercifes, which prevailed in that auftere republic; 
tnit his character and his principles remained as 
licentious as ever. His intrigue with Timea, the 
fpoufe of king Agis , was discovered by an excefs 
of female levity. The queen , vain of the attach- 
ment of fo celebrated a charader, familiarly gave 
ihe name of Alcibiades to her fon Leotychides ; a 
name which, firft confined to the privacy of het 
female companions , was foon fpread abroad in the 
yrorld. Alcibiades punithed her folly by a moft 
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CHAP mortifying , but well-merited declaration , 1boa(ling 
XXI. that he had folicited her favors frorti no other mo- 
' tive but that he might indulge the ambitious defirc 
of giv'ing a king to Spar^» The offence itfelf , and 
the ihamelefs avowal , ftill mdfe provoking than the 
offence , excited the keenefl refcntment in the bread 
.of the injured hufband^*. The magiftrates and geofi- 
rals of Sparta, jealous of the feme, and envious of 
the merit of a ftranger^ readily fympathized with the 
misfortune, and encouraged the revenge of Agis; 
and , as the horrid pradlice of affaflGnation ftill dis- 
graced the manners of Greece ^ orders were fent to 
Aftyochus, who commanded in chief the Pelppoa- 
nefian forces in Afia , fecretly to deftroy Alcibiades, 
.whofe power defied thofe laws which in every 
Grecian republic condemned adulterers to death.'*. 
But the adive and fubtile Athenian had fecuxed 
too faithful domeftic intelligence in the priucipal 
families of Sparta to become the vidim of this exe- 
crable defign. With his ufual addrefs he eluded all 
the fn ares of Aftyochiis; his fafety, however, re- 
quired perpetual vigilance and caution, and he de- 
termined to efcape from a fituatiOn , which fubjedU 
ed him to fuch irkfoniie conflraint. 
His con- Publicly banifhed from Athens , fecretly perfe- 

^^"^* cuted.by Sparta ^ he had recourf(^ to the friend(hip 
/lafheract. of Tiffaphernes , who admired his accompliCbments, 
/ and refpeded his abilities ; which j though far fupe- 

Kor in degree, were fimilar in kind to hi$ owo^ 



( . 



^* Plutarch , ii. 49. in Aleibia^; 

*^ LyGat in dtflence of Eupbiletds , etc. p. 4^9. 
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Tiflapherncs was of a temper the more readily to c n \v. 
ferve a friend , in proportion as he Icfs needed his xxi. 
fervices. Alcibiades , therefore , carefully concealed 
from him the dangerous refentment of the Spar- 
tans. In the felfifh breaft of the Perfian no at- 
tachment could be durable unlefs founded on in- 
tereft; and Alcibiades, who had deeply ftudied his' 
charader, began to flatter his avarice, that he 
might enfure his protedion. He informed him, 
that by allowing the Peloponnefian failors a 
drachma V or feven-pcnce fterling, of daily pay', he 
treated them with an ufelefs and even dangerous 
liberality; that the pay given by the Athenians, 
even in the moft flourifliing times , amounted only' 
to three oboli ; which proceeded , not from a dif- 
inclination to reward the fkill and valor of their 
Teamen , but from an experience , that if they received 
more than half a drachma each day, the fuperflliity 
would be Squandered in fuch proflijgate pleafures as 
enfeebled and corrupted their minds and bodies , and j^..;, . 
rendered them equally incapable of adivity and of '- - • • 
difcipline. Should the failors prove diffatisfied with' 
this equitable redudion , the Grecian charader af- 
for<led an eafy expedient for filencing their licenti- 
ous clamors. It would be Efficient to bribe the 
■ pzvsA commanders and a few mercenary orators ; 
and the carelefs and improvident feamen would 
fubmit, without fufpicion , the rate of their pay , a$ 
well as every other concern , to the influence and 
authority of thofe who were accuftoiped to govern 
them*'. ^ ; 

»«"Thney<l)<l . p. ft*, e» few. 

Vol. IIL M 
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TiflapSernes Heard tliii advice 'witti tlie attentioit 
of an avari'crous man to every propofal for faving 
Kis money y arid fo tf ue a judgment had Alcibiadcs 
formed oi Hkt Greeks , ihat Hermocrates the Syra* 
cufan w^ the only dflScer who difdained , meanly 
arid i)erfi4ioufly » to \Sttrky the intefeft of the mea 
tinder liTs cotaimand : yet thf-ough the influence of 
Bis cdlleagiiB , the plan of oedonbmy Sv<ls univer- 
feliy acLopted , and on a future occafion , Tifla- 
piierhes Doatfted that ^ftermocrafes , though more 
coy, \v^s iioi Idft febrruptible than others , arid that 
the oiAy f caTon for which he undertook the patron* 
dge of ffi^faitbrs, was to eompel his owri reludlahc^ 
to cbmpiy with the exorbitance of his derbands. 
TTiis reproach iU^ the opinion ehteftairied by 

foreign naUoris of 'Grecian virtue; but it is pro- 
oably ah afjpeffion on the ifarae of the ilhiftnous 
Syracufifn. 

V irtie intrigues of AJtibiades had fown jealoufy 
arid cliftruft iii the Peldpoririefiiri fleet : they had 
alienated the ihirids of tlie troops both ^from Tif- 
fephernies arid their comfriariders : the Perfian Svas 
ready .'to fdrlake'th'bife whom he had learned to 
ctelpjie; and Aldbia^ of this diipofitibii 

to inliiiuate that the alliarice of the Lacedximbhians 
^as equally expenfi've arid ihcbnvehierit for the 
and his lieutenants. " That thefc 



jrreat 



haughty reput)licaris wef e accuftomed to take arms 
to defericl *die llbertiefs of Greece , a defign totally 
iricohfiuent with th'e'views'dfthe'Perfian court. If 
the Afiatic Greeks and iflanders afpired at independ* 
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cncc, aWd hoped to deliycf ttemfelves ftoift Atlie- 
iiiarf gocriljors and g^rrilbni % >^hfe6itt IVititiittiag 
to pay trfbtite t6 PerfiaVthtj^pUghtTtcftilty t).h thfe 
'War at their own expfenfevfihct tktfj'V^rf^^ofti 
reap tiie bertefit-of its tuceefe BiJt ^ii 'Tiffsi^ernii 
purpofed to tbcbver the artciehC pbfflfeflltrtls df li^ 
mader, he ipqft beware of givitog ii decided: fdpc- 
riority to either party, efpedally t^the Warlike 
Spartans. By an attention to ,prefc'rve the balance 
even ,*fetweeti the hoftile repablits,, lie Wouidforcfc 
them to extiauft each other. Amidfk their /ilo'nieKid 
contefts ah opportunity vVodld fooh arrive, when 
Datius , without danger 6r e^penfe , ifaight erulh 
both , and vindicate his jiift heredit^y daim tb the 
dotirinioft of all Afia. '* 

Thefe artful rcprefentations producfed iloioft ail 
dpeti ferfe^ch between Tiffapliertifes and liis cbhfe- 
deratfcs. The advantage which Athens would 
derive from this rupture might have pavid the wiay 
for Alcibiades to return tp his countt*y : but he 
dreaded to encounter that popular fury , whofe 
tfk&s he had fatally experi^hced , and whofe mad 
Irefentment no degree of merit could appeafe ; he 
therefore applied fecretly to Pifander , Theramenes^ 
and other perfohs of dfftindion in the Athenian 
camp. To them he deplored the defperate flate 
of public affairs, expatiated on his own credit with 
Tiffaphernes , and infinuated that it might be yet 
|>()flible to prevent the j^hcenician fleet at Afpendus 
from Hailing to affift the enemy. Affuming gradually 
Ihore "boldneft,*as te perfceived the futfcefe of hW 
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C V i r.« intrigues,' he fuialiy. declared that the a^tbenian^ 

xxh might ob.taip not merely the neutrality, butip€;rhap3 

the a^n^p^e pf Artas^pipfes.v fhould they confent 

jto abolij^tl .their turbulent, democracy, fo odious 

Xo the F^erfians , and* intruft the admlniftratioa 

oC gov?irpipent to men worthy to negociate witn 

fo mighty a monarch.. 

TWt nei. , When the illuftrious exile propofed this meafure , 

b«n*au jt is uncertain whether he was acquainted with tho 

ready in jTecret cabals. which bad been already formed , botli 

•gitarion j^ |.j,g ^j^y j^j jjj ^jj^ camp , for. executing the 

the city ^cCgn whigh he fuggelled. The misfortunes, occa- 
•nu in the poned by the giddy infolcnce of the multitude, had 
***'^' thrown the principal authority into the hands of 
the noble and wealthy , who , corrupted by the 
(weets^ pf temporary power , were defirous of renr 
dering it perpetual. Many prompted by ambition, 
feveral moved by inconftancy , a few direded by a 
juft fenfe of the incurable defeds of democracy, 
weire prepared to encounter every danger , that they 
might overturn the eftablifhed conftitution. In the 
e . third and moft honorable clafs was Antiphon , 4 

man of an exalted charader , and endowed with 
extraordinary talents. The irrefiftible energy of 
his eloquence was fufpedted by the people. He 
appeared not in the courts of juftice , nor in the 
aifembly ; but his artful and elaborate compofitionsf 
pften faved the lives of his friends. He was the 
invifible agent who governed all the motions of the 
confpiracy ; and when compelled , after the ruin of 
bis party to (land trial for his life , he difcovere4 
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an aftivity and force of mind that aftoniihed the c H a p. 
nioft difccrning of his contemporaries ". Pifander , 3QCI. . 
Theramenes, and the other leaders of the arifto- 
cratical party, warmly approved the views of Alci- 
blades. The Athenian foldiers likewife , though 
they detelled the impiety , admired the valor, of 
the illuftrious exile , and longed to fee him reftored 
to the fervice of his country. All ranks lamented 
the dangerous fituation of Athens ; many thought 
that their affairs muft become defperate , fhoul4 
Tiffapheriics command the Phoenician fleet to 
cooperate with that of Peloponnefus ; and mariy 
rejoiced in the profpcdl of a Perfian alliance^ in 
confequence of which they would enter at once iatd 
the pay of that wealthy fa trap '*. 

'7 Tliucydid. ,1. vlii. p. 6oo. A If w lines above , ThDcydfdei 
iefcribes the character of Antipbon ivitb cxpreffive energy : a»n^ 
A^ntmw rtn y.vff locvrov «f£Tir rz j^Jgvcj t/g-sfcfi xod xj^oeris'o; »^wm«- 
hftou yt99/aniy nou i yvoinfj u-jtuv^ ** An Athenian, in virtue fecond 
to no man then living, endowed with the gteateft vigor of thought:, 
aad the greateft power of expreflion. " Plutarch in ^tbe very inaccurate 
and imperfect work, entitled. The Lives of the Ten Orators, tells vs^ 
tbat Antipbon was the firft who wrote inftitutioits of oratory ; ani 
that his pleadings were the moft ancient tbat bad eeme down to 
pofierity. The charaQer given by Plutarch of the writings of AntiphofL 

agrees with the high commendation of Thucydides. 

■ f 

'* What inflaeoee this confideraMon muft have bad , may b« 
•oajectured from the information of Andoicides, Orat. iii. who fays.,' 
that in the conrfe of this war the Spartans received , from their Perfian 
allies, fobfidies to the amount of five tfaouflind talents, aboitt a milHoa 
ilerling. The fsm is prodigioni j oonjCLdctiAg the value of money in 
tbat age. ^ 

Ma 
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One. man , the pcrfonal enemy o£ AlcibiadeSf 
alooe oppofed the general current But tlii3 man 
was Fhrynichus , whole prudent firmnefs as acorn*- 
mandcr we have already had occafioa to remark. 
The courage with which he invited dangers many 
Jiave equalled t but none ever furpaQed the bold- 
fiefs with which he extricated himfelf from diffi^ 
culties. When he perceived tji^t his cplleague^ 
were des^f to every objedion againft recalling th« 
friend of Tiffapherqes , be fecretly informed tbo 
Spartan admiral Aftypchus, of the intrigues which 
yrere* carrying on to the di&dvantage qf his (:oun* 
try. paring as this treachery was , "Phrynichus 
j^ddreffed a traitor not lels perfidiotis than himlelf. 
Aftyochus was becpme . the penfioner and crea- 
ture of Tiflaphernes', to wliom he communicated 
the intellig;ence. The Pcrfian again eommunicated 
3t to hi^ favorite Alcibiades , who complained 
in (Irpng jterm^,^^ ^^^ Athenians of the b^feoefs 
^nd yiljany. of Phrynichus. The latter excul* 
pated hitnfelf with confumtnate addrefs ; bat as 
the return Of Alcibiades mi^ht prove f^t^f to his 
fafety , fee ventured » a fecond time . to write to 
(AAyocbuSy gentiy reproaching him with his breach 
trfctjnfidwce, and expfaining by what means he 
might furprife the whole Athenian fleet at Samos; 
an exploit that muft for ever eftablifc his fi^me and 
■fortune. A^yocbus ^gain betrayed the fecret to 
Tiflkpbemes and Alcibiados ; but before their let- 
ters could be ronveyed to the Athenian camp, 
Fhrynichus , who , by fome unknown channel , was 
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jbforniied of this kcpj^ treacjiery , ijinticipatied the c H a p 
d^ngerovis cjifcovery , by ?ippri:fmg tlve A^hjcni^ns XXI. 
pf thp eacmy's defign to furprife their fleet. They 
^^d fcarcely employe^, tjhe J)rpper means to couo- 
%tx^ .that purpofe "Nyhen jnefiepgefs came from 
^lcil>i;iLde$ to announce the horrid pcrfjdy of a 
yrretph who, had bafi^ly facrificed to private reTent- 
ment the lafl; hope of his ppuntry. But the mef- 
fengers arjrived too late ; the prior information of 
JPhrynichu?, as wril as thie bold and fingujaf \vic^- 
.c^nefs of bis defign , which no common. degree q£ 
evidence was thought fufficieqt to prove , were fut 
.tained as ^rgurpejnts for b,is exculpation ; and it 
wa3 believed tjbat Alcibi^des had mj^die ufe of a 
ftr^tagexp ippft ^nfi^noMs in itfelf , but ;iot unex- 
^mpl^d aipop^ tbe Qreejcs , for deftroying ^ ipan 
whojqp he detefted '*. 

Tbp ppppfuion of FJirypichus , tjaoiigh it M^F^- ^'^p^*^ 
cd the defigns of Alcibiad^s , prevei^t^d jcjo.t t^e l^^^^ 
ntaiifjfi^ of Pifj^der ?nd his a/Jbciat;e§ fpf aJ),oIifli. fpu-wy , 
ing the djeiPAcr^cy. Jh^ ft^idicr^s ^,t §a^os yrejre '^^*^ 
induced , by the reafpii^ ^ppyp fl>eQt,ioi>e(j[ , ftp ^c- dcai 
..quiefQe in th,e refolutioi) .of jiHeir gepj^rak. ^ji^t a ^J^^*' 
niore.diflfv?ult t^fk refp^ip^d^ to dppf ivi? ^the ^eppje = 
of Athens of their Ub^iy^ <whicby fippe tji^« ^jtp^l- 
fipn s>{ the f?ipiJy pf ^jifRf^u^ , :^h^y)^^^^PIPy^ 
an hundred years. Pifander headed the aeputa- 
tion which was ient frgm th/e caip.p ^p fkp. ^ity to 
effed this important revolution. He acquainted 
the extraordinary affemWy , fummoned* on that 

■" Thucydid. 5. 587 -^S90; 

M 4 
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c H A P. occafioi^ in the theatre of Bacchus , of the meafurc^ 
XXL which had been adopted by their foldiers and fellow- 
citizens at Samos. The compad band ** of coii- 
fpirators warmly approved the example, but loud 
murmurs of difcontent refounded in different quar- 
ters of that fpacious theatre. Fifander aflced thb 
reafon of this difapprobation. ^^ Had his oppd* 
jients any thing better to propofe ? If they had , fet 
Ihem come forward and explain the grounds of 
their diffcnt : but , above all , let them explain how 
they could fave themfelves , their families , and tbefr 
country , unlefs they complied with the demand of 
Tiffaphernes. The imperious voice of neceffity 
was fuperior to law ; and when the adual danger had 
ceafed , they might rd-eftablifh their ancient confti- 
tutioh. " The opponents of Pifcnder were unable 
pr afraid to reply : and the affembly paGfed a decree, 
'irivefting ten ambafladors with full powers tQtr^at 
with the Perfian fatrap. * 

^ Nefoeia. Soon after the arrival of the Peloponnefian fleet 

liflaT** on the coaft of Afia , the Spartan commanders had 
piierflei. concluded, in the name of their republic, a treaty 
oiymp. ^jj.j^ Tiffaphernes ; in which it was flipulated , that 
A. c. 4ia. the fubfidies ihould be regularly paid by the king 
.ofPerfia, and that the Peloponnefian forces fhould 
employ their utmoft endeavours to recover, for 

** Or rather bands , accordiH^ to Thncydides. Pifimder was at. 
.-.pains to gwt over to his views tu^ ^wm/MVixg ^ d^m^ iTvyxfitmt 
w$9Ttfieiif tf Vff ^oXu no-ou sm tuou^ xou u^ou^i " The fiictiout ot 
juntos already formed in Athens, with a view to tliruft themfelves 
into the feats of judicature and the great offices of itate. *' ThoQydttt. 
t- S92. » 
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that monarch , the clominlons of his anccftors , c A a f. 
which had been longunjuftly ufurped, arid cruelly xlci. 
infuhed , by the Athenians. This treaty feemed fo 
honorable to the great king, that his lieutenanjb 
',could not venture openly to infringe it. It is pbf- 
iible , that in the interval between his intrigues with 
Alcibiades, and the airival of the Athenian ambaf- 
fadors at Magiiefia , the place of hiis ufual refi* 
dence , Tiffaphernes might* receive frefh inftruc^ 
tidns from bis court to make good his afj^reemeni 
with the Spartans. Perhaps the crafty fatrap never 
entertained any ferious thoughts of an alliance 
with the Athenians , although he fufficiently reliihed 
the advice given him by Alcibiades to weaken 
both parties. But whatever motive determined 
faim , it is certain that he fhowed a difmclination to 
'enter into any negociation with the Atheniaft 
ambafladors. Alarmed at the decay of his influence 
'wth the Perfians , on which he had built the flat- 
tering hopes of returning to his country, Alcibiades 
employed all the refources of his genius to coriceal 
his difgrace. By folicitations , entreaties, and the Ardaces 
meaneft compliances , he obtained an audience for his ®J ^*****^' 
fellow -citizens. As the agent of Tiflaphernes , hfe 
'then propof(id the conditions on which they migte 
obtain the friehdflbip of the great king. Several 
demands were made, demands moft difgraceful to 
the name of Athens : to all of which the ambafla- 
dors fubmitted. They even agreed to furrender 
the whole coaft of Ionia to its ancient fovereign. 
But when the artful Athenian ( fearful left they 
ihould ; on any terms , adniit the treaty yfhkh 
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c q A r« Tiffapberne^ vr%s refolved en,i>o tefrms to grant) 

^xi. demaoded that the P^rfi^n £leet3 (bould be aUovc4 

to fail , undi0;urh^4 9 ip ^he Grecian feas » the 

^mh^ff^dois , well jcngwiog that Ihpuld j[;bi$ conditioji 

be complied with , |io tr^Aty could biijd^r Qjeeticp 

fcom becoming 4 province of. Pei^fia , expre(fe4 

their indignation iji vejry qqguarded language , and 

left the affenably in dijtguft. This iniprudence 

enabled Alcibi^di^s tp a$rm^ \^jth fome appe^r^hf^ 

jpf trpth , th4t their Q^vn angef ^nd pbftinacy, not 

the r^luca^jicc of Tiffaphernes , h^d pbftrudled thp 

pegociatjon , wbich yas precifely the iffue of tbp 

pffair moft f^vor^ble to his yicNys "t . 

The dc- Hi$ artifices fi^iqceeded , bi^t >yere ppt Att;ende4 

^vtnuL ?^"*^ ^^ qoqfeawepc^S expeded irom them.. .The 

cd in Athenians, both i^ the €an>p and city, perpeived, 

o^m '.' ^y ^^^^ traqfjt^i/jn , that his credit with tjhe Ferfiap^ 

xcii.2.* was lefs t]hj»q hf? repr^fented it; ^\ii the wftocra- 

A.C. 4". tic^l f4(flion wer/? gjad tp ^et rid pf a nwri , w^pI; 

feftleft ^(ubitipft r,epdered . him ^ dangerous ?ffp- 

ipiate. They perfiOted , however , with j^rcj^t a<9ti- 

vity,in e5^(2<?jiitii;ig thi^ir purppfe ; <^f wfcich Phry- 

^i(:4ms^ who ii?d pppoijtd thew Pftly fcpn^ b^tre^ 

jf4 41pibiwle« , bfipawj? an fftjye ab.ettor, Wbcp 

per£uafw;)ji wm ijiejKediWfil ^ thpy ^2^1 rpcpurfe tp 

•Vipjje^e. A<n4wglfs,, JJype/bjBlv^ " I ,wd pt^i^r 

*» Thucyd^d. I. vi^i. p. $9^. 

'* Thiicydid^cs paints his character in ftw words : 'X'PrtjSoXw n 

•' Oije flyper^luf . |i yirortj^l^ ^HuiT • f^4 i^«»«*V< by ^ p|tt«w^hp, 
f ^ |rj^ ft^ Q£hi> jyQi^cjr ^d ftignity^ ,^.nt on account of hlf (e^tr«fi|e 
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JtCenliocis demagogues , vrere iQafliD^tod. Tbp c h a f. 
people of Athens, igr^oranr of the ftrength of th^ xxi. 
coofpiratiors, 9nd furprifed to fiod ia the nimaber 
many vrhono they Jestft fufpedlHi weiff refir^ified by 
ina^v^ (imidity, qr fludviated indf^utHfiil Cufpcnfe. 
The ctbfl aion^ adled with union ^nd with vi- 
gor ; and diBBcuilt as it* feem^d to fpbverd the 
Athenian democracy, Y^bich hadfqbfiftdH ^n hundred 
yc^rs.vritk unexampled glory, yet thi» dpfign was 
undertaken and aeqompliflied by the enterprifing 
adivity of Pirander, the artful eloque^e^ of T.h#- 
ramenes , the firm ii^trepidity of Fhryniebus , aofi 
the fuperintending wtfdooi of Antiphoft *'. 

He i| \f^s who formed the plaiy ^ and r^g^Ia ted Oovtn: 
the Qiode of attack, which waa eirri^d on by his ^l^^^ll 
aflociatea. In a deliberation cfHicf rning the means hundred. 
of retrieving the affairs of ihe publif^, Fifander 
propofed the eleding pf ten mep , who ihouJd bjp 
jcbaigfd with the iptporta?it tn^ of preparing and 
digefting refoltitions • to be on an appointed i^y 
laid btforc the aflf mWy of the people. When th^ 
4ay arrived , tb^ eommiffioners hftd but one veto- ^ 
Juliofi to pr opofe : ^ That every pitise o (bould 
be free to oflfipr his opinion, bowtver contrary to 
Jaw, >vithout fear of impcachmr nfc of trial \ " a mat- 
4er eflrntial to the ipterefta of the i^abal • fuioe 
iy a ftrange contradi^on in government, the 

jfMof^Wm* «M i^U bting a di4^C9f^ tf tl|^ fA$lf. " TM Qftr^dfm v^s 
iboa'giit to be for cyer difgracjed by beinp; applied to fuch an unworthy 
object, and then<ftforth laid afide. See Pint, in Nicia, an(t Ariftopli* 
ia Pac. ver. 680. 

*' Tliocydia. ibid.' et Lyfiai sdverC Agor^t. 
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c It A P. Athenian orators and ftatefmen were liable to prdfe* 
xki. cutioh ** before the ordinary courts of juflice, for 
fuch fpeeches and decrees as had been approved 
and confirmed by the affembly. In confequehce 
of this adl of indemnity , Pifander and his partjl' 
boldly declared, that neither the fpirit nor the 
forms of the eft^blilhed'conftitution ( which had 
recently fubjeded them to fuch a weight of mif- 
fortunes ) fuited the prefent dangerous and alarm- 
ing crifis. That it was neceffary to new-model the 
whole fabric of government; for which purpofe 
live perfons (whofe names he read) ought to^ be 
appointed by the people , to chufe an hundred 
others; each of whom ihould fcleft three a(foci« 
ates; and the four hundred thus chofen, men of 
dignity and opulence, who would ferve their coun^ 
try without fee or reward, ought immediately to 
be ittvefted with the majefty of the republic. They 
alone ihould condud the adminidratioii .uncon>- 
trolled, and aflcmble , as often as feemed proper, 
five thoufand citizens , whom they judged moft 
worthy of -being confulted in the management of 
public affairs. This extraordinary propdfal was 
accepted without oppofition : the p^rtifans of de» 
-mocracy dreaded the ftrength of the cabal ; and 
the undifcerning multitude, dazzled by the iof- 
pofing name of five thoufand , a number far t^ 
ceeding the ordinary affcmblies of Athens , per- 
ceived not that they furrendered their liberties to 
<he artifice of an ambitious fadion *'. 

*♦ By the ypocOii ^apoa^fim. See Cbap^ xiilt 
'^ Thucydid. et Lyfias, ubi fupra. 
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, But the Gondudl of the four hundred tyrants c 
(for hjftorians have juftly adopted the language o£ 
Athenian refentment) foon opened the eyes and 
yndcrftanding of the moft thoughtlefs. They 
^bolUhed every veftige of ancient freedom ; era- 
ployed mercenary troops levied from the fmall 
illand^ of the iEgean , to overawe the multitude , 
and to intimidate , in fome inftances to deftroy , 
their real or fufpedled enemies. Inftead of feiz* 
ing the opportunity of annoying the Peloponnc* 
iianSy enraged at the treachery of Tiffaphernes, 
and mutinous for want of pay and fubfillence, they 
fent ambafladors to folicit peace from the Spar^ 
tans on the moft diflionorable terms. Their ty- 
ranny rendered them odious in the city, and theii: 
cowardice made them contemptible in the camp 
at Samos. Their cruelty and injuftice were de- 
fcribed, and exaggerated, by the fugitives who. 
continually arrived in that ifland. The generous 
youth, employed in the fea and land fervice, were 
impatient of the indignities offered to their fellow- 
citizens. The fame indignities might be inflidled 
on themfelves, if they did not vindicate their free- 
dom. Thefe fecret murmurs brojce out into loud 
and licentious clamors, which were encouraged, by^ 
tlic approbation of the Samians. Thrafybulus and 
Thrafyllus , two officers of high merit and diftinc^ 
lion, though not adually intrufted with a fhare in 
the principal command **, gave adivity and bQ|dnef^ 



JI A P. 

XXI. 

Their ty- 
ranny reiir 
ders them 
odious. 



Their par* 
tiiiins at 
Samos de- 
ftruyed by 
Thrafy- 
bulns and 
Thrafyl. 
lus. 



^^ Neither generals nor admirals ; for Thrafybulos only commanded 
a smiley ; and Thrafyllus ferved In the lieavy • armed inhwtry* 
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G^^ A P. TifTaphernes and the. Spartans; and th^y-ftruck 

'xxi. terror (when his fpeech got abroad) into the 

tyrants of Athens , who had provoked the rcfent- 

jment of a man capable to fubyert their ufurpation. 

Hit mer- * Alcibiades left the care of the tit)ops to his col- 

mini '^Vcagues Thrafybulus and Thrafyllus, and with- 

drew himfelf from the applaufes ,of his admiring 

countrymen, on pretence of concerting with Tifla- 

•- " p'^^^^^^ ^^^ fyftem of their future operations. 

jSut his principal motive was to ihow himfelf to 

^ the Perfian , in the new and ijluftrious chara<%Qr 

with which he was invefted ; for having raifed his 

'authority among the Athenians by his influence 

with the fatrap , he expeded to ftrengthen this 

influence by the fupport of that authority. Before 

he returned to the camp, ambafladors had been 

fent by the tyrants, to attempt a negociation with 

*the partifans of democracy, who, inflamed by 

^continual report^ of the indignities and cruelties 

^committed in Athens, prepared to fail thither to 

jjrotedl their friends and take vengeance on their 

enemies. Alcibiades judiciouOy oppofed this ra(b 

/efolution, which mufl: have left the Hellefpoot, 

Jonia, and the iflands, at the mercy of the koftiie 

^eet. But he commanded the ambafladors to 

. .deliver to their mafters a fhort but pithy meflage: 

'^' That they muft' diveft themfelves of their it 

jegal power, and reflore the aneient conflitution. 

Jf they delayed obedience, he would fail to the 

Firxus, and deprive them of their authority ani 

their lives *'." 

V Tbvcydid^ ibid, ft Plut ii. 54. U.Yit. Akibiai. _ 

..• -^ y^^^ 
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When this meffage was rcpdrtecl at Athens, it c h a p« 
fldded to the diforder and cdnfufion in which that xxi. 
iinhappy city was involved. The four hundred, Tumults 
•who had adled with unanimity in ufurping the go- "'^^•"' 
Verortent, foon dilagreed about the adminiftration, 
knd fplit into fadions, which perfecuted each other 
as furioufly as both had perfecuted the people **. 
Theramenes and Ariftocrates condemned and op- 
|:^ofed the tyrannical meafufes of their colleagues. 
The perfidious Phrynichus was flain : both parties 
.prepared for taking arms ; and the horrors of a 
.Corcyrean fedition were ready to be renewed ia 
Athens,^ when the old men, the children, the 
: women, and ftrangers, interpofed for the fafety of 
•a city which had long been the ornament of 
Greece , the terror of Perfia , and the adniiratioil 
of the world *\ 

Had the public enemy availed themfelves of this Mutiny ia 
opportubity to affault the Pirxus, Athens could po'„nefi^ 
not have been faved from immediate deftrudion. camp. 
But the Pcloponnefian forces at Miletus, long 
clamorous and difcontented , had broken 6ut.into 
open mutiny, when they heard of the recal of Al- 
cibiades, and the hoftile intentions of Tiffaphernes. 
To the duplicity of the fatrap , and the treachery 
'i>f their own captains, they juftly afcribed the want 
of pay and fubfiftence, and all the misfortunes 
vrhich they fck or dreaded. Their refentment was 
violent and implacable. They deftroyed the 
P^rfian fortifications in the neighbourhood of 

^^Lylias ad7. Asorat« f* Thu€ydU«p. 610 

Vol.111. N 
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G H A p. Miletus; tney put the garrifons to the fword ; 
XXI. their treacherous conimander , Aftyochus , faved 
hi< life by flying to an altar ; nor was the tumult 
appeafed until the guilty were removed from their 
light, and Myndarus, an officer of approved valdr 
and fidelity, arrived from Sparta to affume the 
principal command ". 
Amidft rp^Q dreadful confequences which muft have 

muitsin refulted to the Athenians, if, during the fury of 
Athens, (lieir fedition, the enemy had attacked them with 
ponncfian ^ A^^^ ^f ^^ hundred and fifty fail, may be con- 
fleetap- ceived by the terror infpired by a miich fmaller 
^coaft* Peloponnefian fquadron of only forty-two veffcis , 
commanded" by the Spartan Hegefandridas. The 
friends of the conftitution had affembled in the 
fpacious theatije of Bacchus. IVIeffengers pafTed 
between them and the partlfans of Antiphon and 
Pifander, who had convened in a diftant quarter of 
the ciry. The moft important matters were in 
agitation, when the alarm was given that fome Pe- 
loponnefian (hips had been feen on the coaft. Both 
affcmblies were immediately diffolved. All ranks 
of men haftened to the Piraeus; manned the vefTels 
in the harbour; launched others; and prep^^red 
thirty-fix for taking the fea. When Hegefandri- 
das perceived the ardent oppofition which he muft 
encounter in attempting to land , he doubled the 
promontory of Suniura, and failed towards the 
fertile ifland of Euboea, from which, fince the 
fortification of Decelia, the Athenians had derived 



'' Tkucydid. p. 6ii. 
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far more plentiful fupplies than from the defolated c H a F 
territory of Attica. To defend a country which xxu 
formed their principal refourcc, they failed inpur^ 
fuit of the enemy and obferved them next day 
near the Ihore of Eretria, the moft confiderable 
town in the ifland. ' 

The" Euboeans , who had long watched an op^ Battle of 
portunity to revok , fupplied the Peloponnefian ^'•"f*** 
fquadron with all neceflarics in abundance ; but 
inflead of furnifhing a market to the Athenians f 
they retired from the coaft on their approach* 
The commanders were obliged to weaken their - 
ftrength , by detaching feveral parties into the 
country to procure provifions ; Hegefandridas 
feized this opportunity to attack them : moft of the 
Ibips were taken ; the crews fwam to land; many 
were cruelly murdered by the Eretrians , from 
whom they expeded protedidn ; and fuch only 
furvived as took refuge in the Athenian garrifons 
fcattered over the ifland '*. 

The news of this misfortune were rnoft alarm** - Dentd- ' 
irig to the Athenians. Neither the invafion of ^^"^y*J^| 
Xerxes, ^nor even the defeat in Sicily, occafioned inAtiiens. 
fuch terrible. confternation. They dreaded the im-- oiir«ip. 
mediate defedlion of Euboea ; they had no more a.c*4U. 
flijps to launch ; no means of fefiftihg their mul- 
'tiplied enemies : the city was divided againft th^ 
xsamp , and divided againft itfelf 'Yet the magna- 
nimous firipnefs of Theramenes did not allow, the 
friends of liberty to dcfpair. He encouraged them 

*» Thucydid, pi 63*. 

N3 
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e H A p« to dilburdcn the republic of its domeftic foes, "^hd 
9QUL had fuminoned ^ or who were at leaft believed to 
have fummoned, .the afliftance of the Lacedae. 
monian fleet i that they might be enabled to enflave 
their fellow -citizens. Antiphon, Piiauder, and 
others mod obnoxious, feafonably efcaped ; the reft 
fubmitted. A decree was pafTed, recalling Alci* 
biades , and approving the condud of the troops at 
Samos. The fedition ceafed. The democracy, 
which had been interrupted four months , was rer 
ftored ; and fuch are the refources of a ftee govern- 
ment , that even this violent fermentation was not 
Unprodudlive of benefit to the ftate. The Athe- 
Dians completed whatever had been left imperfect 
in former reformations '' ; and determined to de- 
fend , to the laft extremity , the ancient glory of the 
republic. 
Tfieitu^ By the imprudent or perfidious condudl of their 
tori"ous at ci:>mmanders , and the feditious fpirit of their troops, 
fea. the Peloponnefians loft a feafonable opportunity to 

illull terminate the war with equal advantage and honor; 
^.C.4ii. and having negledled the profperous current of 
their fortune^ they were compelled long and labori- 
oufly to ftrive againft an unfavorable ftreami. 

'' The government was brought back to its original principles^ 
as efbbli&bed by Solon. Among otber falutary regulations * it was 
^nactcd 9 tnat no one should receive a falary for any public magiftracy* 
** And now, *' {ay& Tbvcydides» for the firft tirtie, in the prefent a^ 
mt leaft, the Athenians modelled their government aright; and thit 
enabled Athens again to raife her head. " Thucydid. p. 62). It it 
remarkable , tbaf neither Diodoriis, Plutarch, nor any of th« orators 
make the leaft mention of thofe falutary regulations, Which, however^ 
laHfd not long after the return of Alcibiades. 
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The doubtful Tiflaphernes hefitatcd between the c H A ?• 
part of an open enemy , or a treacherous ally ; tfap yupn 
Spartans , who had formerly rejedled the friend^ 
ihip , now courted the protedlion, of his rival Pbaiv: 
pabazus ; to whofe northern province they faaletl 
with the principal ftrength of their armament ,* 
leaving only a fmall fquadron at Miletus, to defend 
their Southern acquifitions. The Athenians , ani*; 
mated by the manly counfels of Thrafybulus and 
Thrafyllus , the generous defenders of their free- 
dom, proceeded northwards in purfuit of the enemy y 
9nd the important ftraits, which join the Enxine 
and £gean feas, became, and long continued , the 
fcene of conflid:. In the twfety-firft winter of the 
war , a year already diftinguilhed by the diflblution 
and revival of their democracy , the Athenians pre- 
vailed in three fucceflive engagements , the event! 
of which became continually more decifive. Irt 
the firft, which was fought in the narrow channel 
between Seftos and Abydus, the advantages were 
in fome meafure balanced , fince Thrafybulus took 
twenty Peloponnefian fhips, with the lofs of fifteen^ . 
of his own. But the glory rennained entire to the 
Athenians, who repelled the enemy, and offered to\ 
renew the battle'*. Not long afterwards, they in- 
tercepted a fquadron of fourteen Rhodian veffels, 
near Cape Rhegium. The iflanders defended thenv 
fcives with their ufual bravery. Myndarus behel4 
the engagement from, the diftance of eight miles, 
while he performed his morning devotion^ M. 

** Ttiitoydid. h viH. p. 62^ 
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cr H A F. Minerva in the lofty temple of Ilium. Alarmed fdr 
XXI. the fafety of his friends, he rufhed from that facreji 
edifice, and haftened with great diligence to the 
fhore, that he might launch his jQiips, and prevent, 
by fpeedy afliftancc , the capture, or deftrudlion of 
the Rhodians'^ The principal Athenian fquadron 
attacked him near the fhore of Abydus. The en* 
gagement was fought from morning till night, and 
ftill continued doubtful , when the arrival of eigh- 
teen gallies, commanded by Alcibiades, turned 
the fcale of vidlory. The efcape of the Pelopon* 
nefians was favored by . the bravery of Pbarna* 
bazus, who, at .the head of his Barbarian troops, 
l^d been an impatient fpedlator of the combat. 
He gallantly] rode into the fea, encouraging, his 
men with his voice, his arm , and his example. The 
Spartan admiral drew up the greateft' part of- his 
fleet along the fliore and prepared to refift the 
aflailants ; but the Athenians, fatisfied with the ad- 
vantages already obtained , failed to Seftos, carry* 
ing with them a valuable prize, thirty Peloponnc- 
.fian gallics, as well as fifteen of their own, which 
they had loft in the former engagement. Thrafyl- 
lus was fent to Athens, that he might communicate 
the good news , and raife fuch fupplies of men and 
money as could be expeded from that exhaufted 

Aioibfadet The Spartans yielded poffeffion of the fea , which 
jwTukc* ^^^y hoped foon to recover, and retired to the 
the wiLoit friendly harbours of Cyzicus , to repair their 

«' Xenopb. Hellen. 1. i. c. i. Oiodor. xUi. p. S54* '^ Id. ibid. 
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pattered fleet ; while the Athenians profited of the c H A 1 
fame of their vidory , and the terror of their arms, xxi. 
to demand contributions from the numerous and P«'op»n- 
wealthy towns in that neighbourhood. The feveral ^^^1, 
divifions returned to Scftos, having met with very 
indifferent fuccefs in their defi^ ;. nor, without 
obtaining more decifive and important advantage;s^ 
could they expedl to intimidate fuch ftrongly forti- 
fied places as Byzantium , Selembria , Perinthus , 
on the European , or Lampfacus , Parium , Chalce- 
don , on the Afiatic , coaft. It was determined 
therefore, chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades , to 
attack the enemy at Cyzicus ; for which purpofc 
they failed, with eighty gallies, to the fmall ifland 
of Proconnefus, near the weftcrn extremity of the 
Propontis, and ten miles diftant from the ftation of 
the Peloponnefian fleet. Alcibiades furprifed fixty 
yeffels in a dark and rainy morning as they werq 
manoeuvring at a diftance from the harbour, and 
Ikiifully intercepted their retreat. As the day cleared 
up , the reft failed forth to their afliftance ; the 
adion became general ; the Athenians obtained si 
complete vidory , and their valor was rewarded 
by the capture of the whole Peloponnefian fleet, 
except the Syracufan fliips, which were burned, in 
the face of a vidorious enemy, by the enterprifing 
Hermocrates. The circumftances and confequences 
of this important adion were related in few, but 
cxpreflive words , to the Spartan fenate, ih a letter ' 

:written by Hippocrates, the fecond in command 9 
and intercepted by the Athenians: ^^AIl is loft; 

N 4 
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our (hips are taken ; IVIyndarus is flain ; the naci| 
'want bread ; we know not what to do".** 

The fatal difafter at Cyzicus prevented the Pe-* 
loponnefians from pbftrudling , during the follow* 
ing year, the defigns of the enenay , who took pofc- 
feflion of that wefltby fca-port, as well as of the 
ftrong city Perinthus ; raifcd a large contrfbutionf 
on Selerobria ; and fortified Chryfopolis , a fmall 
town of Chalcedonia , only three miles diftant from 
Byzantium. In this new fortrefs they placed s 
confiderable body of troops ; and guarded the 
neighbouring ftrait with a fquadroa of thirt}^ foiK 
pommanded by Theramenes and Eubulus, and 
deftined to exad , as tribute , a tenth from all- (hips 
which (ailed through the Bofphorus into theEuxine 
fea'*. The Peloponnefians were aflifted by Pbar* 
nabazus in equipping a new fleet ; but were de* 
prived of the wife counfels of Hermocrates, whofc 
abilities were well fitted both to prepare and to em- 
ploy the refources of war. The fucce(s of the 
Afiatic expedition had not correfponded to the fan- 
guine hopes of his countrymen ; the infolent po- 
pulace accu fed the incapacity of their copimanders^ 
find a mandate was fent from Syracufe , depriving 



'^ Xenoph. Hellen. i: i. c. i. et Plut. p. 60. in Alcibiafd* 
'* It is well known, that Mahomet the Second obtained the fiuat 
fnd, by fortifying two caftles. one on. the Afiatin, and. another oa th^ 
European fide. That near to Chryfopolis is^ called by the modern 
Greeks Neocafiron ; but the name of the towl^ itfelf is now chaAced 
to Scutari, a plaoe deemtd by tbe^ Turks one of the' fiiburbt> of 
Conilantinople. 

TOQRNEFORT, Lettre if. 
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them of their office, and punifliing them with c ha p^ 
banifhnient. The condud of Hermocrates is xxi. 
worthy of admiration. Having called an affcmbly, Admir- 
he deplored his hard fortune , but recommended the haviour of 
inoft fubmiffive obedience to the authority of the Hcrmo- 
republic. He then exhorted the failors to name syrMiifcii. 
temporary commanders , till the arrival of thofe 
who faaxi been appointed by their country. But 
the affembly, efpecially the captains and pilots, 
tumuhuoufly called out, ^^ That he and his col- 
leagues ought to continue in the command." Her* 
nocrates then conjured them ^^not to rebel againft 
the government. When they fhould return home, 
they woiiki then enjoy a fair opportunity to da 
jiiftice to their admirals , by recounting the battles 
which they had won , by enumerating the fliipsi 
which they had taken , and by relating how their 
own courage , and the conduft of their commanders, 
had entitled them to the mod honorable place ini 
every engagement by fea and land." At the earned:' 
and unanimous entreaty of the aifembly , he con-' 
lented., however , to retain his authority , tiH the 
arrival of his fuccefTors. His colleagues imitatedl 
the example ; and foon after this memorable fcene,» 
Demarchus , Myfco , and Potamis , the admirals 
named by the ftate , took the command of thei 
Syracufan forces. Yet the foldiers and failorsh 
would not allow their beloved leaders to depart, 
before taking in their prefence a foleran oath to re- 
voke their unjuftbaniAiment, whenever they them- 
felves returned to Syracufe. On Hermocrates in 
particular , the captains and pilots bellowed many 
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CHAP, diftinguifhed tokens of their affedion and refped, 
XXI. vrbich his behaviour had juftly merited ; for eveiy 
morning and evening he had called them together, 
communicated his defigns, aflced their opinion and 
advice, reviewed the pad, and concerted thefutucCp 
operations of the war ; while his popular manners 
and condefcending affability fecured the love of 
thofe who refpedcd his fkill, his vigilance, and his 
courage '*. 
Thniryi- . JVIeanwhile Thrafyllus obtained at Athens the 
focceftfoi'* Supplies which he had gone to folicit ; fupplies far 
is defeated moce powerful than he had reafon to exped. They 
tie^ofE*'" c^"'''^^^ i" ^ thoufand heavy-armed men, an hun- 
phefus. dred horfe, and fifty gallies, manned by five thou- 
oiyrop. £jj^j experienced feamen. That the failors mi^ht 
A- c. 409. be ufefully employed on every emergency at fea or 
land , they were provided with the fmall and light' 
bucklers, the darts, fwords, and javelins, appro- 
priated to the Grecian targeteers , who, uniting 
flrength and velocity, formed an intern ediate and 
ufeful order between the archers and ' pikemen. 
With thefe forces , Thrafyllus failed to Samos, hop- 
ing to render the twenty- third campaign/not le6 
glorious than the preceding ; and ambitious to 
rival , by his vidories in the central and fouthera 
parts of the Afiatic coaft , the fame acquired by 
Alcibiades and Thrafybulus in the north. His firft 
operations were fuccefsful. He took Colophoo, 
•with feveral places of lefs note , in Ionia ; pcoCf 
trated into the heart of Lydia, burning the com 

'* Xenoph. p. 43i* 
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and villages; and returned to the fhore, driving 
before hina a numerou5 body of flaves, and other 
valuable booty. His courage was increafed by the 
"want of refiftance on the part of Tiffaphernes, 
whofc province he had invaded ; of the Ptlopon- 
nefian forces at Miletus; and of the revolted colo- 
nies of Athens. He refolved, therefore, to attack 
the beautiful and flourifhing city of Ephefus, which 
"was then the. principal ornament and defence of the 
Ionic coaft. While his foldiers, in fpparate divi- 
iions, were. making their approaches to the walls 
of that place , , the enemy affembled from every 
quarter to defend the majefty of Ephefian Diana,. 
A vigorous fally of the townfmcn increafed the 
firenglh of Tiffaphernes and the Peloponnefians , 
the latter of whom had been feafonably reinforced 
by a confiderable fquadron from Sicily The Athe- 
nians were defeated, with the lof^ of three hundred 
men; and retiring from the field of battle, they 
fought refuge in their fhips, and prepared to fail 
towards the Hellefpont **. 

. During the voyage thither, they fell in with 
twenty Sicilian gallies, of which they took four, 
and purfued the reft to Ephefus. Having foon 
afterwards reached the Hellefpont, they found the 
Athenian armament at Lampfacus, where Alci« 
biades thought proper to mufter the whole military 
and * naval forces : but , on this occafion , the 
northern army gave a remarkable proof of pride 
or fpirit. They, who 'had ever been vidoriou^. 
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^* Xcnoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 434* 
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CHAP, refufed to rank with the foldiers of Thrafyllus, whq 
. SXI* had been fo {hamefully foiled before the walls of 
Epbefus. They fubmitted, however, thoiigh not 
without reludance, to live in the fame winter* 
quarters ; from which they made a conjundl expedi^ 
tion againft Abydus. Pharnabazus defended the 
place with a numerous body of Perfian cavalry* 
The difgraced troops of ThrafyUus rejoiced in aof 
opportunity to retrieve their honoi^. They at* 
tacked , repelled , and routed the enemy. Their 
vidtory decided the fate of Abydus , and theii^ 
courage was approved by the army of Aldbiades, 
who embraced them as fellow-foldiers and friends.^ 
Aicibiadet Por feveral years the meafures of the Athenians 
aantioin.* ^^^ been almofl: uniformly fuccefsful; but the 
|iis fusceft twenty-fourth campaign was diftinguiflied by pcV 
Und.**" culiar favors of fortune. The invafion of Sicily 
piymc. by the Carthaginians prevented that ifland fron^ 
a!*c. 408 ^^^^^^S ^"y effcdual affiftance to their Peloponne- 
Can allies. The dangerous revolt of the Medes;^ 
with-held the Perfian reinforcements , which were* 
neceflary to fupport the arms of Pharnabazus *^ 
Both nations were repeatedly defea.ted hy the Atfae. 
nians, driven from their encampments and fortrefies^ 
near the fhore, and purfucd into the inland country,* 
which was plundered and defolated by the vidlors. 
The Athenians returned in triumph to attack the 
fortified cities , which ftiU declined fubmiffion ; ant 
undertaking in which Alcibiades difptayed tfaer 
wonderful refources of his extraordinary genius* 

*^ DiodQtui , 1. xili. 
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iy gradual approaches, by fudden aflaults, by fup- c H a #• 
prife , by treafon , or by ftratagem , he in a few xxi* 
months became matter of Chalc^don, Selembria, 
and at lafl of Byzantium itfelf. His naval fucce& 
vras equally confpicuous. The Athenians again 
coramanded the fea. The fmall fquadrons fitted 
out by the enemy fucceffively fell into their power; 
and thefe multiplied captures , which were made 
with little difficulty , accumulated the trophies of 
the well- fought battles which we have already 
defcribed. It was computed by the partifans of 
Alcibiades, that, fmce afTuming the command, he 
bad taken or deftroyed two hundred Syracufan and 
Peloponnefian gallies ; and his fuperiority of navd 
ftfength enabled him to taife fuch contributions, 
both in the Euxine and IVlediterranean , as abun^ 
dantly fupplied his fleet and army with every nccet 
iary ardde of fubfiflence and accommodation '*^ 

While the Athenian arms were crowned with Histfl. 
fuch glory abroad, the Attic territory was con- "emn^to 
tinually faaraOed by king Agis, and the Lacedat- Athens. 
monian troops pofted at Decelia. Their bold and oiymp. 
iiiddea incurfions frequently threatened the fafety Y^^q\ ^ot. 
of the city itfelf ; the defolated lands afforded no 
advantage to the ruined proprietors ; nor could the 
Athenians v€;nture without their walls , to celebrate 
their accudomed feiUvals. Alcibiades, animated 
by his foreign vidories , hoped to relieve the do- 
meftic fufferings of his country ; and after an 
ibfenoe of many years , diftinguifhed by fuch a 

«^ Xenopfi. Rdlcn. Dioaor. 1. tiii, Flat in kUibmd. 
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CHAP, variety of fortimc , eagerly longed /to revifit his 
.XXI. native city^ arid to enjoy the re\yards and honors 
ufually beftowed by the Greeks on fuc^efsful valor; 
This celebrated^ voyage , which fcveral ancient 
hiftorians ftudioufly decorated with every circum- 
ftance of naval triumph *\. was performed in the 
twenty-fifth fummer of the war. Notwithftanding' 
all his fervices, the cautious fon of Clinias, in- 
ftrudled by adverfity, declined to land in the Piraeus; 
until he was informed that the affembly had rei 
pealed the decrees againft him, formally revoked' 
his banifhment, and prolonged the term of his 
command. Even after this agreeable intelligence - 
he was ftill unable to conquer his well-founded 
diftruft of the variable and capricious humors of 
the people; nor would he approach the crowded ' 
fhore, till he obferved, in the midft of the multi- 
tude, his principal friends and relations inviting^ 
him by their voice and adion. He then landed 
amidft the univerfal acclamations of the fpecSators, 
who , unattentive to the naval pomp, and regardlefe 
of the other commanders, fixed their eyes only on 
Alcibiades. Next day an extraordinary affembly 
was fummoned, by order of the magiftrates, that 
he might explain and juftify his apparent mifcon- 
dud , and receive the rewards due to his acknow- 
ledged merit. The public anticipated his apolog^r, 
by contrafting the melancholy fituation of aflfeirs 
when Alcibiades affumed the conunand ,' with the 
adual condition of the republic. " At the former- 

** Durlt apud Plot* in Akibiad. 
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period Athens yielded the command of the fea: c h A P*' 
the enemy were eVery where vidorious; the ftate xxi. 
■was oppreffed by foreign war , torn by fedition, 
without refources, and without hope. The addrefe 
and dexterity of Alcibiadcs were alone capable to 
have difunited the councils, to have weakened and 
afterwards repelled the eflforts, of a powerful con- 
federacy ; his adlivity and courage couH alone 
hiave animated' the dejedion of the citizens to pur- 
fue the meafures of ofFenfive war: his abilities, his 
virtue, and his fortune could alone have rendered 
thofe meafures fuccefsful. ** 

Before judges fo favorably difpofed to hear him, His recep. 
Alcibiades found no difficulty to make his defence; 
but it was difficult both for him and his friends to 
xnoderate the exceffive tranfports of the people, 
•who would have loaded their favorite with ho- 
nors incompatible with the genius of a free repub- 
lic, and which might, therefore, have proved dan- 
gerous to his future fafety. He received, with 
pleafure, the crowns and garlands , with other ac- 
cuftomed pledges of public gratitude and admira- 
tion; but he refpedlfully declined the royal fcep- 
tre , expreffing a firna refolution to maintaip the 
hereditary freedom of his country **. Athens re- 
quired not a king , but a general with undivided 
power, capable of reftoring the ancient fplendor of 
the commonwealth. To this illuftrious rank, 
vrhich had been filled by Therpiftocles and Cimon, 
the fon of Clinias might juftly afpire. He was . 

** Com. Ifocrat. Ont. pro Alciliad. et Plut. in Alcibi^d. 
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d H 4 p. appointed commander iri chief by fea and land **. 
XXI. An hundred gallies were equipped, and tranfports 
were prepared for fifteen hundred heavy -armect 
men, Mrith a proportional body of cavalry. 
The Eieu. Several months ** had paffed in thefe pirepara- 
ttySeriei. tionSj >yhen the Eleufmian feftival approached; t 
time deftined to cdmmemorate and to difftife the 
temporal and fpiritual gifts of the goddefs Cere$.^ 
-originally bellowed on the Athenians, and by them 
comniunicated to the reft of Greece *'. Corn, 
^ine,and oil, were the principal prodddidns of Afe^ 
tica; each of which had been introduced into that 
country by the propitious intervention of 2L divinity, 
whofe feftival was diftinguiflied by appropriated 
honors. Minerva , who had given not only thd 
olive, but what was regarded as far more valuable^ 
her peculiar protedion to the city of Athens , wa$ 
rewarded with innumerable foleninities. Various 
alfo were the profeffions of gratitude exprefledyia 
ftated days of the fpring and autumn, to the 



♦* Avctipyi^u; dvocvrm ^yivioiv avroiipoLTcap* •* He wte cboftii 
a(>roIute commander of all. ** Xenoph. p. 440. 

^' From the feftivals Plytiteria and Eleufina , mentioned. in chif 
text, it appears that he arrived in July, and failed in November. 

^7 Meurfius, apud Gronov. Thefanr. has colleQed all the paflkgd 
in ancient writers reflecting this feftival. . It is faid to hav« becl 
Celebrated in the month Boedroniiion , which , according to Father 
Petaut, anfwers to «ur November. But as -the Attic year was Innafa 
ihe months of that year could not exactly correfpond to tbofe of ovti. 
in the computation of their months, the Greeks agreed ttot*with othiff 
nations , not even among themfelves. Vid. Plut. in Vit^ Romnl. ct 
Ariftid. . 

generous 
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generous author of the vine. The vvorfliip of Ceres c h a p# 
recuroed, indeed, lefs frequently; but Avas partly, xxt. 
on that account, the jnore foleron and awful ; and' 
pan)y>, bccaufe diftmguilhed by the Eleufinian 
xnyAnvics^ thofe hidden treafures of wifdom and 
bappinefs, which weFe poured out on the initiated 
in the temple of Eieufis* Fourteen ^* centuries be- 
fore the Cbriftian aera, the goddefs, it isfaid, -com* 
niunicated thefe invajuable rites to Eumolpus and 
Keryx, two virtuous men, who had received hef in 
the form of an unknown traveller with pious hot • •^' 

pitah'ty *^ Their defcendants, the Euroolpidae and' 
Kerykes, continued the minifters and guardians of* 
tkb mentzorable inftitution , which was finally abo-> 
iUbed by the great Tbeodofius , after it had lafted^ 
dgiiteen hundred years **. The candidates for ini^ 
tiatton were prepared by watching, abftinen^^e, fa« 
criiice, and prayer; and before revealing to them- 
the divine fecrets, the moft awful filence was en-^ 
joined them. Yet enough tranfpired among the- 
propbane vulgar to enable us ftill to colled, from' 
impartial '' and authentic teftimony , that tho 

^* Mirb. Arond. Epoch* t4* 

^* Dfodon I. V. Ifocrat* Panegyr. Pollux » I. vilL c. ix. 

'* Zofiin. Ilifi. 1. iv. 

V I £iy impartial , becaufe ICocrates » the (cholar of Socratet« 
eaniioc be foppofed to exaggerate the merit of ceremoniies^ -.which hia, 
mafter it (aid to have derpifed. The paiFagc is remarkable : ** Tbougli 
what I am going to relate may ,bf disfigiired by tradition and fable « 
the fublUnce of it i% not tha lel^K defelvirg of your re^d. When 
Certf trjivelled to Attica in qbeft of bff daughter, the received the 
noil hofipicable treatment, and thofe particular good offices which are 
kaowfi to the initiated. The goddtfi was sot uiigrateful for fuch 

Vol. m. Q 
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myfterics of Ceres cxprcffed by external figns the im* 
mortality of the human foul, and the rewards pre* 
par^d in a future life for the virtuous fervancs of 
heaven. The feerecy enjoined by her minifters ^ 
ft) unworthy the truths which they taught^ might 
jtiftify the. indiflference of Socrates '* , whofc doc- 
trines, not lefs divine, wer^e inculcated with unre- 
ferved^fc^^dom. But the fate of Socrates may. 
jtifti/y in it^jturn, the circumfpedliori of the hiero-. 
phanti of Ceres; 

Befides the myfterious ceremonies of. the temple, 
the worlhip of that bountiful goddefs was celebrated 
t^y vocdl and innrumentalxnufic, by public ibows, 
and exhibitions , which continued during feveral 
days, and above all, by the pompous proceflioa, 
which matched for ten miles along the &cred roadi 
leAdingi.from Athens to Eleufis ". This import* 
ant p9rt of the folemnity had formerly been inter« 
mitred, becaufe the Athenians, after the lols of 
Decelia, were no longer mafters of the road^ and 
Verc compelled, contrary to eftablifhed cuftoro, to 
proceed by fea to the tempje of Ceres. Alcibia* 
des determined to wipe off the (lain of impiety- 



favors « but in tetnrn conferncl oir 011^ anceftors the two moft valnabli 
jirefents which either heaven can bellow, or mankind can receive} tilt 
practice of agricnlture, which delivered Us from the fierce and pre- 
f arious manner uf life , common to us with wild animals ; and tbe 
kftowledge of thofe facred itayfteries which fortify the initiated apaiiS 
the terrors of death , and iiif^ire them with the pleafing hopes of aa 
happy immorMlity. See Panegyr; p. 24. et £ufeb. Prs^par. Evaag. I. UL 

'* Laert. in Diogene. • " 

" flcrodot. 1. tiit« c. Ixv. ft Plat. In Alcibiad, 
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^hich had long adhered to his cbaradler, by re- 
ncwing, in all its luftre, this .venerable proceflion. 
He prepared to defend , by an armed force , the 
peaceful minifters and votaries of the gods ^,per-r; 
fuaded that the Spartans would either allow thern 
t6 pafs undifturbed , which muft' leflen the military 
fame of that people , or ^ if they attempted to inter- 
rupt the ceremony , muft be expofed not only to 
the dangerous refidance of men animated by en^ 
thufiafm , but to the difgraccful charge of irreli- 
gion, and the general deteftsttion of Greece; The 
priefts, the heralds, and the whole body of the 
initiated , ivere apprized of his intention < and re*, 
quefted to bold themfelves in readinefs by the ap« 
pointed day. Early in the morning the cavalry 
explored the adjoining country ; the eminences 
were occupied by the light infantry and targcte^rsj 
and , after fufficient garrifons.had been left to dqfendt 
the Athenian walls and fortreffe^ , the whole body 
of beavy*armcd troops were drawa out to protedl 
the Eleufinian proceiTioa , v^hich marched aloog 
the ufual road to the temple , and afterwards re-» 
turned to Athens , without fuffering any molefta- 
tion from the Lacedaemonians ; having united, 
on this occafion aldne , all the fplendor of- wac 
with the pomp of fuperftition '*. 

Soon after this meritorious enterprife , Alci- 
blades prepared to fail for Leffer Afia ,^^ccom* 
panied by the affedionate admiration ql his kU 
low-citizens , who flattered themfelves that the 
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CHAP, abilities and fortuAc of their cocdmander would 
XXI. fj[5eedily reduce Chios ^ Ephefus, JVIiletus, and the 
other revolted cities and iilands. The general 
dacriiy, however, was fomewhat ibated by the 
itfietftion, that the arrival' of Alcibiades in Athens 
coincided with the anniverfary of the Plynteria i 
a day condemned to melancholy idleneis ^ from ai 
ibperftitious belief that nothing undertaken on 
that day could be brought to a profperons coii^ 
clufion. .The celebrated Parthenon , whofe re* 
rtiains ftitl atteft the magnificence of Pericles, was 
c^onfecrated by the prefence of a goddeisf who 
realized the inl^irations of Honier, as far as thiey 
were capable of being expreffcd by the genius of 
Phidias. Minerva , compofed of gold and ivory^ 
tnd twenty. fix cubits high , was reprefented 
with the cafque , the buckler , the lance , and all 
&er ufual emblems ; and the warm fancy of the 
Athenians , enlivened and tranfported by die graces 
fu\ majeily of her air and afped: , confounded the 
pzinkxl produdlioa of the ftatuary with the in- 
ft^ntaneotjs creation of Jupiter. To confirm this 
ufeful illufion the crafty priefts of the temple 
carefully wafhedand brightened the image, whofe 
extraordinary luftre increafed the veneration of 
the multitude. The Plynteria, during which this 
ceremony was performed , required uncommon 
fecrecy and circumfpedtion. The cyts aod ima- 
gination of the vulgar might have become too 

(^ IXXwfiv 9 to wash; ^XvvTTiftQi* an A in (he plural ncitct » 
.** the ceremony of ablution. " 
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familiar vrith their. revered goddefs , had they be- c H a P^ 
held her ftripped of her accuftomed orqamentSj^ xxi^ 
and obferved every part of her fo]:m brightening 
into new beauty under the pi^ftic hands of the 
priefts. To prevent this dangerous confequence, 
the Plynteria was veiled in mylUc obfcurity ; thp 
.doors jof the temple were (hut ; that facred edifice 
was furrounded on all fides to intercept the ap- 
proach of indifcretion or profanity ; and the re« 
turn of Alcibiades , the favorite hope of his cqun- 
try, happening on the inaufpicious day when 
JVIinerva hid her countenance , was believed by 
many to announce the dreadful calamities wbich^ 
(boa afterwards befel the republic '\ 

^' Xenb^i. p. 438* 9^ Pint, ia Alcibiad. 
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CHAP. XXII. 



Cbaraffer of Lyfander. — - HU Conference wtb C/. 

rut. — He defeats the Athenian Fleet. -^ Difgrace 

(if Alcihiades. -— Lyfander fuccefded' &y Collier a- 

tldas. — His Txanfaitions -vnitb the PerGa,ns -^ -vnitb 

tbe Spartan Allies. — Battle of Arginufpe. — trial 

of the Atbenian Admirals. — heo^icus cbetki a 

' J\tuiiny of tbe Pelofonnejian Troops. — Lyfander 

" " refumes tbe Command. — Battle of Agos Petd- 

mos. — Spartan Empire iii Ajta, — Siege and Swf^ 

. render of Atbens,. •— t Humiliation of tbe ^tbe^^ 

nians. 



CHAP. While the fuperftitlous multitude trembled 

xxn. at the imaginary anger of Minerva , men of re- 

Lyfander fleftion and experience dreaded the adivity and 

takes the r t «• ■ i • i /• ■ r 

command valor of Lyfander , %vho , during the refidence of 
ofihei'e- Alcihiades at Athens, had taken the command 
fian forces ^f the Peloponnefian forces in the Eaft. The 
intheEaft. forms of the Spartan conftitution required a ra- 
pid fucceffion of generals ; a circumfkance , which 
amidft the numerous inconveniences with which 
it was attended , enlarged the fphere of military 
competition, and multiplying the number of adors 
on the theatre of war , afforded an opportunity for 
the difplay of many illuftrious charaders, which muft 
otherwife have remained inobfcurity. In the rotation 
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of annual cledlions , offices of importance and 
dignity will often be intrufted to men unworthy 
to fill them ; but in the vaft variety of experi- 
ments , abilities of the moft diftinguifhcd order (if 
any fuch exift in the community ) muft fome time 
be called into exertion , honored with confidence, 
and armed with authority. 

Such abilities the Spartans finally, difcovered in 
Lyfander ; a (hoot of the Herculean flock , but 
not defcended from either of the royal branoie?. 
He had been educated with all the fe verity of 
Spartan difcipline ; and having fpent his youth 
and his manhood in thofe honorable employ* 
ments ' which became the dignity of his birth, 
be approached the decline of life, when his fu-* 
perior merit recommended him to the chief com- 
mand in a feafon of public dinger. Years had 
added .experience to his valor , and enlarged the 
refources, without abating^ the ardor, of his am- 
bitious mind. Ip his tranfadions with tbe world, 
he had learned to foften the harlh afperity of his 
national manners ; to gain by fraud what could 
not be effeded by force ; and , in his own figu- 
rative language, to "eke out the lion's with the 
fox's fkin *." This mixed chara(3;ei: adnjirably 
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' He had ferved in the army and navy ; bad been employed a^ 
ambaflTador in foreign Hates , etc. Pliit. in Lyfand. 

* This was (^id , in allnfion to the linn's skin of Hercules., t<> 
one who asked Lyfander, " How be, who (pran^: from that Kcro^ 
. could condercend to conquer his enemies by fraud? " His character 
fl fliffuftly deftribed by Plutarch , 1. iii. p. 4 — i^. 
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c 'n A p. fuiced the part which he was called to adl Hisrreii^ 
X^iu terprifing courage was fuccefsitilly exerted in iho 
hoftile operations againfl the Greeks:; his fobcihr 
and infinuating addrefs gave him an afbendant in 
every negociation with the Perfians ; and the le^ 
union of thofe various qualities- enabled hinn^ tni 
a few years , finally to terminate the war , and ta 
produce an important and permanent revoludcm in 
the affairs of Athens , of Sparta , and of Gkccc. 
iiif can- Since the decifive a<5tion at Cyzicus , the Pdo- 
whh Cy- ponncfians , unable to refift the enemy , had been 
rus. employed in preparing (hips on the coaft of their 

TcJn^i ^^" pcninfula , as well as in the harbours of their 
A,c. 407. Perfian apd Grecian allies. The moft 'con(ideiv» 
able fquadrons had been equipped in Cos, Rhodes;, 
Miletus, and Ephefus ; in the laft of which che 
whole armament ,%mounting to ninety fail , was 
<::olledled by Lyfander. But the affembling of 
fuch a force was a mtttter of little coufeqoence^ 
unlefs proper meafures fhould be taken for hold* 
ing it together , and for enabling it to aA with 
vigor. It was neceffary , above , all , to fecuro 
pay for the feamen; for this purpofe, Lyfander, 
accompanied by feveral Lacedaemonian ambaflfa* 
dors , repaired to Sardis , to congratulate the happy 
arrival of Cyrus , a generous and valiant youtli 
of feventeen, who had been intrufted by hi^ fa- 
ther Darius with the government of the inland 
parts of LefTer Afia ; or, in the language of the 
Perfian court , with the command of the nume- 
rous troops, who rendezvoufcd in the plains of 
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Kaftdus \ Lyjapdcr qwnplarfiif d to the yonng H a p. 
luadniagiiaaiiiioii^pnxice, ** of the perfidious du- XKiU 
plicirf of Tifiapkcfiica , by which the Athenian^ 
bad bten enabled to re-aifiime that afcendanc in 
thsfaO:, vrbich had formerly proved fo danger* 
ouaand difgraceful to the Perfian name. That 
firtrap feemed , on one occafion indeed , to have 
diCc€>vered the fatal tendence oF his meafures^ 
and had attempted to check the vidorious career 
of thofe ambitious republicans , by feizing the per^^ 
foa of Alcibiades \ Fharnabazas had more ef- 
fe<3aaiiy ferved the caufe of his mafter, by his 
aftive valor in the field ; by detaining the Athe^ 
nian ambafTadors, who had been fent to furprife 
the lUiifufpeding generofity of Darius ' ; and by 
fiipplying the Feloponnefians , after the unfortunate 
€iigagement at Cyzicus , with the means of 

s IPbifl was the ftylc of the letter , eonfirmed by tbc royal €»!• 
lUtmunmMM Kvfot icMfovfiv r«bV s; Ktfr^My w$poi^HMMf» Xc«oph. p. 4Sti 

* ' ^*Tliis event, which happened in the tweaty-firft yemr of Uit 
wsr, if reiated by Xeiiopboo, p. 439. It wu omitted hi the test. 
bccaofe Alcibiades foon eBfectcd his eftape ; and. the treachery of 
Tiflaphernes only difplayed his own wortbleifnels , without hurting his 
fBemics. ^ . 

' This dishonorable tranfaction was approved even by Cyrus ^ 
whieh shows the difregard of the Perfians to the Jaws of nations« 
He begged Pharnabazns to put the Athenians in his hands; at leaft, 
|M»t to fet them at liberty , that their countrymen might be ignorant 
•f the meafures in agitation againft them* But a remorfo of confciencf 
fieized PbirnabazBSy who had fworn , either to conduct the ambaiTadorf 
to the great Icing , or to fend them to the Ionian coall ; in OBreqnencf 
•f which , the Athenians were releafed. Xenoph. p. 438* 
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H A p. preparing a new fleet, and with tKe lieceflaries sin<f 

xxihf con^niences of life , while they were eniployed ia 

this ufeful undertaking/ B\it Tiflaphemes way 

unwilling , and Pharnabazus was perhaps unable, td 

difcharge the ftipulated pay ; without which- the 

Grecian feamen and foldiers could not be kept to* 

gether, or engaged to ad with vigor againft the 

common epemy/* Gyrus replied, *' That he had 

been commanded by his father to affift the Lace« 

dsemonians ^ and to pay their troops with the tnoft 

^ exadl puncftuality. 1 hat, for this purpofe, he had 

carried with him five hundred talents (i^ear aii 

hundred thoufand pounds fterling) ; and if fuch 

a fum fhould he found infufficient , he would wil* 

lingly expend his private fortune, and even melt 

down and coin into money the golden throne t>n 

VhichhefatV 

The piy This difcourfc gave extraordinary fatisfadion to 

Grecian ^^^ Grecian auditors.; and Lyfander endeavoured 

fiiiiors , to avail himfelf of what , judging by his own cha^ 

pUmcnT ii^^^^i ^^ ipiagined might be nathiqg ipore than a 

oF their fudden tranfport of generofity , by requeftmg that 

ships. *^j^g feamcn's pay might be raiffcd from three oboli 

to an Attic drachma a* day. Cyriis anfwei:ed> 

" That, on this fubjed too, he had received ex- 

pvck ord'ers from his father \ That the pay fhould 

Literally^** that he would cut in pieces ihe throne on whicl^be fi|t, ** 
%hich was Gompo(«d of fllver and gold. 

^ Xel^ihan maKes Qyrus anfwer with more art than truth, ** i is 
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continue On the ancient footing, and the Pclopon- 
nefians regularly receive thirty minae (above ninety 
jpounds ftcrling ) a month , for every fbip which 
khey fitted out. '' Lyfander acquiefced with fomc 
feludance , determining to feize the firft favorable 
opportunity to renew his petition. But this inftruc- 
tive converfation may enable us to difcover an 
important matter of fad omitted by hiftorians. 
As the military and naval' officers of the Greeks 
"were not diftinguifhed above the common men by 
the cxceQive inequality of their appointments, we 
may compute , from the monthly fum of thirty 
minae , diftributed at the rate of three oboli of 
<laily pay , that the complement of each (hip 
amounted to about two hundred and forty failors ; 
fo that a fleet of ninety fail employed twenty-one 
tboufand and fix hundred men. 
'"' Before Lyfander returned to Ephefus, he was 
invited by the Perfian prince to a magnificent 
entertainment, at which, accoiding to the cuftom 
of the age, the moft ferious matters were difcuffed 
ainidft the freedom and intemperance of the table. 
*This was- a feafonable occafion for difplaying the 
-^rts of infinuation and flattery, in which the Spar- 
tan was a complete mafter. He repffefeuted, without 
nioderationj and without decency, the injuflice and 
:incapacity of Tiflaphernes, who, as he was naturally 
the rivals might be fufpeded faon to become the 
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nrf^iX^ «vro» oCKKot, ^o«iv. " Cyrus anfwered^ " that they (Lyfander 
and the Lacedaemonian airfbaOifdors ) fpolre very reafonably , bnt thit 
ht could not act othtnrwife than he was commanded by his father. " 
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A P. |>crfonal tncmy of Cyrus. He magnified tte be^u^p 
m* the llrength , and the courage , of the young 
prince. His addrefs in military exercifes, and the 
extraordinary endowments of bis mind (the fame 
of which had reached the moft difbint cotmtries)^ 
were extolled with the moft elaborate praife^ 
It is tK>t improbable that he might find ^ topic 
of panegyric in a quality of which Cyrus was not 
a little vain; the capacity of bearing ,. without 
intoxication , a greater quantity of liquor than 
any of his equals * ; and he might poffibly fuggeftt 
that of all the fons of Darius, Cyi;us was the beft 
qualified to fucceed his father, to fill with dignity 
the Perfian throne, and to emulate the glory of 
that illuftrious hero whofe name he bore, the 
immortal founder of the monarchy. But whatever 
were the topics of which he made ufe, it is certain 
that he excited the warmed emotions of friendfiiip 
in the youthful bread of Cyrus, who drinking hi$ 
health, after the Perfian faihion, defired him to aflc 
a boon, with full aflbrance that nothing ihould be 
denied him. Lyiander replied , with his ufual 
* addrefe, « That he ibould aflc what it would be no 

hi 

,yiag Jefs ufeful for the prince to give, than for him to 
^^ receive : the addition of an obolus a day to the 
a*s pay of the mariners; an augmentation which, by 
inducing the Athenian crews to defert, would not 
only increafe their own drength , but enfeeble the 
common enemy. " Struck with the apparent difin- 
terededneis of this fpecious propoial, Cyrus ordered 

^ Flat Sf^SoC 
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him* immediate^ ttn thoufand Daricks (above five 
thoufand pounds (lerling); with which be returned 
to Bpbefus, difcbarged the arrears due to his troops^ 
gave tbeiB> a- month's pay in advance, raifed their 
daily allowance, and feduced innumerable defeners 
from the Athenian fleet *. 

While Lyfandcr was ufefully employed in man- 
ning bis fliips^ and preparing them for adion, 
Alcibiades attacked the fmailifland of Andros. The 
refiftance was more vigorous than be had reafon to 
exped; and the immediate neceffity of procuring 
pay and fubfiflence for the fleet , obliged him to 
leave his work imperfcd , With a fmall fquadroa 
he failed to i^aife contributions on the Ionian or 
Garian coaft '* , committing the principal armament 
to Antiochus, a man totally unworthy of fuch an 
important truft ". Even the a£fed;ionate partiality 
of Alcibiades feems tobavedifcerned the unworthi- 
nefsof his favoi'ite, fince he gave him ftrid orders 
to continue, during bis own abfence, in the harbour 
of Samos, and by no means to riik an engage^ 
meat. This injundion, as it could not prevent the 
rafhnefs, might perhaps provoke the vain levity 
of the vice-admiral, who, after the departure 
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* Plot. »fli. iii. p. 7. Xenoph. Uellen. 1, I* p. 44i. Diod«r. 1. xUi« 
f. 360 

•• Xenophon fays, *• Akihiades (ailed to Phocjea , •' whwh » kL 
- loafia ; Ptutarcb fays , *' to the coaft of Caria. ^ 

s< Diodorus gives his character la few words: ** *0 ii hv^iox^ 

Antiochos, naturally precipitate, and defirous* by himfelf ; topeiibrm 
fome fphndid exploit. " ^ 
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C H A ?. of his friend , failed tovards Ephefus , approached 
ixli; the fterns of Lyfanders (hips, and with the moft 
licentious infulcs challenged him to battle. ThC' 
prudent Spartan delayed the moment of attack, 
Until the prefumption of his enemies had thrown 
them into fcattered diforder ".He then com*, 
manded the Pcloponnefian fquadrons to advance. 
His manoeuvres were judicious, and executed with: 
a prompt obedience. The battle was not obftinace, 
as the Athenians, who fcircely expedled any rrfift^- 
ance , much lefs aflault , funk at once from the 
infolence of temerity into the defpondency of flcar.' 
They loft fifteen veffels , with a confiderable part 
of their crews. The remainder retired difgracefoUy: 
• to Samos; while the Lacedaemonians profited of. 
their vidory by the taking of Eion and Delphi- 
ilium. Though fortune thus favored the prudence 
of Lyfander, he declined to venture a fecond en-* 
gagerrtent with the fuperior ftrength of Alcibiades,' 
who , having refumed the command , employed 
every artifice and irifult that might procure him> 
an opportunity to reftore the tarniflicd luftre of 
the Athenian fleet. 

But fuch an opportunity he could never again 
find. The people of Athens, who expeded to 
hear of nothing but vidories and triumphs , were 
morlificd to the laft degree ^ when they received 
intelligence of fuch a fhameful defeats As thc^y.' 
could not fufpedk the abilities, they diftrufted the 
6delity , of their comroander. Their fufpiciont 
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** *• Aiic-TruifJLivoci; rxt; yxvrt. " X«noph. p. 441. 
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W6re increaied and c6nfii'med by the arrival of c H a p. 
Thrafybulus 'S who, whether aduated by a laud- xxih 
ible zeal for the intereft of the public fervice, or 
animated by a felfilh jealoufy of the fame and 
honors that had been (o liberally heap4Eld on % 
rival, formally impeached Alcibiades in the Athe^ 
nian affembly. " His mifcondtid bad tbtaify ruined 
the affairs of his country. A talent for low buffoon* 
cry was a' fure recommendation to his favor. 
His friends were , partially , felcded from -the 
meaned and moft abandoned of men, who poffeffed 
no other merit than that of being fubfervient* to 
his paflions. To fdch unworthy inftruments the 
flectof Athens was intrufted; while the commander 
in chief revelled in debauchery with the harlots of 
Abydus and Ionia, or raifed exorbitant contribu- 
tions- on the dependent cities , that he might 
defray the expeofe of a fortrcfs on the coaft of 
Thrace^ in the neighbourhood of Byzantium, 
which he had eredled to fbeltcr himfelf againft thct 
juft vengeance of the republic* '* 



*^ Thrafybulus , ^e baVe feeh , ind a principal shkre in bringing 
abcmt tbir rtcal of Alcibiades. ^bt was the Uiitt ntigratefui to his 
bMiefafior. When the Athenians committed to him their whole inih'tarjf 
aai li^val force, *' (i^utret; rug ^ocfistgi " and allowed him to name 
hit own colleagues, or rather fubftitutes , he named Tbrafybulas and 
Adimantuf* Diod. I. xiii. p. j66. Confldering this intercb'ahge of 
^otf'ofllcei between Alcibiades and Thrafybulus , it is tem^trkable 
tlnit.no Greek writeiiafiigns any teafon for the aninioGty thai foon 
afttrwards broke out between them. Plutarch fays < that Thrafybulua 
^^as the bitterefl of A!cibiades*s enemies^ and impuecs his accufation 
of him to enmity , not to patriotifm. 
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Were it neceflaty to proVe by exa^nples itie 
deceitful emptineis of popular favor, this fubjeft 
might be copioufly illuftrated frooa the biftoiy of 
tl>^ Athenians. The fame maP) whom a few months 
before they found it impoflible itifficiently to re^* 
ward , was adually expofed to the rage of difapi 
pointment and the fury of revenge; 'They regretted 
thelofs of every moment which intervened between 
the rapid progrefs of their rcfentment*, and tbo 
execution oi their vengeance. In the fame aflembly^ 
and on the fame day, Alcibiades was accufed^ 
and almoft unanimoufly condemned ; and , that 
the affairs of the republic might not again fuffer by 
the abufe of ;undivided power, ten commanders 
were fubftituted in his room ; among whom were 
Thrafyllus, Leon, Diomedon, whofe approved 
yalor , and love of liberty^ juftiy recommended 
them to public honors; CoQoo, a cbarader as 
yet but little known, but deftined, in a future 
period , to eclipfe the fame of his contemporaries ; 
and Pericles, who inherited the name, the merit, 
and the bad fortune , of his illuflrious father. 
The new generals immediately failed to Samos; 
and Alcibiades fought refuge in his Thragiaa 
fortrefs '*. 

They had fcarcely affumed the command , when 
an important alteration took place in the Pelopon- 
nefian fleet. Lyfander's year had expired , :and 
Callicratidas, a Spartan of a very oppofite chanider, 
was fent to fucceed him. The adive, ambitious. 



'« Xcn9pb. Hellen. 1. i>. fab fin. Diodor. xlii. 67 — ^74« 
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and intriguing temper of the former, had employed 
^s much alliduous and fyflematic policy during y^ii« 
the ihort term of his precarious power, as. if his 
authority had never been to end. Though en^ 
dowed with uncommon vigor of mind, and with. 
confummate prudence ( if prudence can belong to. 
a charader deficient in juflice and humanity ) , he» 
poflefled not thofe amiable and ufeful qualities 
which alone deferve, and can alone obtain, publiq 
confidence and refped. Ly lander, fenfible of this 
imperfedion, had recourfe to the ordinary cxpedi« 
cnt by which crafty ambition fupplies the want 
of virtue. He determined to govern by parties '*it 
The boldeft of the failors were attached to his 
perfon by liberal rewards and more liberal promi-^ 
fes. The foldiers were indulged in the moft 
licentious diforders. In every city and in every 
jfland , Lyfander had his partifans , whom he 
flattered with the hopes of obtaining the fame 
authority over their fellow citizens , which the 
Spartans enjoyed over the inferior ranks of men 
in Laconia ". 

It was the general expediation at Ephefus ,. that Hit Info. 
the .Spartans would , for once , depart from eftab- 
lifhed pradice, in order to prolong the command 
of fuch an able and fuccefsful officer. An univerfal 
clamor arofe , when Callicratidas difplayed his 



'' His maxiiDi breMed thtf odious p^ty.fpirit ** That it is 
im;^offible to do too much good to friends, or too much eril to entmiesf 
That children are to be deceived by trinkets, men by oaths; aod 
•tbers equally flagitious. " Piut. in Lyfaod^ 

^* Idcnit ibid< tt Xtnopii. HclUo. 

Vol. hi. P 
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commiffion in the coancil of the confederates.' 
The friends of L)rfander affirmed , ^' That it was 
equally impradetit and ungenerous to check thci 
vidorious career of a deferving and fortunate 
commander; that the important charge of the fleet 
Ought not to be intrufted to men , vrho were 
deftitute of experience, and perhaps of abilities; 
nor would it be juft to facrifice the intereft of 
inch a numerous and powerful confederacy to a 
jpundilious obferyance of the Lacedaemonian laws. " 
Lyfander maintained a decent filence concerning 
the charader of his fucceflbr, only obferving that 
he refigned to him a fleet which commanded thii 
fea. The noify acdamations of the aflembly con- 
firmed his aflertion. 

But Callicratidas had a heart untainted with 
reproach, and incapable of fear. Unabaflied by the 
feditious turbulence of his opponents , he replied^ 
That he muft with-hold his afient to the magnified 
fuperiority of the Peloponnefian fleet , unlels 
Ly lander fliould fet fiiil from Ephefus, coaft along 
the ifle of Samos (where the Athenians then lay )» 
and furrender his vidorious fquadrons in the 
harbour of Miletus. The pride of Lyfander might 
have been confounded by this judicious and folid 
obfervation ; but his ingenuity fuggefled a plaufi- 
ble or rather an elufive reply , ^ That he was no 
longer admiral. '' 

Callicratidas then addrefled the aflembly i 
with the manly fimpiicity of an honefl heart, which 
difdains the artifice of words, defies the infolence 
of power, and defeats the intrigues of policy. 
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• Lacedaemonians and allies , I fhould have been c H A p^ 
contented to ftay at home ; nor does it greatly afFecJt xxit. 
xne that Lyfandsr, or any other, ffaouid be held a 
better feaman than myfclf. Hither I have been 
fcnt by my countrymen to command the fleet, and 
iny chief concern is to execute their orders , and to 
j>erform my duty. It is my earned defire to pro* 
Aote the public intereft ; but you can beft inforiil 
me Avhether 1 ought to continue here , or to return 
to Sparta/' Wonderful is the power of honeft 
intentions and unafTedled firmnefs* The affembly 
liflened with admiration ; the partifans of Ly-i 
lander Were abafhed ; none ventured to objedlj 
and , after a confiderable paufe , all unanimoufly 
acknowledged that it became both Callicratidas and 
themfelves to obey the orders of the Spartan go* 
Vernment*'. 

'. Lyfander, not a little mortified by the language Hemeeu 
bf the affembly, reludantly refigned his employ- la*„*"^ 
tncnt ; but determined to render it painful, and, the? i>et- 
if poflible j too weighty for the abilities of his fuc* ^^"*,^J'* 
ceffor. For this purpofe he returned to the court umpi^ 
of Cyrus, to whom he reftored a confiderable fum 
bf money ftill unexpended in the fervide of thd 
Grecian fleet, and to whom he mifieprefentedi 
under the names of obftinacy, ignorance, and 
rufticity ^ the unaflFeded plainnefs , the downright 
fincerityj and the other manly., but uncomplying j 
virtues of the generous Callicratidas. When thaC 
Commander repaired to Sardis to demand ih^ 

■^ Xtnefh^ H«lleii. 1. i. c. 5> «( ^W* <t Flut. in tyftnO. 

Pa 
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ftipulated pay , he could not obtain admiflion to 
the royal prefence. The firft time that he vifited 
the palaqe he was told that Cyrus was at table. It 
is well j faid the unceremonious Sparcan , 1 will wait 
till he has dined. The fimplicity of this proceed- 
ing, confirmed the opinion which Lyfander had 
given the Perfians of his charadler ; and his honeft 
franknefe, which was conftrued into low breeding, 
feemed a proper objetl of ridicule to the proud 
retainers of the court. He returned on another 
occafion ; but without being admitted to fee the 
young prince. The injuftice of this treatment 
might have deferved his refentment, but it chiefly 
excited his contempt. He left the royal city , de- 
fpifmg the pride and perfidy of his Perfian allies i 
whpfe accidental importance depended on the pre* 
carious advantage of riches, and lamenting the 
domeftic diffenfions of the Greeks ^ which obliged 
them to court the favor of infolent Barbarians. 
. But. Callicratidas could not, with honor or 
fefety, return to the fleet at Ephefus^ without 
having colledled money to fupply the immediate 
wants of the failors. He proceeded, therefore^ to 
Miletus and other friendly towns of Ionia ; and 
having met the principal citizens , in their refpec- 
tive affemblies , he explained openly and fully the 
mean jealoufy of Lyfander , and the difdainful ar- 
rogance of Gyrus ". " The unjuft behaviour of 

'* It will appear, in the Tequel, that Callicratidas had formed a 
very falfe opinion of the Perdan prince, whofe iieglect of a worthf 
man was occaHoned by the perfidious fuggeftions of his retainers , the 
friends of creatures of Lyfi^nder. 
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both compelled him , much againfl: his inclination, CHAP. 
to have recourfe to the confederate cities ( already xi^. 
too much burdened) for the money requifite to fup- 
port the war. But he affured them , that , fhould 
his arms prove fuccefsful , he would repay their 
favors with gratitude. Their own intereft re- 
quired a cheerful compliance with his demands^ 
fince the expedition had been principally under- 
taken to vindicate their freedom. He had , how- 
ever, fent meffengers to require efFedual fupplies 
from Sparta ; but until thefe fhould arrive , it be- 
came the Greeks in general , but efpecially the 
lonians , who had fufFered peculiar injuries from 
the ufurping tyranny of the great king, to prove 
to the world that, without the fordid affiftance of 
his boafted treafures , they could profecute their \' [ 
juft defigns, and take vengeance on their enemies." 
By thofe judicious and honorable expedients^, 
Callicratidas , without fraud or violence, obtained 
fuch confiderable , yet voluntary contributions, as 
enabled him to gratify the importunate demands 
of the failors , and to return with honor to Ephe- 
fus, in order to prepare for adlion'*. 

His firft operations were diredled againft the He takes 
ifleof Lefbos, or rather againft the ftrong and M«hym^ 
populous towns of Methymha and Mitylcn^ , which 
refpedively commanded the northern and foutherh 
divifions of that ifland. • Befides the numerouls 
citizfens of an age to bear arms , Methymna was 
defended by an Athenian garrifon. The place 

>' Xenoph. Hetlen. p. 441* 
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^q H ^ P^ made a Ijrave Tefiftance } but the p^rfcvering efforts 

^^^ih of C^llicratidas exbaufte4 its firengtib ; Metbymna 

was tak^n by (torm, and Cubjeifted to the dtpreda^ 

tions of the Feloponnqfiaa troops. The garrifoa 

^viA the Haves were treated as part of the booty. 

.Th? confederates ^dvifed , |bat the Metbymnean? 

alfo Ihould be (old into fervitude ; but CallicratiT 

da« afTured them, that, while he enjoyed the coout 

ipand , there fhould not any Grecian citizen be rer 

dviced to the condition of A fl^ve , vinleis he bad 

taken arms to fubvert the public freedom**. 

Takes Meanwhijc Conon , the moft aclive and enterr 

sWpJ, and prifirig of the Athenian commander^ , had put to 

blocks up jfca with a fquadron of feventy foil, in order to 

thefleVfn protcft the coaft of Le(bos. But this defign wa$ 

the bar. attempted too late ; nor, had it been ipore early 

wuyie^ undertaken , was the force of Gonon (u$cien€ to 

accomplilh it. Callicratidas obferved his motions, 

•difcovered his ftrength , and, with a far fupcrior 

fleet, intercepted his retreat to the armament of 

i^amos. The Athenians fled towards the poaft of 

JVlityleqe, but were prevented froni entering the 

harbour of that place by the refentmeqt of the 

inhabitants , who rejoiced in an opportunity to 

punifli thofe who had fo often conquered, and fq 

long oppreffed , their city. In confequence of this 

ynexpedied oppofition , the Athenian fquadron'was 

overtake^ by the enemy. The engagen^ent wa;? 

more fbarp and obftinate than might have- been 

cxpedcd in fuch ^n inequality of ftrength. Thirty 

^* Xenoph. ubi rupra. Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 373- 
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empty {hips ( for rooft of the men fwam to land ) c h A T'* 
\^ere taken by th^ Feloponnefians. The reroatiit X^OJ^ 
ing forty were haled up under the walls, of Mity# 
lene : Callicratidas rec^alled his troops frpna Mer ' 
thymna, received a reinforcement fron) Chios, and 
blocked up the Athenians by fea and Iand'\ 
• The condition of Conon was moft . djftre£iful; "^^^^ ^*^** 
He was furrounded on all fi4es by a fuperior forces "„"' ^^'^ 
the town of Mitylene was boftile ; his men werf fleet- 
deftitute of provifions, incapable of refiftance, ypC 
pn willing to furrendeic. In this melancholy fituar 
tion he attempted the only epterprife whigb could 
promife a hope of reliefs The br^veil.and:.«Pic(^ 
experienced fearnen were embarked in two fwifo' 
failing veffels, one of which eluding the' vigilance 
of the enemy, efcaped in fafety tp the Hellefpont^ 
and informed the Athenians of 'the misfortunes and 
blockade at Lelbos. The intelligence was ' im^ 
mediately communicated to Samos and to Athens ( 
and the importance of the objedl; which -was no 
le(s than the fafety of forty ihips , and abovereight 
thouiand brave men, excited uncommon ejtertjbns 
of adivity. The Athenians reinforced their -do? 
meftic flrength with the aflidance of their allies; 
all able-bodied men were prdOTed into the fervice; 
and , in a few weeks, they had aflembled at Samtos 
an hundred and fifty fail , which immediately tp'cli 
the fea, -with a refolution to encounter the enemy 

Callicratidas did not decline the engagement: Battle of 
Having left fifty fhips to guard the harbour of ^^^^ j„ 

which Cafl. 
' *» Xenofh. ubi fupra. niodflr 1. xui. p. 37S. licratidas 
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<r fl A p. iVlitylene, he proceeded with an hundred and 

XXII. twenty to Cape Malea , the moft foilthern point of 

Is defeated Lcfbos. ' The Athenians had advanced ; the fame 

olymp?"* evening, to the iflands, or rather rocks, of Ar- 

xciii. 3. ginuflss, four miles diftant from that promontory. 

A,c.406r q-jj^ night pafTed in bold ftratagems for mutual 

furprife j which were rendered ineffedual by a 

N . violent tertipeft ^of rain and thunder. At the 

(dawh both armaments were eager to engage ; but 

Hermon and Megareus , two experienced feamen , 

and the' chief counfellors of Callicratidas , exhorted 

him not to commit the weaknefs of the Pelopon- 

defians with the fuperior ftrength and numbers of 

the enemy. The generous and intrepid Spartan 

defpifed danger and death in comparifon of glory ; 

but either his maj^h^nimity had not overcome the 

laft irtiperfedion of virtuous minds, and wasaverfe 

to fcierifice perfpnal glory to public utility , or he 

imagined ^tbat this utility could not be feparated 

ffoitf'an inflexible adherence to the martial laws of 

Lycurgus. He anfwered the prudent admonitions 

of his friends in thcfe memorable words, which, 

ftticotfding to the conftrudion that is put on them *% 

r ~f 

>* Cicero de Ofllk.- I. i. c. xxiv. takes the unfavorable fiife/ 
f*. laven^i intern niultifunt, qui non modo pecuniam, fed vitRm eripm 
prftfoodpire pro patri& parati efieqt : iidem gloriae jactur^m ne minimam 
quldem fkcere vellent* ne republic^ quideni poflulante; ut Cailicratidai, 
%iif cam-Lacedaemoniornm dux fniffec PeloponncQaco bcllo , multaqoe 
fe«Uflet egreg^'e ; vertit ad extremum omnia, emu confilio non patuit 
forum, qui claiTtiin ab Arginufiis^-efnovendam, nee cuin Athenienfibot 
dimicandum putabant. Quibus ille refpondit, Lacedsemonios , claffe illli 
^piiffii, a|iain parare pofTe ; fe fugere fine fuo dedecore non pofle. •• 
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dcfcrvc om admiration or our pity. "My death c R a K 
cannot be deftrudive to Sparta, but my flight xxiL 
would be dilhonorable both to Sparta and my- 
felf." So faying , he gave the fignal for his fhips 
to advance: The fight was long and bloody ; 
paffing, fucceffivcly , through all the different gra- 
dations , from difciplined order and regularity to 
the mod tumultuous confufion. The Spartan 
commander was flain charging in the centre of the 
Iwravcft enemies. The hollile fquadrons fought 
^th various fortune in different parts of the battle, 
and proraifcuoufly conquered, purfued, furrendered, 
or fled. Thirteen Athenian veffels were taken by 
the Peloponnefians ; but , at length , the latter gave 
way on all fides : feventy of their (hips were cap- 
tured, the reft efcaped to Chios and Phocaea*'. 

The Athenian admirals, though juftly elated »trttiife«i 
ivith their good fortune, cautioufly deliberated con* 
ccrning the beft means of improving their vidory. 
Several advifed that the fleet fhould fteer its courfe 
to Mitylene, tofurprife the Pcloponnefian fquadron 
which blocked up the harbour of that city. Dio- 
niedon recommended it as a more immediate and 
elTential objedl of their care to recover the bodies 
of the flain, and to fave the wreck of twelve vef- 
fels which had been difabled in the engagement. 

K o tl iw i thQantHng the rerpectablc aothority «f Ci««fo , whoevej 
'attmtively confidets the laws of Lycurgtis and the character of 
CaUicratidas, will be difpofed to believe, that an undeviating principle 
of doty, not the fear of lofing his glory, formed the fublime motive 
of that accomplished Spartan. 

*^ Xtnoph. p. 446. et Diodor. p 334* 
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ThnJybulus obfcrved, that by dividing their 
ftrength, both purposes might be c^edled. Hi§J 
opinion was approved. The charge of prefcrving 
the dying, and colledluig.the bodies of the dead, 
was committed to Theramenes and Tbrafybulus. 
J^ifty v^ffels were deftincd to that iipport^nt fervicie;, 
doubly recommended by humanity apd fuperftition. 
The remainder failed to the ifle of Lefbos , ia qudl 
pf thePe{oponneAans on that coa(l, who narrowly 
efcaped deftrudipn through the well- (;ondui^e4 
flratagem of Eteonicus, the Spartan vice-admiral, 
^oon after the engagerpent a brig^ntine airrived at 
Mitylene, acquainting him with the death ofCai* 
licratidas , as well as with the defeat and flight of 
the Peloponnefian fleets The fagaqiy: of kt^onj* 
cus immediately forefa>v the probable confequeni:;efk 
pf thpfe events. The Athenians would natundly 
Jail from Argipulfe to purfue their gopd fortupe^ 
andCpnon, who was ihut up at Mitylea^* woul(jl 
be encouraged to break through the hajfbour , that 
be might join his vidorious countrymen^ 

In order to anticipate thofe meafures, and tp 
facilitate his own retreat, the Spartan cpmoiandei: 
ordered the brigantine privately to leave the har- 
boqr, and to return , at the didance of a (bort 
time, with joyous [Reclamations and mufic, tb^ 
rowers crowned with garlands, and calling out that 
Callicratidas had deftroyed the lad bppe of Athens^ 
and obtained a glorious and decifive vidory. The 
contrivance fucceeded ; the Spartans thanked heaven 
for the good news by hymns and facrifice^; the 
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jailors were enjoined to refreft themfelyes by a eopi- q ii a f . 
OWP repftft, and to profit oF a favprfible gal^ to 4U jcxil. 
.tP the in<9 of Chios ; while thq foWiprs humeri their 
jcamp, and nifarcbed iiiprthward to Metbymna* to 
jreiaforce th^ garrifon there , vrhich was tbreat^o- 
ned by a fpe^dy vifit of tb^ enemy '*. 

While the prudent forefight pf Eteonicqs feved !>»[«?- 
the Peloponnefian fquadron at MityJene , th^ vio- Jf thT*^** 
Jence of ^ ftorm prwented Theramcnes and Th?> AkhenUn 
iybuius frona feving their unfortunate ^ompanion^t 
.^]1 of vfhomf excepting one of the gdioiirals and ^ 
few others who efcaped by their extraordinary, de^f* 
tcrity in fwimoiing^ were overwhelmed by tha 
waves of a tempeftuous fea; nor could their dea4 
bodies ever* be recovered, The Athenians. Were 
Jikewife difappointed of (he immediate advantage's 
which ought to have refulted from the eqgagemept. 
Methymoa was too ftrongjy fortified to be taken by 
a fudden affault; they could not fpare time for ^ 
•regular fiege; and when they proceeded to Chios 
in qucft of the Peloponnefian fleet, they. found it 
carefully fecured in the principal harbour of tb^t 
iflandi which had been put in a vigorous pofture of 
defence. Thefe unforefeen cifcumftances were the 
.snore diftgreeable and mortifying to the con^ 
xpanders, becaufe, immediately after the battle^, 
they had fent an advice-boat to Athens, acquaint- 
ing, the magiftrates with the capture of feventy 
Veflels*'; mentioning their intended expeditions to 

. ?^ Xenoph. Hellen. et DiodoFr p. 384. 

' *', X^noph. fays (ixty-nine 5 Diodorus« fevejity*reven, 
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CHAP. Mitylcnc, Mcthymna, and Chios, from whicb 
joca. they had reafon to hope the moft diftinguiihed fuc- 
eefs; and particularly taking notice that the im^ 
porcant charge of recovering tlie bodies of the 
drowned or flain had been committed to Thera- 
menes and Thrafybulus, two captains of approved 
condudt and fidelity. 

Difcon^ The joy which the Athenians received from this 

-flattering intelligence was converted into diCip- 
vpointment and forrow, when they underftood that 
their fleet had returned to Samos, without reaping 
the expeded fruits of vidory. They were afilided 
beyond meafure with the total lofs of the wreck, 
by which flieir brave and yidorious countrymen 
had been deprived of the facred rites of funeral; 
a circumftance viewed with peculiar horror , be- 
caufe it was fuppofed, according to a fuperftitioh 
corifecrated by the belief of ages , to fubje<ft their 
^melancholy fhades to wander an hundred years on 
the gloomy b^nks of the Styx, before they could 
be tranfported to the regions of light and felicity. 
The relations of the dead lamented their private 
misfortunes; the enemies of the admirals exag- 
gerated the public calamity; both demanded an 
-itnmediate and ferious examination into the caufe 
of this diftrcfsful event, that the guilty mi^ht be 
difcovered and punifhed. 

Amidft the ferment of popular difcontents, 
Theramcnes failed to Athens, with a view to ex- 
culpate himfelf and his colleague Thrafybulus. 
The letter fent thither before them had excited 
their fear and their refentment; fince ic rendered 
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them telponfible for a duty which they found it c H A p* 
impoflible to perforin. Theramenes accufed the SUOX. 
admirals of having negleded the favorable mo^ 
ment to fave the perifhing, and to recover the 
bodies of the dead ; and , after the opportunity o£ 
this important fervice was irrecoverably loft, of 
having devolved the charge on others, in order to 
ikreen their own mifcondudl. The Athenians 
greedily liftened to the accufation, and cafiiiered 
the abfent commanders. Gonon , who during the 
adion remained blocked up at Mitylen^ , was in- 
trufted with the fleet. Protomachus and Arifto- 
genes chofe a voluntary banilhment. The reft 
returned home to juftify meafures which appeared 
fo criminal **. 

. Among the ineftimable rules of jurifprudence, TritUof 
invented by the wifdom of Athens, we may remark U^^^ 
that beneficial inftitution which fubjeds the life , 
the charader, and the fortune of individuals , not 
to the capricious will of an arbitrary judge, but to 
the equitable decifion of the public. In every 
cafe, .civil and criminal, the rights of an Athenian 
citizen were intruftedto the judgment of his peers j 
who , jftcording as the queftion was more or lefs 
impQnant, confifted of a committee, more or lefs 
nurderous , of the popular affembly. But, itK 
order to unite the double advantages of law and 
liberty, the nine archons, or chief magiftrates , 
men of approved wifdom and fidelity, refpedively 
prefided in the feveral courts of juftice , received 

** Xeaoph. HelUn. 1. i. c. vii. ct fcq^. Diodor. xiii. 76— -97* 
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H A p. complaints j examined the parties, diredled pror-» 
xxih cefs, and regularly conduded the fuit through its 
various ileps and (lages. In matters of general 
concernment j fUch as the treafon, perfidy, or 
ihalverfation of men iii power, the fenate of the 
five hundred, or rather the Prytanes, who prefidcd 
in the fenate, performed the fundions of the ma* 
giftrate, And the whole body of the people, con- 
vened in full affembly, executed the office of judg^ 
and jury. It belonged to the Prytanes to pre* 
fcribe the form of adlion or trial, and to admit thd 
accufer to implead or impeach his antagonift. The 
caufe Was then referred to the people ^ who^ as 
judges of the fad^ gave their verdid, and, as 
judges of the law, paffed their fentence or decree* 
Such were the regtilations which reafon had eftab* 
li(hcd, but which paflion and intereft commohljf 
rendered ineffedual. 
Artifices ArchedemUs , an opulent and powerful citizen^ 

of their ^^^ Calixeuus , a feditious demagogue, partly 
moved by the entreaties of Theraments, and partly 
excited by perfonal envy and refentment , de- 
nounced the admirals to the fenate. The accufa<» 
tion Was fupported by the relations of the dfeceafed, 
who appeared in mourning robes , their heads 
fhaved, their arms folded, theii* eyes bathed ill 
tears j piteoufly lamenting the lofs and difgrace of 
their families, deprived of their protedors, whd 
had been themfelves deprived of thoft laft and 
iblemn duties to which all mankind are entitled. 
A falfe witnefs fwore in court , that he had been 
laved, almoft by miracle , from the wr^k, and that 
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liis companions, as they vrttt ready to be drowned, c n a K 
charged him to acquaint his country how they X3tit 
had fallen vidims to the cruel neglcd of their 
commanders. During thefe proceedings it hap* 
pened that the people had met to celebrate the 
Apatouria , or feftival in January , fo named be- 
caufe the Athenians then prefented their fons, who 
had reached their feventh year , io be infcribed \rt 
the regifter of their refpedive tribes. Callixenus 
prefuming on the evidence given in the fenate, and 
on the adual difpofition of the affembly, pro- 
pofed the following refolution : " That the caufe 
of the admirals fhould be immediately referred to 
the people; that the fuffrages fhould be given by 
tribes, in each of which the criers fhould make 
proclamation, having prepared two urns to rt* 
ccive the white and black beans; if the latter were 
more numerous , the admirals fhould be delivered 
to the eleven men , the executioners of public juf- 
tice , their eftates confifcated , and the tenth part 
confecrated to Minerva. " 

This unjuft decree, which deprived the com- informai|. 
manders of the benefits of a feparate trial, of an j^ai.' * 
impartial hearing, an<;l of the time as well as the 
means necefTary to prepare a legal defence, was ap« 
proved by a majority of the fenate, and received 
with loud acclamations by the people, whofe levity, 
infolence^^ pride, and cruelty, all eagerly demanded 
the deflrudlion of the admirals. In filch a nume* 
fous afTemoly , two men alone , Euryptolemus and 
Axiochus, defended the caufe of laW and juftice.' 
The ioxm% impeached Callixenus for propofing^ ^ 
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CHAP, refolution in confident with all the forms of legal 
XXII. procedure. But the rabble made a violent uproar , 
calling out that none fliould attempt, .with imr 
punity, to abridge their fovereign power. The 
Frytanes, who attended, as ufual, to dired and con- 
trol the proceedings of the multitude^ endeavour- 
ed to moderate the ferment : but they .woce licefK 
tioufly told, that if they did not concur with the 
opinion of the majority, they fliould be involved in 
the fame accufation with the admirals. This ab- 
furd menace (fuch was the popular frenzy) naight 
be carried into immediate execution. The fena- 
tors were intimidated into a reludtant compliance 
with meafures which they difapproved , and by 
which they were for ever to be difgraced.. Yet the 
philofophic lirmnefs of Socrates difdaincd to fubr 
mit. He protefted againft the tamenefs of his. col- 
leagues, and declared that neither threats, nor. dan- 
ger , nor violence , could compel him. to confpire 
with injuftice for the deftrudion of the inno- 
; cent. 
They are But what could avail the voice of one virtuous 
eraliT"' ^^^ amidft the licentious madnefs of thoufands ?, 
•xecuted. The commanders were accufed, tried, conden^ned; 
and, with the moft irregular precipitancy, deliver, 
ed^to the executioner. Before they w:ere led to 
death, Diomedon addreffed the affembly in a fhort 
but ever-memor4lble fpeech. " I am afraid , Athe- 
nians ! left the fentence which you have pafTed.oa 
us, prove hurtful to the republic. Yet I would 
exhort you to employ the moft proper means to 
avert the vengeance ©f heaven. You muft carefully 

perform 
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htrfdtm the facrifice^ Mrhich ^ bdfore ^iviilg o H a ^a 
pattle ac ArginuITae , we prbmifed to the gods iri HOLIL 
behalf of ourlelve^ and of you. Our misfortunes 
deprive lis of an opportunity td acquit this juft 
debt^ siud tp pay the fmcere tribute of our grati« 
iude. But We are deeply fen Qble that the aifift^ 
ance of the gods enabled us to obtain that glori^^ 
ous and fignal vidlory." The di0htereftedoe£s , the 
parriotiXigi , and the magnaniniity of this difcourfe^ 
tauft have appealed ( if any thing h^d been able tgi 
appeafe)-the turoultuous paffions of the vulgar. ... n 
But thei/ headftrong fury defied every reftraint of 
feaibn or of (entimedt. They perTifled in their 
bloody purpofe, which Was executed without pity : 
jret their cruelty was fallowed by a (peedy rcpent-i 
jince, and puniOied by the fharp pangs of temorfe, 
the intolerable pain of ivbich they vainly attemptefll 
mitigate by irifliAing a Well • merited vengeance^ 
i>n the worthlcfs and deteftable CallixeQUs'\ 

The re^pval of the: Athenian admirals, and thcf thariia^^ 
defeat and death of the Spartan Callicf atidas , fuf- of <he2f 
|)ended for f^veral months the military and naval "^** * *' 
. .operations on both fides. The behaviour of Philo- 
Cles aind Adimanthus , who had been joined in au- 
thority with Conon^ Were better fitted to obftriidl 
than promote the meafures of that brave and pru« 
;dent commander. The former was a man of tL 
Violent and impetuous tamper, tinaccuftomed to 
#cfledlion, deftitute of experience, and incapable 
tif governing others , or himfelf- The latter 

^7 Xenopb. et Diodor. ihii. 

Vol. m. <l 
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CHAP, poffeffed perhaps the virtue of humanity, butvras 
Jtxii. defticute of fpirit and adivity , qualities fb ufaaliQ 
his age and country. Though ready with his tongue, 
he was (low with his hand, carelefs of difcipline, 
n^glig^nt of duty\ and fufpedted of a treafonabte 
correfpondence with the public enemy. 
- £teonicus , who commanded the Spartarts and 
their confederates , was a Yuan of a very diffeiiene 
amoostho <charader. But the diftre&ful fituation of affairs 
Befila^*^ prevented hind from difphyiog his abilities iii any 
important enterprife. His armament was iti^mor 
in ftrength ; his failors were diflieartenedl by defeat; 
he had not money to pay them; even their iub* 
fiftence at Chios was very fparing and precarioas, 
Thefe vexatious circumftances increafed the muti^ 
nous fpirit by which the confederates were too 
naturally animated. They reproached the unge* 
nerous parfimony of the Chians , whom diey had 
taken arms to defend ; they fpurned the authority 
of their commander ; and in order to obtain thofe 
advantages which their fervices deferved , and which 
had been unjuftly denied them , they determined to 
become rich at once by feixing and plundering the 
large and wealthy capital of that flourifbing illand. 
The dcfign, though fecretly formed, was avowed 
with open boldnefs. The confpirators , >who(e 
numbers feemed to pfomife fuccefs , or at leaft to 
fecure impunity, afiumed a badge of diftindion , 
that they might encourage each other , and ititimi* 
xlate their opponents. Eteonicus Was juflly alarmed 
with the progrefs of {edition. It was danger- 
ous to atuck the infurgents by force : if be 
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deftroycd them by fraud , hcmightbecxpofedto the c v a p. 
ffeproach and obloquy of Greece. The conduA which xaal. 
hepurfued was conceived with an enterpriling cou- 
rage, and executed with a refolute firmricfs. With'* 
only fifteen faithful and intrepid followers, armed 
with concealed daggers, he patrolled the ftreets of 
Chios. The firft man whom they met diftin- 
guifhed by a reed (fof that was the badg^ of ^con- 
piracy) was jput to death , and a crowd colleft- 
ing to know why the man had been flain , they 
were told it was for wearing a reed on his cafque. 
The report was immediately fpread through evtry 
m <}uarter of the city. The reed -men ( as they were 
called ) were confounded at difcovering a confpi- 
racy more fecret and more formidable than their 
own. They dreaded that every man whom they 
net might know and kill them ; and , as they 
liad not time to alTemble for their mutual defence, 
they haftily threw away the reeds, which exp^jMl 
them to the dangerous aflault of their unknown 
enemies. 

The chai'ader of Eteonieus, as far as we can tydndet 
judge from his adlions , juftly entitled him to the ",^"^^0^. 
command; but the partiality both of Cyrus and of inand,«n4 
the confederates eagerly folicited the return of Ly- ^^^^ 
fander. The Spartans, though inclined to gratify dus. .. 
them, were perplexed by an ancient law enaAed <*\y«P* 
in the jealoufy of freedom to prohibit the fame a. (i #o|: 
perfon from being twic& intrufted with the fleet. 
'That they might not violate the^refped due to the 
l^w^, while at the fame time they complied with 
the requeft of t^eir powerful aljiiol » they invefled 

9," 
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C H A P. Aracusv> a weak and obfcure man, with the name 
XXII., of admiral, and fent out Lyfander a$. fecond in; 
command. The latter vras received at Sardis by 
the Perfian prince, '^ith the warmeft deroonllra- 
tions of joy. He was fupplied with money to fa- 
tisfy the immediate wants; of the troops ; and , as 
Cyrus at that time happened to make a journey 
into ypp^ Afia., the reveniies of his wealthy pro-. 
Vince were configned , in his abfence , ta the ma*^ 
nagemenc; of his Spartan friend. Such powerful 
tefources tould not long remain unemployed la 
the active hands of Lyfaxider. His emiflfaries a£- 
liduoufly engaged or preffed the Ionian and Cariaa. 
iieamen. . The harbours of Afia Minor , particu-^ 
larly the port of Ephefus , ^glowed with the ardor 
of naval preparation , and in a few months LyCui« 
der lailed to the Hellefpont with a hundred and 
fifty gailies, and attacked the important town of 
I^gypfacus. The place a, though vigoroufly de^ 
fenced by the iiatives as well as by the Athenian 
garrifon , was at length taken by ilorm ; and ac-» 
cording to the barbarous pra<5lice of the age, aban- 
doned tQ the licentious rapacity, the avarice, the 
; l^ft, and the fury, of the conq^^erors *'.. 

TffcAtif* . The la^igqid and imprudent noeafures of the 
m'HdM ' Athenian^ at S!amos accuff the abilities of Tydeus, 
prtiiare tto iVIeaand^r , and Cephifodotus , who had been lately 
Siiitl"* }oin^^ in command with Conon and his unworthy 
coU^aguc^. They failed too late to fave Lampik- 
cus , but AS they poflofitd an hundred and eighty 
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gallics, a force fuperior to Xyfander*s, they an- C H a p. 
choFcd on the oppofite, or European fide of the xxii. 
Hellefpont, at the diftance of fifteen furlongs , in 
order to provoke the enemy to an engagcnaeiit. 
Their unfortunate fl:ation was the raouth of the 
*Mgos Potamos , or river of the goat , diftinguilhed 
by that name on account of fonie fmall iflands, 
which rifing high above the furface of the waters, 
exhibit to a lively imagination the appearance of 
that animal. This place was injudicioufly chofen. Theft im- 
fince it afforded very ipfecure riding; and wasdif- ^'"*'*"f® 
tant two miles from Seftos, the nearefl: town from u^^ 
-which the fleet could be provided yrith neceffarie^J. 
Alcibiades , who in his Thracian retiremfent was 
unable to withdraw his attention from the war in 
which he had long adled fuch a diftinguilhed part, 
modeftly adraonifhed his countrymen of their im- 
prudence ; but he was arrogantly reproached for pre- 
fuming, while an exile and an outlaw, to give ad- 
vice to the admirals of Athens. Their fubfequent 
condudl too faithfully correfponded with this info- 
lence and folly. Defpifing the inferiority of the 
Peloponnefian fleet , they advanced in order of bat- 
tle to the harbour of Lampfacqs ; and when the 
enemy moved not from their flation , they returne4 
in triumph as acknowledged matters of the fea. 
The prudence of Lyfandet perceived aftd indulged 
their prefumption. During four days he bore, 
with extraordinary patience, their repe'ated infults, 
affedHng the utmoft difinclination to an engage- 
inent , carefully retaining his fleet in a place of fe- 
Cupty.^ and regularly difpatching a few fwift-faijiog 
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veflfels to obferve the motions and behaviour ofibe 
Athenians vrhen they returned from their daily 
cruife to the road of ^gos Fotamos. ^ 

The fifth, day they again bore up with the Pelo- 
ponnefians , and provoked them to battle by more* 
daring menaces than on any former occafion. As 
they flattered themfelves with an undoubted pro^ 
fpcca of fucccfs , they yielded without refervc to 
all the petulance of profperity , and debated ia 
what manner they fliould treat the Laced^moniaa 
prifoners who bad the misfortune to fall into their 
power. The cruel Philoclcs propofed to cut off 
their right hands, that tbofe enemies of Athens 
might be equally incapable to manage the oar and 
to brandifli the fpeaf; and this bloody refolo- 
tion , though oppofed by Adimantus , was approv* 
ed by the majority of his colleagues. After io- 
fulcing the enemy in a manner the moft mortify* 
ing and difgraceful , they retired with an air of 
exultation mingled with contempt. The Pelo- 
ponnefian fpy-boats followed them as ufual at a [ 
convenient diftarice , and obfervcd that they had 
no fooner reached their ftations than the feamfen 
landed, draggled about the fliore, advanced into 
the inland country in queft of provifionsor amufe- 
raent, indulged in indolence, or revelled in difor- 
der. The advice^boats returned with uncommon 
celerity to convey the welcome intelligence to Ly- 
fander , wha had embarked the troops, cleared bis' 
fhips, and made every necefTary preparation to 
avail himfelf of the favorable opportunity to ef^ 
fedlby ftratagem what it might have been dangerous 
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to attempt by force. When his fcouts ap- c h a F^ 
proached the middle of the channel , they hoifted xxiL 
their ihields (for that was the appointed fignal), 
and at the fame moment the Peloponnefian fqua- 
drons were commanded to fet (ail that they might 
furprife the hoftile fleet , aod indulge that refentn " 

ment and animofity which had been rendered more 
violent' and furious by the long and prudent re* 
ftraiiit of their commander. The vidory was 
complete , if that can be called a vidlory where 
there was fcarccly any refinance. The vigilant 
adivity of Conon endeavoured feafonably to af* 
lemble the ftrength of the Athenians ; but his advice 
was difdaiQcd by officers incapable and unworthy 
of command /and his orders^were defpifed by fea* 
men unaccuftomed and unwilling to obey. At 
length they became fenfible of the danger when it 
was too late to avoid it. Their fhips were taken , 
either altogether empty, or manned with fiich 
feeble crews as were unable to work , much lefs to 
defend them. The troops and lailors who flocked 
to the fiiore from indifferent quarters , and with dif« 
ordered precipitation , were attacked by the regu- 
lar onfet and difciplined valor of the Feloponne^ 
fians. Thofe who fought were flain ; the remainder 
fled into the inmoft recedes of the Cherfonefus , or 
took refuge in the Athenian fortreflcs which were 
Scattered over that peninfula. When Lyfandet 
reviewed the extent of his well-merited fuccefe , he 
found that of a fleet of an hundred and eighty fail, 
only nine vefTels had efcaped, eight of which 
^ere conduded by Conon to the friendly ifland of 

Q4 
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CHAP. Cyprus, >VbiTe' the ninth carried to Atbcps tbe 

xxiL Melancholy news of a difafter tt{U2iUy- unexpeded 

'^ and fatal. A hundred and feventy-opt: gallics, 

and three tboufand prifoners (among \rhorajwere 

^hilocles and Adimantps ) , rewarded the patience 

^ and fortitiide of Lyfander , who returned with his 

invaluable fpoil tp Lampfacus , aoiidft t^e joyous 

acclamations of naval tfiumph *^ 

The Atiie- Before purfuing the natural confequences of an 

fonerreie. ^veut the moft important that had hitherto hapt 

wt^i* ' pened in all the Grecian wars, it was neccQary for 

Lyfander to decide the fate of the Athenian pri-? 

foners , againft whoip the confederates were ani- 

inated by all that unrelenting hatred whidi is couf 

genial tp the ftera charadter of republicans cxafpe* 

rated by continual provocation and recent infult* 

The injuftice and crpelty pf that ambitious people 

>* Xcnoph. p. 456 , et feqq.-et Plut, i|i Lyftnd. By tfat IwuM 
pf iEgot Potamot the Athenians loft the emfire of the fea* whicli they 
^ad acquired by the confent of their iharitime allies in the fourth year 
c)f the {^venty fifth Olyihpiad. lUey enjoyed, therefore^ that fof ereiirntyy 
•r empire as tfiey llyled it, from the year 477 tilt the year 4^ beforf 
phrlfi; that is, a feriod of feventy • two years. This important com- 
putation is not to be fbnnd in any ancient writer; and no twq 
autbdrs aglre^ In calculating: the dtiratioli of the Athenian empire. 
ti^ki ih his Funeral Qratidta , p. 9). fiiys , " Onrin? ftventy yean ia 
^hich tiye Athehiaiis Commanded the fea.** Diodorus Siculss (ad Qlymp. 
9S I.) lays, -the Athenians eommanded the fea (ixty>five years. Ifecrates 
fn one place (i. p. 174- ) &gr^et ^ith LyHas; in an6the)r ( ii. p 309- ) 
With 1>ib4orus. Andocides ( 0rat. iii. ^. 9d«. ) Oates it at eighty, ftva 
fears. Lycqrfus ^adt. Leoc p. 14^*) At ninety. Dionyfits HalfoanHifliM 
(Ant. Rom. fub iuit. ) at fixty flzhu Demofthenes, as we shall fee 
t>elow » ftatel it variondy at forty • li^e , lixt^-ftve « and feventy - three 
}eare. 
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were carefully dcfcribcd and . maliciQufly exagg^i* chap. 
rated in the dreadful tribunal of their enemies. ^xi% 
•* It would be tedious to enumerate , though it was 
impoflible ever to forget , their multiplied and abo- V 

ninabie crimes, of which fo many individuals, and ' > 
(o many communities , h^d been the innocent and 
unhappy vidims. Even of late they had deftroyed 
without remorfe , and without the fliadow of neccf- 
fity, the helplefs crews of a Corinthian and an An- 
drian veffel. The gods had averted the atrocious 
refolution propofed by th^. bloody Philocles, of 
which the author and the approvers were equally 
criminal; nor could thofc deferve pardon who^ 
were incapable of pity ". Such difcourfe , which 
refounded from every quarter of the affembly , de» 
dared , without the rieceflity of the formal vote , the 
unanimous decree of the confederates. As the 
prifoners had been dripped of their arms , there 
was nothing to be feared from their numbers and 
defpair. They were conduded into the ^prefence 
of their armed jud^jes; and, as a prelude to the 
inhuman maffacre , Lyfander fternly demanded of 
Philocles what he defcrved to fuffer for his intend- 
ed cruelty. The Athenian replied with firmnefs, 
** Accufe not thofe whom you are entitled to judge, 
but inflid on us the fame punifliment which we, in 
a dififerent fortune , would have inflided on our 
enemies ". The words were fcarcely ended when 
Lyfander liacked him in pieces. The Pcloponne^ 
fian foldiers followed the bloody example of their 
f:omtnander. Of three thoufand Athenians, Adi- 
jnantus alone was fpared either becaufe he )iad 
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CHAP, oppofed the deteftable #efolutionof Philocles, or be« 
ocxil. caufe he had engaged in a treacherous correfpond^ 

ence with the Spartans '*. 

Views of It might be expeded , that iaimediately after an 

Lybnder. event which gave hina the command of the fca, 

Lyfander fliould fail to the Piraeus, and a(fauit:the 

unfortunate city , which was already gricvoufly op» 

prefTed by the Lacedaemonian army at Decelia. 

But the fagacious Spartan forefaw the numerous 

obAacks that oppofed his conqueft of Athens , and 

prudently reftrained the eagernefs of the troops and 

his own. The ftrongly fortified harbours of that 

capital . the long and lofty walls which furrounded 

the city on every fide , the ancient renown and ac^ 

tual defpair of the Athenians, tnuft render the 

fiegc , if not altogether fruitlefs j at leaft difiicuU 

and tedious ; and the predous moments wafted in 

this doubtful enterprife n^ight be employed ia 

attaining certain, immediate, and moft important 

advantages. 

pe efttb- On the coaft neither of Greece nor of AGa , Mr 

lishes the of any of the intermediate iflands , was there a na- 

Jmp^e val force capable of contending with the fleet of 

over the Lyfander, nor any fortified place in all tjiofe coun- 

fcunds*"/ ^*^^ ( except the city of Athens alone ) fufficient to 

Afia and refifl; the impreflion of his army. It was a defign, 

o\m^' therefore , which might well deferve his ambition, 

xciii 4. and which was not condemned by his prudence, 

A. C.40T. to eftabliffi or confirm the Lacedaemonian empire 

over thofe valuable and extenfive coafts. The por 

pulous cities of Byzantium and Chalcedon vfcre 

*t Xenoph, Hellen. Platarch in Lyfiuifl. 
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attacked and taken during the aftonifbment and c h a p« 
terror occafioned by the dreadful and irreparable xxn^ 
misfortune of their Athenian allies. After thefe 
important acquifitions , Lyfander failed to the ifland 
of Lelbos , reduced JMitylene , and coniinned the 
allegiance of Metbymna. While he extended his 
arms over the neighbouring iflands , as well as the 
maritime towns of Lydia and Caria , a powerful 
fquadron , commanded by the enterprifing valor 
of Eteonicus , ravaged the (bores of Macedon ,'fub- 
dued: the.fea-ports of Thrace , and rode vidorious 
in the Hellefpont and Fropontis, the £gean and 
£uxine feas.. In fix or eight months after the 
Athenian difafter at £gos Potaraos, the faireft 
portion of the ancient world, the moft favored 
py nature , and the moft adorned by art , reludantly 
iiibmitted to the power^ or voluntarily accepted the 
alliance of Sparta. 

During this long feries of triumphs, Lyfander ^*^^ 
never loft fight of the redudUon of Athens ; an ^^ re«in«. 
objed importont iq itfelf , and neceflary to the «««» ^ 
completion of his extenfive plan. The vigilance **** 
of the Feloponnefian fquadrons prevented the 
ufual fupplies of foreign grain from reaching the 
diftreffed city. In all the towns which furrendered, 
or which were taken by ftorm, the Athenian gar- 
rifons were faved from immediate death, only 
on condition that they returned to their native 
country. By fuch contrivances the crafty Spartan 
cxpeded that thefcarcity of provifions would foon 
compel the growing multitude of inhabitants to 
iobmit to the Lacedaemonian army atPecelia. But 
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CHAP, the Athenians , vrho defpifed the aflaults of the 
.XXII. enemy , brJivcd the hardfliips of famine; Even 
after Lyfander had blocked up their haii>ours with 
j^n hundred and fifty fail , they ftill defended , with 
vigor , their walls and ramparts ; patiently endured 
fatigue and hunger; and beheld with obflinate 
imconcern , the afflidiion of their wives and chil- 
dren. Amidft the ravages of death and difeafe, 
which advanced with increafing horror, they 
punifhed, with the utmoft feverity, the ignoble 
cowardice of Archeftratus , who firft mentioned 
capitulation , and declared that the fame moment 
ihould put an end to their independence aAd their 
lives. 
Sie^e of But tiotwithftanding the melancholy firmnels of 

oi**m*' the popular aflcmbly, a numerous ^nd powerful 
xciv. I. party in the ftate was governed rather by interiA 
A. c. 404. than by honor; and the greateft eneitiies of 
Athenian liberty flouriChed in th^ bofom of the re- 
public. The ariftocratical leven of the Fouif 
Hundred had infecfted the whole body of the fc- 
xiate ; and not only the inconftant Theramenes^ 
but fcveral other men of abilities and influence, 
who had been moft adlive in fubverting that cruel 
tyranny, regretted the reftoration of democracy 
to a people, who ( as they had recently proved in 
many parts of their condudl) were unable fo enjoy, 
without abufmg, the invaluable gift of freedom. 
In republican governments , the misfortunes, 
which ought to bind all ranks of men in the finneft 
and moft indiflbluble union , have often little other 
teddence th^n to exafperate the political fadionfi 
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vhlch tear and diflra& the community. Amidft c H a a 
every form of pubJic didreis , the Athenians ca* xxii« 
balled, clamored, accufed, and perfecuted each 
Other; and tbe fadion of the nobles, >vho aiSed 
•with fuperior concert , vigor , and addrels , de- 
ftroyed, by dark infmuations , falfe witnefles^ per* 
jury, and every other fpecies of legal fraud and 
cruelty « :the feditious Cleopbon; and other turbu* 
lent demagogues , who might moft cffie&ually have 
oppofed their meafures ''• 

When thefe oblUcles were removed^ Thera-* Negoci«. 
menes (:whafe recent merit prevented th$^ fufpicion Thmm^- 
of the aflembly ) propofed an embaify to Lacedae*^ net witii 
mon , which fliould requeft a fufpenfion of hoftili^ ^^F^*^ 
ties, and obtain, if poilible ,.lbme moderate terms 
of. accommodation. He named himfelf, with nine 
colleagues, as the perfbns beft qualified to under* 
take this important commiffion; flattering the 
people in the cleared and leaft ambiguous terms ^ 
with an undoubted profped of fuccefs. A- decree 
jf fts immediately pafled ^ invefting the ambafladors 
with full powers. They affumed the fact-ed badge 
d thdr inviolablie charader , reached in iafety the 
Spartan camp , held a conference with king Agis^ 
Mnd afterwards: repaired, to the Lacedsemonian 
capital During four months they carried on their 
pretended negociation with the fenate , the kings, 
the ephori , andr elpecially with Lyfander , whofe 
authority , being unknown to the ancient coaftituh 
tion of Sparta , was far more extenfivc than that oi 
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all the other magiftrates togethen With hioi/ 
principally , the plan was concerted for compeUiog 
the Athenians to fubmit to terms of peace, which 
they muft have regarded as worfe, not only than 
war, but death **. The fortifications of their bar* 
hours were to be demoliibed , as well as the long 
walls which joined them with the city : they were 
to furrender all their (hips , but twelve ; to refiga 
every pretenfion to their ancient poffeflions in fo- 
reign parts ; to recal from banifbment the furvi« 
ving mepibers of the late tyrannical ariftocracy; 
to follow the ftandard of Sparta in war; and, in 
peace, to mpuld their political conftitution after 
the model which that ^vidorious republic might 
think fit to prefcfibe. ■ 

When Tberamenes produced^thefe unexpeded 
fruits of his boafted negociation , the Athenians bad 
no longer either (Irength or fpirit to tefifti or 
even courage to die* During the long abfence of 
their ambafladors , the fiege bad been carried on 
with redoubled vigor.. . The Lacedaemonians, 
reinforced by the Thebans as well as by their nu« 
itierous allies of Feloponnefus, had invelled the 
city on every fide, the harbours were clofeiy 
blocked up by Lyfander, who had become mafter 
of Melos, Ceos,£gina, and Salamis; iflands fo 
near to Athens that they were almoft regarded as 
a part of the Attic territory. The greateft mifeiy 
prevailed within the walls ^ the famine was intole- 
rable , and the difeafes more intolerable than die 



s^ LyCas asainft £ratoflh«ncs» p. S73f 
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bmine. The full period of thrice nine years had c H A r« 
elapfed , \srhich , if we may credit a moft accurate xxil. 
and faithful hiftorian " , had been aflSgned by re^ 
peated oracles and predidlions , as the deftined tAm 
irf the Peloponnefian vrar and of the Athenian 
^eatnels. The principal leaders of the democracy 
bad been cut ofiF by the perfidious fnares of their 
opponents , who were prepared to beaf a foreign 
yoke , pToHded they might ufurp domeftic tyranny. 
That odious fadion was ready to approve the 
neafures of Theramenes, who might intimidate 
the dejeded aflembly by declaring ( a moft ^nelan- 
choly truth ) that the feverity of the Lacedsemo- 
iaians, exceffive as it feemed, vras yet moderation 
and lenity when compared with the furious and . 
fanextinguilhable rage of the Thebans and Corin- 
thians , who maintained that the Athenians deferved 
bpt any terms of accommodation ; that their crimes 
ought to be perfecuted with unrelenting vengeance; 
their proud city demolifhed with fuch perfed dc« 
llrudion , that not even its veftige fhoiild remain ; 
and the infolent inhabitants utterly extirpated from 
Greece , which they had fo long difturbed by their 
ambition , and provoked by their tyranny and cru- 
sty. Such an argument Theramenes might have 

*' The wprdf ef Tlmcydidet , I. v. p. 3«x are very remarkable. 
^ He fememben , tbat from the firft commencement of hofiilhiet , it 
Imlrbces coofiantty propbefled that the war woald lafi thrice niat 
.ymn , which, of all prediaiont, was alotu firm and liable ; ** or as 
the idiom of the Greek lant^oase will bear* ** the aioft fitm a^ 
Itablc. " 
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employed , if it had becii neceffary to employ an};f 
argument, to juftify his n^gociation with the; 
Spartans, \vhich \^as confirmed and ratified by the 
voice of the ariftocratical cabal, and iiibmitted to, 
tather than accepted, by the majority of the ^ 
fcmbly , with the gloomy filence of defpair^ 
. Op the fixteenth of May y the day on which thi| 
Athenians had been accuftomed to celebrate fhif 
anniverfary of the immortal vidory ^f Sal^mi^.^ 
^he hoRiie armament tookpoile^on of their hai^ 
{>our5; the con^bined army entered their gate^ 
Ti^e walls and fortreffes of the city of Minerva^ 
which the generous magnanimity of its inhabitants^ 
preferring the public fafety to their o\^n, had 
abandoned in defence of G^teece to thtl fury of a 
barbarian invader, were ungratefully levelled iff 
the ground by the implacable refentmient of the 
Greeks ; who executed their deftrudtive purpofe 
with all the eagernefs of (Emulation ^ boafting^ 
amidft the triumphs of martial mufic, that the 
demolition of Athens would be regarded , in fuci 
cecding ages , as the true aera of Grecian freedom. 
Yet after they had fatisfied their vengeance , they 
fcemed to regret its effecfts. The day was con- 
cluded with a majgnificent fellival, in which the 
recitation of the poets formed , as ufual , the prin- 
cipal ornament of the entertainment. Among other 
jpieces was reheatfed the Eledra of Euripides , and 
particularly that affetaing chorus, *' We come, O 
daughter of Agamemnon ! to thy ruftic and 
humble roof". The words were fcarcely uttered, 
when the \^hole alTembiy melted into tears, the 

forlorn 
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torlom condition of that young and virtuous prin* 
caeb, espelled the royal palace of her father, and 
inhaUting a miferable cottage, in want and wretch* 
ednels, recalling the dreadful viciffitude of for« 
tune which had befallen Athens, once miftrefs ol 
ilie fe«,aiid fevereign of Greece, but deprived, 
in one fatal hour, of her fhips , her walls , and her 
ftrength » and reduced from the pride of power and 
profperity, to mifery / dependence , and fervitiide, 
without eioerting one memorable effort to brighten 
the laft moment of her deAioy, and to render hec 
fall ijluftrious '\ 

'* XfBopii* Hcllta. 1. ii. c. i. ft reqf. Diodor. 1. sill. t04 — 'IQf^ 
91m. in ifOpid. f. 438. LfOns in EtattOli. •% Asom. 
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^At0ciiy -iind Crutfty -cf the B^tpa$ Gtmfrumwi. 
y^ Tke^ iTbirpy Tyrants in Apbenf. -^ SerfecmttDJtof 
. JiXfffU; w'i his Family. -^ 'Hber/mames ' Vfpfofes tbe. 
33^«it^.'^-^ Smfftin^ry Sift^cb of Critiar. p'*^ Deatb. 
6/ 'Tbf^$ments. '~ J^vf^nrntiq^ and Beatb "of Alci^ 
Madefy >-* Tbt^fybuhu Jems Pbyli — Befesits tbe 
J'ynmtf^ : -«-* MemonAle Speecb nf Tbrrfybuhts. 
~ Oatb of Amnejiy — not faithfully obfervetL . 

X HE conqueft of Athens, and the acknow- 
ledged dominion of Sparta, terminated the me« 
morable war of twenty-fcven years. It ftill 
remained for Lyfander to reduce the iflaud of 
Samps ' , which enjoys the honorable diftindtion 
of being the laft fettlement in the Eaft that defied 
the ambition of Pericles , and the laft which fub- 
mitted to the arms of Lyfander, The conquered 
iflands and cities fuffered ftill greater vexations 
tinder the Spartan, than they had done under 
the Athenian, empire. Among the hoftile fadions * 

' Comp. Xenoph. Hellen. I. ii. p* 46i. et Plat. iii. p; 31. in 

lyCind. LyHas adv. Eratofth. p. 274* tt Diodor. p. 396. It is 

remarkable, that Xenophon and Lyfias , both contemporaries, sbovid 

• differ in a matter of chronology ; tbe one placing the cbnqneft of 

Samos before, and the other after, Ly(ander*s voyage to Athens. 

^ Thefe were the cv)K>ifiM9iou iTtt hxuiq %xi ot^x^? t mentloael 
fry Thticydides and Xenophon; ** aflbciations , or rather coHQ>irtciet» 
for mutual defence in courts of jullice, and for mutual afliftafice in 
obtaining offices cf power. '* 
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'•which lambkion or danger had fbrmcd 'i* ^ofc t^ A a i»« 
turbuJent republics, Lyfanderal>vays ptefcited khiart: ^ipclii* 
party which pofleffed moft cfaft hhd teJift palrioi- 
ifm. At. the head of thts cabal) he pteced a * 

(Spartan l^aSrttioftts, ot govterhoiri oil whofe dbfi^ 
quioiB cntdty be coiild dejpehd. Thfe citatdeh yrtVt 
•garrifbired by ttierceiiaries;.a-tytannicil fe^aibn ixn 
fultfed as fobje<a$, thoTe whom. they had ctiVied tk 
¥ivftls, or di-eaded -As eiiiemieij; and cverj^fpedles df 
4iccnde ^hd diforder w^s excyciftd, vTitft 2i prtfamjf- 
tion thiit coitld be eqiialled only by the tki/A'thib 
-with which it wiis eiidi^red '. The Afiatit Grceki 
Tegretted the diflibnorable yolct of Peirfli; khc;^ 
re^ettjed the fterh dominion bf Athehs ; both vrhidi 
feemed l6l6t^Wfc fevils, cbmpAtfed to the bpptieffiVfe 
cmeky of Sparta and Lyrahdet. The cbntribou 
lions, of ^;^hith thty had fbrrteriy To tnuih tQrti. 
j)fciined , no longet appeared exbf bitaht. Lyflridrt 
>ras the fif ft and th6 hft conqueror Who inipoftd oA 
IhoFe fceWe icomttiunities thi tabtmous ttibtite iSI 
A thoufthd tilfcnti *. 



> Ibicad of the fweet draught of Liberty, Sparta, aceording to 
Theopomptis « ;([ive breecfe the bitter cq^ of Slavery. Irf tti4 dty oC 
hflHetti r' ht i^Hflded it ^nct eit^t huiOrefl mkik , tit the HemdCMUMI 
faction, to the implacable. ra||e of their 4ulverfa;ies. Plut. U Ly/asfV 

* Diodoruf , p. 400. fays, -prXsiu tow x^^f*^ rccT^WTdiV xuf tvietvTOHf t 
** more than a thoufand talents yearly; ^' that is > above two hundred 
thouQuul pounds. It .may be com^ted *£rom :Pliit. in . Lyfaml. 9% 
Xenoph. p. 46a. that Lyfander fent homo 9 Itill larger fknx after thi 
fiirrender of Samos. The l^w of Lyourgus refpeOing gold «a4 ^}ff^^ 
which had been long virtually, was now fbrma\ly, abolished, The «% 
9^ thf precious metals was allowed to the fta^.» bi|t forbi#^Mi t» 
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c 8 A 1^ ' Tbc nofdeflting feverity of Sfiarta has titcoMf 
%xuu been afcribed to the perfonal charader of ber 
^**^' .general, wfaofe natural arrogance and enieltjr were 
^ ^ iieiigbtened and confirmed by the fudden exaltatipo 
joi bis fortune. From tbe-iimple citizen of ,a (pull, 
and then unfcxtunate republic » he became, in i| 
ftw yem^ the arbiter ci Greece. Athens acknow- 
jb^dged his authority 9 the fmaller cities courted faif 
profiedion; venal poets and orators extolled him 
with odes and panegyrics; he was honored with 
prowns and flatues, and worfibipped by hymns and 
iacriices ^ Yet it is obvious to remark , th^ , 
whatever might be the temper and manners of Ly« 
^der^ hi^ country is jufldy accountable for the 
3i;nrongs which he was allowed to commit with iaw 
punity ; and it is uncertain whether vanother genecal, 
placed in the lame lituation, would have aded on 
' different principles ; fmce the nature of the Spartan 
inftitutjons, and the ambitious views of the re- 
public » itemed to demand and juftify uncommon 
exertions of feverity. In the admini^ration of their 
domeftic government, five or fix thoufand Spartans 
tyrannized over thirty thoufand Lacedxiponians ; 
Mcfe tyranni2ed , with ftill greater rigor , over 
thrice that number of flaves ; and it was natural 
to expedy that when the flaves were affociated 

■ ; • • • 

MlfMiudt, mniet paia of death. The prohtbtdoa • bowefer^jftt 
lialverfiillf dtfre^rled ; ataay' Spaf tane poffefled abondance of gold tad 
eivcri ooae laearred the peaalty of ttte law. Campar. Hat. et Xta^pH^ 
!•«. dtac. ct Ifiierat' in Aichidam. 
'- « riiftt* laLyCMd. 
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vrith the troops ^ , all tjicfe defcriptToas 9f men > c a a ^ 
Spartans , Lacedaemooians , amd^ Helots , v^ouJd xxixt 
tyranoize) with the emtdatioa of cruelty, overthcii^ 
conquered fi^jeds. 

The fcanty materials of ancient hiftory canaot The dee^ 
enable us minutely to explslin the htimiliatioa ai^d ^vr^i^o^ 
dtftrcfs of the Afiatic Greeks, oppi:eflcd by tji^ Iheymadi 
double tyranny of the Spartans, and of their feU •■«o»' 
I<bw-citizen& Contemporary vrriters, vrho behelcf J^ST 
this fceue of mifery and defolation, feem at a, lo£s 
for words to imprefs its horfor. Ifocrates endea» 
vours to> grafp the amplitude of the fubjedt in the 
vague hnguage of general defcription ; by flroke&' 
of exa^eration and hyperbole, he flipplies! the 
place of clear and pofitive information ; but all the 
C€^oufnds and energy of the Greek tongue iink 
beneath the lleavy afflidions of that unfortunate, 
people^ and the mind of the orator feems to l^bor 
with. a. thou3;ht whicK he is vmble to exprei$^ Jfs, 

* The iSflDtt then uak the title •f yco^x/u^^i;,, libertini', itnr«er«^ 
If TO fuiatJMitit7avkfit9 ninumi^ Thueydid, 1. ?, p. 533* FMm.ibiiit 
paO^e ifl Kbcnttes (PantRD. e» dt PM,h <t^ shovld Iccar- thM^- 
Ly&Bder often appointed tbcfe fireed men to offices of freat cfaft and 
authority. 

' See the oration of libeiatH oa thff peace, p. X7X» etc In^lm 
pane^rie of Athens, l)>eaking of the ariftocratical factions fappooe* 
hy Lyflinder and the Lacedarmonianc , Ilbcratei Ihya^ they, eonfifted ot 
wretches, ** whofe oroelty andinloftice are nncxumpled In the hi^m 
•f nankind. From what lAdifrnity did; they abihdn? Into wha» exceffita 
were^they not tranfported? They,, who regarded the moft &ctioBS m 
the moft fiuthful; the moA treacberovs as the moft drftrting. Thd% 
crimes proved inftctfens, aod^ changed the* madntft tf Mmiu| MtfUflt 
^to fiif ast frrodty , ** etc See p • S» » ttc* 
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c H A P.' is not , bavrever , from fiioh rhet6rical deforiptions 
vail., that w,e can attain an adequa^tc and fatis£adory 
kno>yledge of the Spartan adminiftration : hiftory 
delights in plain and authentic {bl&s ; and the.ri-< 

forous trea,tment of the Athwians themfelves, vrill 
^ eft r^preJ^nt the hardfliips inflifted on theii: Afiatic 
<;olooij9$ and dependences. 
thetWrtj The Athenians had furrondened th^ir fleet ; their 
Athe"M.** \!^^ls and lwjrbour& were demoliflied;; their citadei 
oiymp, w^. occupied by a L^cedafmonian garrifon , com- 
xciv. I. inajaded by Callibiu^s , the friend o£ Lyfender; and 

A. C. 404* 1 '■• n "it I • l_ 

tfe^xr gavernnient-was uu^rped by thirty men , the 
d,^pendants and creatures of Sparta. The furious 
^pd profligatie Critias formed a proper- head for thi& 
ajrifiocra^UjCai.couDciU whole mcmt>ers have been 
J^Oily bia/^di in hift^ry under the namen ot the 
'thirty 'tyrants". On pretence of delivcriog tte 
itate from th^ maJiQe o£ inforxaers, and(,the tur* 
hiilenc^.gf iJpditiou^cfem^gQgxics., they deftix)yed 
the moft valuable portion of the community*. 
Niceratys , tl^e fon of Njcias , and a. fon who in- 
herited' not only the opulence, but the virtues of 
hi^ illuArious fetber, was condemned to death; 



* Their tidmes ar* iwererved in X^nophoa^ Ifellrn. ii. 3r 
' ^(enoph. p. 462. which Ca^far, ap. Salliift. de Bello Ca(tl. 0. ^I. 
tvideotly had in view, '* Laceda9m9/iii deyictis AthenienGb.iK^ trigmta 
viVos imporaere .... Hi primo ccei^^re peflimum quriQ^ue , ec omplbos 
iifvilVim y indemnatnm necare. Eq populus la^tari , e(. m^jrito dicert. 
litrf. Pod obi p;ia)latiiii licentia crevit juxta bonos tt nialos^ Ubidi^pfe. 
iaterfitere . . . ! lu civitv.^ (ervi(ute Qj^pyre({a, ftulii^ IstitiK guvtt 
fhnnt i|e4lt ♦• 
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£eon , the moft public-fpirited , and Antiphon , chap* 
ttie mqft eloquent of his contemporaries , fhared xxjit; 
the fame fate ; Thrafybulus and Anytus^ were ba* 
nifhed. Whoever was known: to be powerful, 
was regarded as dangerous ;* whoever was fuppofed 
to be rich, was accufed as criminal. Strangers^ 
and citizens were involved in one promifcuous 
rum 

Aniidft this general wreck of' whatever was mofl? niiftrited 
worthy and refpedable, Ifliall feleA the perfecu- j?^-^";^"; 
tion of Lyfias and his family , the onlj^ ttanft Lyfias and 
aifltion of that kind , recorded with fuch circum^-' ^* ^""*^J* 
ftances as anfwer the ends oF hiftory. Gephalus-, 
the father of that ingenious orator , was by birth 
a- Syracufan. The friendfliip of Pericles perfua<fedV 
Bim to fettle in Athens, where, under die pirotec^- 
tion of that powerful ftatefmann he obtained wealth^ 
and honors. His inoffenfive and generous' cha^^ 
rader efcaped the enmity and perCecution to whicHt 
the opulent Athenians were- commonly* ekptjfed';* 
and he enjoyed the rare felicity of living thirtj^^ 
jrears in the midft of continual trials- and^ iiii|)feachi- 
ments, without being obliged' to* appear as* plairrtilP 
or defendant in any litigation. His fbtis-, Lyfiks- 
and Polemarchus , inherited his innocence , his- 
generofity, ahd'his good fortune. Though pbflfeflerf^ 
of the moft' valuable accompliffln^etiti , natural- 
and acquired, the brothers prudently* kept alboF 
from the dingerous paths of public life*; coritenttd^ 

'* Xenoph. 1. ii. p. 463 » et fe^^^ 

R4 
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C H A F. with their domcftic felicity,, thcyafpitcd not tl> 
"xxin. the rank of Athenian citizens; but libendly con*, 
tributcd to fupply the exigences of the R!^% from 
the profits of a flourifhing manu&dure of fhields^ 
which they carried on hy the labor of an hundred/ 
and twenty flaves. The cruelty of the' thirty 
tyrants, from whofe rapacious eye neither obfcurity 
could conceal , nor merit defend , occafioned the 
death . of Fplemarchus , and the immediate mif* 
fortunes, as well as the future glory of Lyiias, who 
aded a diftinguiihed part in* overturning, that 
dcteftable tyranny, and in bringing its authors and 
abettors to condign punifbmeot ". 
Th««fa. The hiftory is related by himfelf with per^-. 

coimtor cuous precifion and graceful fimpJicity: "The 
tkuma»- tyrants Theognis and Pifo acquainted their aflfo- 
^' ciates,. that many (Irangers eftablilhed at Adiena. 

were dilaffeded to the government This vras a. 
plaufible pretence for rifling the effeds of thefe 
unhappy men; a meafure to which the thirty were 
not only excited by avarice, but prompted by fean 
Money was become neceflary for the prelcrvation 
of rtheir power, which, being founded on ufurpa* 
tion, and tyrannically adminiftered, could only be 
maintained by the influence of corruption, and the 
mercenary aid of foreign troops. The life of man , 
therefore , they regarded as a matter of litdc mo- 
ment ; the amafling of wealth was the principal 
objed of their defire ; to gratify which, ten flrangers 
Vrere at once devoted to deftrudion. In this number, ' 

" Sfe the Life of LyGas, aad the Orttions there referred t9» 
f. llo,>ct feq^. .. 
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indeed, iprcre two poor men; a bafe and cruel c H hv. 
artifice to perfuade you , Athenians ! that the xxiit 
xemahiing eight hadiieen condemned, not for the 
lake of their riches, biitr in order to prefer^e the 
public tranqnillity; as if the intereft of Ibe- / * 
public had ever been the concern of that tyrannical 
cabal ! Their infamous defign was executed with 
inhuman cruelty. Their vidims were taken in 
their beds, at (upper, in the privacy of dottieftic 
retirement. Me they fcized exercifing the rites of 
hoipitality; my guefts were rudely difmiffed; I 
was delivered into the cuftody of the worthlefs 
Fifo« While his accomplices continued in the 
workfiicp, taking a lift of our flaves and effe<fU» I 
4dkod iikn, * Whether money could fave my life ? " 
^ Yes, a confiderable fum. " ^ I will give you a 
talent of filver. " This be confented to accept , as . 
the price of my lafety ; 9Xkd to fuch a melancholy: 
fituation was I reduced, that it afforded me a* 
momentary confolation to depend on the precari- 
ous faith of a man, i^ho (as I well knew) defpifed 
every law, human and divine. But my comforc 
was of fiiort duration ; for I had no fooner opened 
my coffer to pay him the talent , tha«n he ordered 
his attendant to feize the contents , confifting of 
three talents of filver , an hundred Daricks, three 
hundred Cyzicenes , and three filver cups. I etn* 
treated Pifo to allow me a fmall fum to defray the 
expenfe of my journey. But he defired me to be 
thankful to efcape with my life. Going out to*- 
gether, we met the tyrants Melobius and Mnefi- 
theides, returning from th^ workfliop. They 
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e » A r. nrqurred, where-wc were going? Pifo- anfweredP, to 
ynoan examine tl^e houfe- of- my brother Potbmarchus. 
They defired him to proceed ; but commanded me 
to follow them to tifte houfi of Dsimafippus: Pifa 
whifpered me to be filienr, and to fear notfamg^^ 
Becaufe he would inmiediatciy come there. Upon 
our arrival, we found Theognis guarding feveral of 
my companions in calamity. lincreafed the number 
of his prifoners ; but obtained an opportunity ta 
reprefent my innocence and misfanrtunes to Da- 
inafippu9, entreating him, by ourpafl; friendfltip; 
to employ his influence in my behalf; He aflured" 
me oP his intention to intercede with Theognis , 
whofe avarice would eafily perfuade him to betray 
his truft. While- they converfcd' on this fubjed, F 
took' advantage of my knowledge of the houfe to 
cfeape through three fecret paffages , which alF 
happened to be open and unguarded'; and for* 
tunately reaching the- country-houfe of* my friend' 
Archimaus , a* fhip- mafter, fent him tor die* city, 
that he might bring me intelligence of my brother; 
He difcovered, that the tyrant EratoftHenes hatf 
draggejd him from the road*, and^condtidtd'Him to 
jmfon, where* he was* ordered to-dirink hemlock*. 
At this^ melancholy- news*, 1 failed ta Megara*, 
under cover- of- the night: Our eflfedi became the 
property ofthe tyrants; whofe mfeanavsgriceiparcd' 
not the fmalleffi' trififc* bdomging* tor us. Even the 
gold* ear*rings' ofPblemarchus^s^ wife were forcibly 
torn away by the Ihntal' Melbbius ". " 

'**Set the diTcovcliM- oC«Lyil«sf apdsft* Af oratBi- and' Eratoike«i't 

p. 258, etfeq^.* 
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- The Thirty juftificd thcfe abominable afts of c |i A p. 
cnicltjby the authority of a fervile fenate , which xxim 
they ftill allowed to fubfift as the inftrumont and' '''^*"* 
accomplice of their tyranny. It could not be ex- "ofcs'the' 
peifted, however, that in a city accuftomed to the «y«n»- 
uctnoil liberty of opinion and' freedom of debate, a 
body of five hundred , or even of thirty m«i , 
Ihould continue to agree in the fame odious and^ 
opprelfive meafur-e^. The firft feeds of difcord, 
or rather the firft fymptoras of repentance, ap- 
peared ift- the ipeeohes^ and> behaviour of the bol* 
and adlive Theramenes ; who, though the principal' 
'^ vatbor of the ufurpation , was already difpoftd by 
the humanity of his nature , or by- the fingular in«^ 
conftancy of his temper '* , to dtrfli-oy the worfc^ 
of hia Own hands^ His ftrenuous endeavours were 
ufed to feve the innocent and uqhappy vicSamS' 
whom his furious colleagues daily dievoted to de- 
ftru^on^ ; under his protedion- the citizens af^^ 
ibmbled ^ and exprefftd theirrefentment or defpair;> 
and it was^ juWy apprehended* that the govemm«it^ 
of Ae Thirty might be diffblved by the fame' 
iBcanS', and by the fame man, who had fet onfdot 
and'fi^bverted the fhort-livedUyratiny oFthe four- 
bundredi The prefent ufurpation, indeed, wa^ 
defended by a Lacedaemonian garrifon^; but the* 
Thirty dreaded the influence of Theramenes over^ 



>i Tbnqrdi'd. viii. 68> et feqq. Lyfias, adverC Eratofth. Xenophoa 
Hiotsi him more favoraMy ; and Ariftot. apad Plut. iii. 337* et liiodor, 
f» 3$o, etfe^ ftill more fii^orably ihan Xeooplioii. 
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• n IT. ^At foreign troops ; ihcy ifreaded ftiH thore his in* 
Toaihi ftwice ovtr tl^ A^ieimii ^MJcens. When they 
cenfidered the precarious temure of their aitdiori^ , 
.and the uojiift violence of their adininiftnitioii « ^key 
reflected on Ac paft with pain , and vie^xned.Ae 
future with terror. But they had gone too hr to 
tetreat, andnoibing remained buttb prop the tot- 
taering fcibric of their power l^ enbrgmg its bafe 
Threes thoufand citizens were invited to participate 
in ihe advantages and dangers of their -govem*^ 
ment The reft were difarnkcd and treated with 
znk increafe of fevcrity. 
Sell SA- Theramenes vainly oppofed the criminal defies 
QMu^ <>( ^^ colleagues , who implicitly fubviitted their 
opinions to the implacable fury of Critias. He it 
^ was who chiefly encouraged them boldly ^:o pesfe** 
vere , and to remove every obftade to the ua*- 
limited gratification of their paflii;>ns. The iafeCy 
of Theramenes , he afiured them, was no longer*, 
compatible with thdr own. His delicacy , real or 
affeded , was totally inconfiftent with the fpirit of. 
the prefent adminiftration ; nor could the goverii-* 
ment of Thirty , any more than that of one tyrant,- 
admit of being curioufly canvaffed; or faftidioufly 
oppofed. Thefe fentiraents being received with 
approbation ^ we might expe& that Theramenes 
ibould have been deftroyed by that fudden and* 
open violence which had proved fatal to fo many 
others. But as the moft daring violators of the 
Jaws of focicty are obliged to eftablifh and obferve 
. fome rules o£ juftice , in their condud towards 
efich others it had been refolved by the Thirst 
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diat, amidft the violent aod cafmciow omhigo o 9 c v» 
whiqh tjbey comaiifeted npaaSL their fubjeds, acme sxiil» 
of their own number fliould be put to death witht- 
put the benefit' of a trial before the fenate; a pri- 
vilege extending to the three thouland intruftrd 
with the ufe of arias ^ and fufficiently denoting the 
miferable condition of the other citizens. The 
fepaie was .afiembled to try TheFamene$ ; but this 
tribunal, vras furrounded by armed men. When 
^.pretended criminal appeared, Critias addrtfled 
the. court in a i^ech too remarkable ever to be 
forgotten. 

,, ^Should you imagine, O fenators! confidering San«<«*i 
the great nuo^bers who have fuffered death, that ofMte. 
we have been guilty of unnecefiary cruelty , you 
will alter that opinion on refledUng that revolutions 
of govenxnent muft always be attended Avith bloqd* 
Ihed ; but particularly when, a populous city like 
A^ens , which has been long pampered with liber- 
ty^ is. reduced under the dominion of a few^ The 
a^wd form of adminiftratipn vrsts impofed by the 
Lacedaemoniaois a$ the conditipn olF the public 
lafety. In order to maintain its authority we have 
removed thofe feditious demagiogues^ whofe demo* 
cxatical madnefs hath occafioned all our pad cala* 
mities. It is our duty to proceed in this .ufeful 
work, andto deftroy , without fear or compaffion, 
all who would difturb the public tranquillity. 
Should a man of this dangerous difpofition bQ 
found in our own order, he ought to bepuniflbed 
with double rigor , and treated not only as an 
Memy but as a traitor. That Th^ramenes is liable 
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c A A p. to this accofiitid^ s^ppe^s ^mtbe isrfaole taief if 
txm. **8 conduft. He condoded the treaty teith th€ 
•Lacedsesiomans; he dilTolvisd th^ p/^p^^liiT gevem^ 
Client; he dir6ded «Bd ^ppmved the JBlft a&d 
.'boldeft me^tfures of 0ur admiitidmtion : biit n6 
iboner did difficulties arife th^ti he dleferted 1^ 
;airociates, dedated his oppofitioti to their defigns^ 
and ufiideitook the pfbtetftion tdf the pdpukce. 
When the weather W^ faif and fev^ribfe , he pui^ 
lued the feme eourfe with hiis cottipaiii^dns , but; 
wi the firft change of wind, he thought proper to 
alter his navigation. With fuch an intfolvM 
Aeeribian it i« iflipoffible to gO'Vetri the 'hdni'of 
liic republic , ami to guide the veflfeLto bfet d^ftit^ 
iiarbour. This dangerous inconfiAtncy oi^ght^ ioh 
doed^ to have been expeded fr6m a miik to whofi 
. charader perfidy k congenial* He began :hi* 
political career under the ditedieti of bi^ father 
Hagnon , a violent partifan of dertott-acyi He 
sifterw^rds changed his fyftenf, in order to obtaiii 
the fevor of the tiobles. He bdth-etfeWiftfed and 
diflblyed th^ government of the four hundred; 
and the whole ftrain of fais b6havi6ur proves him 
unfit to govern , and ImWorthy to liTe **• ^ ' 

Therame- - Thetaftiftttes made a copious ahd perfuafive de* 
w."*** fc«^«, acknowledging, ^ That he had often 
chatiged his conduft , but denying that he had ever 
varied his principles. When the democracy 
jBouriflied i he had maintained the juft ri^its , bur 
fepreffed (lie infolencc, ol the petfple. When it 



»♦ '3C«af^. fi 4«4«^4«6» 
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hecame neceflary to aker dae Jkma of the re^blic^ c n a p« 
ill compliance with 4:be iCotnmaiul »of the Spartaas., XKIIX* 
be iaad iupported 4hc^ kgal po\^er ^ but is^ppofed cfae 
tyraimy > of isbe ^aagiikates. . IXader every ad«. 
niiaiftuitioa of goveorrnneat J»e had. approved hinh* 
felf the friead of ^tnoderationaad juftice, w^ich Jbe 
fkUl continued » and «yer would contimie , to re* 
commend and ewiorce , convioced that thofe virtties 
silone could give ftability and permaneace to any 
fylbem of government , wiiether aiiftoccaticad or 
populsur^" 

Thi^ Jenator^ murmured applajufe , unawed by Thera^ 
the piiefenoe o| Critias and his aflbciates. But dragged t» 
this furious tyrant made a fignal to the armed nien^ ezccodon^: 
who furrovaded the fenate^^houfe, to fhow the 
pointy c^ th<ir daggers^ and then ftepping for* 
ward, faid , ^Mt is the duty, O ienators! of a 
prudent magiilrale , to prevcxii ;the deception and 
danger of his Aiend^. The countenance of thofe 
bcave youths .(pointing to ..his armed partifans) 
fuflficiendy difqovers that, they will not. permit you 
to lave a man who is manifeftly fubverting the go- 
vemment: 1, therefore, with the general confeat, 
ftrike the name of Theramenes from the lift of 
thofe who have a right to be tried before the fenatc ; 
and , with the approbation of my colleagues , I 
condemn him to immediate death/' Roufed by 
this unexpeded and bloody fentence, Theramenes 
ftarted from his feat, and fprang to the altar of 
thejfenate-houfe, at once Jimploring the comp^- 
JEion, and urging the intereft of the fpedators, 
\yhofe names, he oblerved, might be ftruck out, 
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CH A P« and whofe lives mi^it be &6rifi ce d » m iiujaiU y ^i^A. 
XXOL onxcUy as his own. But the terror of armed 
violence prevented any aflUlance or interceffion; 
and the eleven men (for thus the Athenian delicacy 

His ifw&. ftyt^ the executioners of public juftice) dragged 
him from the altar, and hurried him to e^^ecution. - 
In proceeding through the market-place the 
unhappy vidim of granny invoked the £avor and 
gratitude of his feliovr- citizens, who had often* 
^' been proteded by his eloquence , and defended by 
his valor. But the impudent Sacyrus, the chief 
minHler of vengeance both in authority and cruelty^ 
fternly told him , that if he continued his lamenta- 
tions and uproar he Ihould foon ciy in good 
earned'': ^And (hall I not/' laid Theramenes^ 
^ though I remain filent f" When he drank the 
fatal hemlock) he poured a libation on the ground 
with a health to the boneft Critias ; circumftances 
unworthy to relate^ if they proved not, diat even 
in his laft moments » he was foriaken neither by hi$ 
£acetioufnefs nor by his fortitude^ ''• 



'^ *Ori ^iM-ciiiiTOf upun vkwjtnruh* Illerillf , tbathc wo«14 tfy 
out rnilefs he were filent. The inaccurttt laoguagc of tht aBcctttaoatc 
furnished occafion to the ftnart reply of Tbetameiies. 

'* Xeaoph. p. 47d. I'he glorious death of Tberauuoct caaecllid 
the imperfvctioBt of his life. That hia character was fnconaaot, ttot 
wriurs allow. Lyfias advtrfixs Eratofthca. acpofts bim off «aaf 
denberate crimes s but he died ia « virtuous cayfa, ond, liowtvfff 
he acted , left the fieend gracefully. ** (^uam sue delectat Thoramciut I 
quam elato auitno ell! Etfi enim flemus , com legimns, MBM ■•» 
niftrabititer vir darus moritur. '* QH^ Tufc. i^nrnV^, 
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The death of TherameiWs delivered the tyrants 
from the only reftraint which tended to contr<rf 
their infolence , arid to moderate their cruelty; 
They might now indulge in all the licentioufnefs of 
Outrage , without the fear of reproach or the 
danger of refiftance. Their miferabk fubjedte 
were driven from the city, from thePyraeua, from 
their houfes, their farms, and their villages, which 
were divided ^mong the deteftable inftruments of 
an odious ufurpation. Nor did the tyrants flop 
here. A mandate was publifhed , enforced by the 
authority of the Spartan fenate, prohibiting any 
Grecian city to receive the unfortunate fugitives. 
But this inhuman order was almoft univerfally dif- 
obeyed; the facred laws of hofpitality prevailed 

' over the terror of an unjuft decree ; Thebes , 
Argos , and Megara, were crowded with Athenian 
exiles '^ 

' In exercifing thofe abominable ads of cruelty, 
the Thirty probably confulted the immediate fafety 
of their perfons, but they precipitated the downfal 
of their power. The oppreffed Athenians , whofe 
fufferings feemed no longer tolerable , required 
only 21 leader to roufe them to arms , and to cpn- 
du£L them to vidory and to vengeance. This 
danger the tyrants had greater reafon to apprehend , 
fincethey could not expedl a reinforcement to the 
garrtfon, while the efforts of Lyfander and th<5 
Spartans were principally directed towards the ex- 
tendon ^f their Afiatic conqucfts. The abiliticjS 
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CHIP, and refentment of Alcnnades pointed him out as 
JUClil. the perfon bcft qualified to undertake the arduou£l 
and honorable defign of reaffembling the fugi* 
tives , and of animating them with courage to re- 
cover their loft country. That illuftrious exile 
had been driven from his Thtacian fortrefs by the 
terror of the Lacedaemonians , then matters of the 
Hellefppnt ^ and had acquired a fettlement under 
the protedion of Pharnabazus , in the little village 
of Gryniuna in Phrygia , vrhere , undifturbed by 
the dangerous contentions of war and politics, he 

. Enjoyed an obfcui^e happine£s in the bofom of love 
and ffiendfhip. But the cruel fears of the tyrants 
purfucd him to this laft retreat. 
Ais deaih. Lyfander told Pharnabazus that the facrifice of 
Alcibiades was negeffary for the iafety of that form 
4>i government which had beqi recently eftabli(bed 
in Athens , and which it Was the intereft .both of 
Sparta and of Perfia to maintain. A private rea- 
ibn (which will afterwards appear) prevailed with 
the fatrap to pay immediate attention to this bloody 
advice. A band of armed Phrygians was fent to 
iurprife and deftroy Alcibiades. Such was the 
fame of his prowefs , that thefe timid affaflins durft 
^ot attack him in broad day, or by open force. 
They chofe the obfcurity of night to furround and 
fct fire to his houfe , which , according to the 
fafiiion of the country, was chiefly compofed of 

' light and comhuftible materials. The crackling noife 
of the flames alarmed Alcibiades , whofe own trea- 
cherous charader rendered him always fufpicious 
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bt trcacbeiy. He fnatched his fword, and^ twifting 
ills mantle rounc) his left arm, rufhed througb the 
flaming edifice , followed by his faithful Arcadiaa 
friend, and by his afFedionate ^toiftrefc Timandra"^ 
The cowardice of the Phrygians, declining to 
meet the fury of his affault, covered him with a 
ihower of javelins. But even thefe Barbarians 
fpared the 'Weaknefe and the fex of Timandra, 
^hofe tears and entreaties obuixied the melancholy 
Confolation of burying her. unfortunate lover; d 
man whofe various charader can only be repre- 
fented in the wonderful viciffitudes of his life and 
fortune; and who, though eminently adorned with 
the' advantages of birth, wealth, valor, and elo> 
quence^ and endowed with uncommon gifts of 
tiature and acquirements of art , yet deficient iil 
difcretion and probity, involved his country and 
himfelf in inextricable calamities. 

Although the life of Alcibiades had been highly 
J)ernicious to his country, his death, at this parti- 
cular junddre, might be regarded as a misfortune^ 
if the Athenian exiles at Thebes had not beeii 
beaded by a man who pofTelTed his excellcfnces ^ 
immingled with his defeds arid vices. The enters 
prifing courage of Thrafybulus was anirioiated by 
the love of liberty; and while he generally fol- 
lo>^ed*' the rules of juftice and humanity, he had 
magnanimity to conceive, abilities to condud, and 
|>erfeverance to accomplifh, the boldeft and moli 
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^^ His conduct, as will -appear hereafter, was not uniform. 
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CHAP, arduous defigns. Having communicated his iotoi* 
XXim tions to the unhappy fugitives in Thebes and 
IVIegara» he encouraged a body of feventy intrepid 
followers, to fcize the important fortrels of Phyle^ 
fituate on the Boeotian and Athenian frontier, 
thf tv. Xhis daring enterprife alarmed the tyrants , wha 
fledu** marched forth with the flower of their troops ta 
thdrat- diflodgc the new garrifon. But the natural ftrength 
dlflodge**^ of the place baffled their affault; and, when they 
tiieiiu determined to inveft it, the unexpeded violence 
of a tempeft, accompanied with an extraordinary 
^all of fnow ** , obliged them to defift from their 
undertaking. They returned with precipitation to 
Athens, leaving behind part of their attendants 
ind baggage, which fell a prey to the garrifon of 
Phyle ; the ftrength of which continually aug- 
mented by the tonfluence of Athenian exiles, and 
foon increafed from feventy > to feven hundred^ 
meh. 
Thrafy The tyrants had juft reafon to apprehend that 

SriftsaBd ^hefe daring invaders might ravage the furrounding 
defeats country ^ and even attack the capital. Alarmed by 
this danger they difpatched feveral troops of horfe, 
with the greater part of their Lacedaemonian mer- 
cenaries^ who encamped in a woody country, at the 
diftance of fifteen furlongs from Phyle, in order 
to watch the motions and reprefs the incurfions of 
the enemy. But thefe forces, which had been 
fcnt to guard the territory and city from furprife, 



*• E^ir/^^vfra* />f$ wxrog-X'^y 7Toc,U7:Xf}h;. Xenophv p. 471. 
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w6rc themfelvcs furprifed by Thrafybulus , who a q a P^ 
filentjy inarched forth in the night, pofted his men H^llh 
imidfl; the concealed intricacies of the forefl, and 
fuddenly attacked the Lacedaemonians before they 
had time to recoiled themfelves, or even to ftand 
to their arms. The dread of an ambufii probably 
prevented the wary general from following them 
to any great diftance from the garrifon. An hun-. 
dred and twenty men were flain in the purfuit; 9 
trophy was creded; the baggage and arms were 
conveyed in triumph to Phylc *'. 

The news of this dilafter infpired the Thirty 
with fuch terror that they no longer regarded a 
demolifhed city like Athens as proper for their 
refidence. They determined to remove to the 
ileighbouring town of EleuGs, which, in cafe of 
extremity, feemed more capable of defence. The 
three thoufand, who were intrufted with the uf© 
of arms, accompanied them thither, and affiftedi- 
them in treacheroufly putting to death all fuch of 
the Eleufinians as were thought difafiFedled to the 
ufurpation. Under pretence of muftering the inha- 
bitants, thofe unhappy men were fingly conduced 
through a narrow gate leading to the fhore , where 
they were fucceffively difarmed , bound, and exe* 
cuted, by the cruel inftruments of tyranny". 

Mejinwhile the garrifon of Pbyle continually l^^f"^' 
received new reinforcements. The orator Lyfias., marches 
whofe domeftic fufferings have been recently «othc 
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defcribed, colledled three huncfred men to taker 
vengeance on the raurderers of bis^ brotber, and 
the authors of his own bamfliment*^ Thefe ufeful 
Supplies encouraged Thrafybuhis tO' atteni|>t fur- 
prifing the Pif^us , the inbabitarvts of which ^ 
confifting chiefly of tradcfm^n , merchants, and 
fnariners, bore with great inipatiertcc smd indig- 
nation the injuries of a fubordinaee council of 
Ten, the ob^i^quioms imitators of the Thirty. This 
enterprife was crowned with feceefs, ^though 
the tyrants brought forth their wfcole force to 
bppofe it. Having intercepted their march to the 
place , Thrafybulus occupied a rifing ground , 
Which gave him a' decifive ^dvanf^ge in the cn^ 
gagement. 

Before leading his noen to a<3;ion>, he animated 
their valor and rcfentment, by reminding them, 
that the enemy on the right confided of thofc 
Lacedaemonians whom only five days before they 
had fliamefully routed and put to flight; that the 
troops on the left were commanded by the Thirtjr 
tyrants, who had unjuftly driven them into banifhr 
ment , confifcated their property , and murdered 
their deareft friends. " But the gods have finally 
given us the opportunity ( long ardently defircd ) 
to face our oppreflbrs with arms in our hands, and 
to take vengeance on their multiplied wickednefs 
and cruelty. When they invefted us at Phyl^, 
the gods, eonfulting our fafety, ruffled the ferenity 



*' Juftin. .1. V. c. IX. The compiler , with bis ufual inaccuracy* 
fjys, Ly Gas 5>rac2i/daitf orator. 
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of the Iky with an unexpefted' tempcff. The affift- c H A P* 

jince of Heaven enabled us, with a handful of xxiiu 

nien, to raifc a trophy ^ver our numerous foes; 

and the fame divine Providence ftill favors U9 

with the mofl manifeft marlcs of partiality. The 

-enemy are drawn up in a deep and clofe array; 

tJiey mufl be obliged to afcend the eminence ; thft 

javelins of their rear cannot reach beyond theit 

van; while, from the revcrfe of thefe circumftari* 

ces, no weapon of ours needs be difcharged itt 

vaid. Let us avail ourfelves , therefore , of art 

arrangement evidently produced by the favor of 

Heaven; each foldier remembering, that he never 

can atchieve a more honorable vidlory, or obtaiii 

a more glorious tomb **. " 

The revered authority of the prieft enforced the Thety- 
exhortation of the general. He promifed them J^°^'*^ ^ 
complete fuccefs, provided they forbore to charge 
till one of their men were killed or wounded: 
"Then," added he, " I will condudl you on to 
vidory , though I myfelf ihall iall. " He had 
fcarcely ended, when the enemy threw their jave- 
lin^; upon which, as if guided by a divine impulfe, 
he rufhed forward to the attack. Both parts of 
his predidlion were accompliihed. The battle was 
neither long nor bloody ; but Critias and fjipjio- 
machus, the two moft violent of the tyrants, were 
left among the flain. Thrafybulus judicioufly 
avoided to purfue the (battered fugitives , whq 

^^ Xeiioph. p. 473' et Oiodor. 1. xiv. p. 414* 
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being fupcrior in number, might ftill rally and» 
renew the battle, if he quitted the advantage of 
the ground. But having proceeded to the foot of 
the hill, he flopped the ardor of his troops, and 
commanded the herald Cleocritus to proclaim with 
a loud voice, " Wherefore, Athenians ! would you. 
fly from your countrymen ? Wherefore have you 
driven them from the city ? Why do you thirfl for 
their blood? We are all united by religious, civil, 
and domedic ties. Often , with combined arms, 
have we fought, by fca and land, to defend our 
common country and common freedom. Even in 
this unnatural civil war, excited and fomented by 
the ambition of impious and abominable tyrants,- 
who have Ihed more blood in eight months, diaa 
the Feloponnefians , our public enemies, in tea 
years. We have lamented your misfortunes as 
much as our own ; nor is there a man whom you 
have left on the field of battle , whofe death does 
not excite our fympathy, and increafe our afflic- 
tion. " The tyrants , dreading the effed of a 
proclamation well calculated to fow the feeds of 
difafFedion , led off their troops with great preci- 
pitation; and Thrafybulus, without flripping the 
dead, marched to the Piraeus *^ 

Next day the Thirty, (hamefully difcomfited 
in the engagement, and deprived of Critias, their 
furious but intrepid leader, took their melancholy 
feats in council with jflrong indications of expedted 
ruin. Their unfortunate fubjedts accufed their 
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Commaoders, arideadi otbtr; a new fedition arofe; c h a v. 
Dor was the fennent allayed, until the tyrants had xxiit. 
been deprived of their dignity^ and ten inagiftrates 
( one eledcd from each tribe } appointed in their 
loom *'. The furviving tyrants , with thofe who 
were too clofeiy united with them in. guilt, not 
to be united in intereft, fled to Eleufis. 

It might be expeded that the Decemvirs , who m vioieiit 
now aflumed the government , fhould have been 
deterred from injuftice by the fatal example of cy. 
their predeceflbrs. But in the turbulent republics of 
Greece, however free in theory, men were little 
acquainted with the benefits of practical liberty. 
Whether the nobles, or people, or a prevailing 
£adion of either ; whatever party in the ftate obtained 
the chief adminiftration, their authority was almoft' 
alike oppreflive and tyrannical. Alternately mafters 
and ilaves, thofe fierce republicans were either 
unable or unwilling to draw that decifive and 
impervious line between the power of government, 
and the liberty of the fubje<S; a line which forms 
the only folid barrier of a uniform , confiftent, 
and rational freedom. 

The Ten had no fooner been invefted with the ^^^ 
enfigns of command, than they fhowed an equal to tiMi>i» 
inclination with the Thirty to obey the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and to tyrannize over their fellow-citizens *^ 
After various fkirmifhes, which happened in the 



** Xenopb. p. 474. et Ifoctat. if. p. 426. 
*^ Lyfias adverC Eratofth. p. 212, et feq^. 
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C tt A p. courfe of two weeks , and geirterally proVe^ 
^o^ill^ honorable to the bravery and condud of Thfafy- 
bulus , the tyrants both in Eleufis and in Athensi 
difpatched meffengers to folicit farther affiftance 
from Sparta and Lyfander. That adive and enter- 
prifing leader employed his irfual diHgence to 
proted the -government which he had eilabliibed* 
At the head of a powerful body of mercenaries, 
he marched to the Piraeus , which he invefted 
by land; while hi9 brother ^ibys», who com- 
manded a confiderable fquadron, blocked up the 
harbour ". . 

His mea- Thefe vigorous exertions reftored the hopes and 
tijwarted Courage of the tyrants ; nor can it be do<ibted that 
byPau. Thrafybulus and his followers muft have fpecdily 
been compelled to furrender , had the Spartan 
commanders been allowed to adl without control. 
But the proud arrogance of LyfandcF, and the 
rapacious avarice of his dependants , provoked the 
indignation and refentment of whatever was^ moft 
refpedlable in his country. The kirtgs, niagiftrates, 
and fenate, confpired to humble his ambition j 
and, left he fliould enjoy the glory of conquering 
Athens a fecond time, Paufanias, the irioft popu- 
lar and beloved of the Spartan princes ^ haftiiy 
levied the domeftic troops, and a confiderable body 
of Peloponncfian allies , and marching through 
the Ifthmus of Corinth encamped in the ncigh- 
^Jourhood of Athens; little felicitous to increafe 



3* X«noph. p. 476. et Diodor. ubi fbprB. 



{jinias. 
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the diffcnfiofts in that cAy , provided he a'B a r. 
eould anticipate and thwart the meafores of Ly- xxili, 
fender. 

J While the two Lacedsemoman armies difco^ Pairanias 
vered , in the diftance of their encampment.^, a J^^^nt^ 
^tfunion of their views and interefts ,* an inckien€ "ft of 
happened which determined Paofanias to under- tui^jfan^ 
take the protedion of Thrafybirlus and his ad* w$ td- 
herents; a rcfolution to which he was naturally ^e'enw* 
inclined from oppx>fition to an envied and odious zdv. a. 
lival* Diognotus, an Athcniara of an amiable and ^* ^* **^5* 
refpedlable charadter , brought him the children of 
Niceratus anc!^ Eucrates; the former the fon, thef 
latter the brother ^ o£ the great Nicias, with whomi 
the Spartan king was conncded hy the hereditfary 
ties of hofpitality and friendship. Having placed 
the hdplels infants on his knees, be conjured him , 
by his religious regard for the memory of theitf 
much-refpeded anceftor , to pity their innocence 
and weaknefs , and to defend them againft the 
cruel tyranny of a worthkfs fadlion, ambitious to 
cut off and deftroy whatever was diftinguiflied by 
birth, wealth, or virtue **. This affedling fcene, 
had it failed to touch the heart of Paufanias , muft 
at leaft have afforded him a plaufible pretence for 
embracing the party of Thrafybulus , which 
numbered among its adherents the friends and 
fetmily of Niciai, who had long been fufpeded of 
an undue attachment to the Spartan intereft. 

^* Lyfi^s adv. Polinehnm, p. 323. and the tranflation of LyOas* 
p. 231. 
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Before he could -fully perfuade the enemy of hi^ 
favorable intentions ; feveral bloody fkirraifhes 
were fought , in which the partifans of democracy 
defended the Piraeus with unequal force, but with 
uncommon refolution **. At length Paufanias 
made them underftand , that , inftead of deftroyihg 
their perfons , he wifhed to proted their liberties. 
In Athens his emiflaries made known this unex. 
peded revolution , which excited a numerous party 
to throw off the yoke of the tyrants , and to de- 
fire a reconciliation with their fellow -citizens in 
the Piraeus. The deputies were favorably re- 
ceived by the Spartan king , and C^nt , under his 
prote<%ion , to proppfe overtures of accommoda- 
tion to the ephori and fenate. The meffengcrs 
of Lyfander and the tyrants endeavoured to traverfe 
this negociation ; but notwithftanding their oppO- 
fition , the Spartans appointed fifteen commiflioners, 
who , in conjundion with Paufanias., were em- 
powered to fettle the affairs of Athens ". 

With the approbation, or rather by the com- 
mand , of thofe minifters , the Athenian fadions 
ceafed from heftility ; the tyrants were divefted of 
their power ; the foreign garrifon was withdrawn ; 
and the popular government re-eftablifhed. This 
important revolution was remarkable for its fingu- 
lar mildnefs. The authors and inftruments of the 
moft oppreffive ufurpation recorded in the 'annals 
of any people were allowed to retire in fafety to 



'* Xenoph. Diodor. Lyfiaii, ubi fuprt. 
*' X«noph. p. 478. 
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Efeufis. Thrafyhulus concluded a military pro chap. 
ceifion to the temple of Miaerva ia the citadel^ XX3XL 
Adhere the acknowledgmeots of thanks and iacrifiee 
-were o£fered to that proteding divinity^, who had 
reftored the virtuous exiled to their country , and 
healed the divifions of the flate. The citizens 
who had been banifhed , and thofe who had driven 
them into banilhment) joined in this folemn exer- 
cife of religious duty ; after which , convening in 
full aflembly , they were addreffed byThrafybulus 
in thefe memorable words : 

" The experience of your paft tranfadions may Memo, 
enable you, men of Athens! to know each othen "^••^ . 

■ 1 r 1 ,rx 1 %t fpe«ch of 

jind to know yourlelves. On what pretence could Thrafy. 
you, who drove us from the city , abet a tyranni*- ^**'"*'^ 
cal fadion ? Why would you have enflaved your 
fellow - citizens ? On what fuperiority of merit 
could you found your claim of dominion ? Is it 
that. you are more, honeft and virtuous? Yet the 
people whom you infulted never relieved thcit 
poverty by unjuft gain ; whereas the tyrants, whoiA 
you ferved, increafcd their wealth by the mod op- 
preffive rapacity. Is it that you are more brave 
and warlike ? Yet this injured people , alone and 
unaffiRed, and almoft unarmed , have overcome 
your fuperior numbers , reinforced by the LacedaC'^ 
, monian garrifon , tjie powerful fuccours of Paufa*' 
nias , and the experienced mercenaries of Lyfan^ 
der. As you muft yield the prize . both of pro* 
bity and of prowefs , fo neither can you claim the 
honor of fuperior prudence and fagacity. You 
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C H t Pi have been not only conquered in war , but over- 
XXJii; come in negociation , by the people whom you dc* 
fpifed ; t6 whom your Lacedaembnian mafters have 
delivered yoli , likei biting curs **, bound and 
snuzzled , to be juftly pimiftied for your unpro- 
voked infolencc and audacity. But as to you, my 
fellow-fuflFcrers and felloW-exiles ! you, who (hared 
the hardihips of my baniflinient, and who iioW 
fliare the ti'iumph of my victorious return, I ex- 
hort you to forgive and forget Our common in* 
juries. Let the dignity of your fentiment^ adorii 
the fpleridor of your adlions. Prove yourfelves 
fuperior to your enemies , not only in valor but 
in clemency, that moderation may produce con^ 
cord , and concord ftrength. ** 
♦he am* The effed of this generous enthufiafm , excited 
*^ and diffufcd by Thrafybulus , appeared in a very 

extraordinary refolution of the afTembly^ During 
the nfurpation of the Thirty , a hundred talents 
had been borrowed from the Lacedaemonians , to 
fupport the rigorous cruelty of a government which 
had banifhed, five thoufand ^\ and put to deaths 
tmtried, fifteen hundred citizens. The repayment 
of this fum was not to be expedled from thci 
(>eople at large, againft whofe interefl and fafety it 
had been fo notorioufly employed. Yet the Atbc- 



•• *ilT7r^ Tiff iocxvo^-Txg xXotoi ira-ocneg 'Trot^xh^xa-n, Xenoph. 
Hellen. iL fub fin. In their condparifons the ancients , it is well 
known , regarded juftnefs more than dignity. 

'' Ifocrat. in Areopag. p. 345. lays upwards of ^?e huM^dk 
l)iodorns lays the one - half at the citizens. 
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hlans unanimoufly fefolved , on this occafioti, ths^t Q u i: f • 
the money {bould tie ^charged indifcriminately pji 3i%U. 
them all **. This unexampled generoftty ipighc 
have encouraged even the enfeebled party of the 
tyrants tp return from Eleufis, But they were top 
fenfible of their guilt to e^ped forgivenefs or Jn)« 
punity. Having foftified their infecure refidence,, 
in the bed iHanner that their qircumftances coolfjl 
permit, they began to prepare arms ; to cpil^ip: 
mercenaries; apdtotry, anew, the fortune of war* 
But their unequal hoftility , the effed of rage fn4 
defpair, Was eafily defeated by the vigor of thp 
new republic. The moft obnoxious leaders fealed, 
with their blood, thefafety of their adherents, whp 
fubmitted to the clemency of Thrafybulus. Tha;t 
fortunate and magnanimous commander generoufly . 
undertook their caufe , and obtained a decree of the 
people for reftoring them to the city, for reinftat- 
iiig them in their fortunes and privileges , and for 
burying in oblivion the memory of their paft of- 
fences *^ The affembly even ratified, by oath, thi$ 

'^ Ifocrates « ibid, et p. 495 of the tranfladon. 

'* Among thefe offences were reckoned the arbitrary laws enacted 
during their uforpation. All thefe laws were annulled , and thoib of 
Solon, Clifthenes., Pericles, etc. re . efiablished. It appears that the 
Athenians embraced the fame opportunity of examining their ancieji'c 
laWs, abolishing fuch as no longer fuited the condition of, the times, 
jind enacting fome new ones. Audocid. Orat. i. de Myfter. p. 2ia. 
et Uemoli. adv. Timocrat. p. 4^9. The year in which the democracy 
liras reftored , or , in other words, the arconship of Euclides, was 
regarded, therefore, as an important sera in Athcian jurifprudence. 
The only material alterations on record conlift, t. In the law confining 
the right of voting in the aifembly to thofe born of Athenian mothers 
formerly it fofficed that the father was a citizen, the condition of ttts 
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e R A p. ad of amnefty , of which both the idea and the 
xxni. name have been adopted by thoft civilized nations^, 
and extolled by all hiftorians, ancient and modern ; 
who , dazzled by the,fplendOr of a tranfadtion fo 
honorable to Thrafybulus and to Athens , have 
univerfally forgot to mention , that the conditions 
not ob. of the amdefty were not faithfully obfcrved. Yet 
Untd. ^jjgj.g jj ^Yie fulled evidence to prove *' , that, when 
the tyrants were no more, the abettors of their 
ufurpation were accufed , convided , and puniOied, 
for crimes of which they had been promifed in- 
demnity by a folemn oath. So true is it , that the 
Athenians had wifdom to difcern , but wanted con- 
ilancy to p/adlife, the lefTons of found policy, or 
even the rules of juftice. 



Oiother net being regarded. Athenaens , xiii. p. iSf . et Mark, in Vit. 
Xyfix, p. 5<. 2. In the law of Demophanrus. teqtiiring the citizens to 
take an oath that ho perfonal danger should prevent them from doing 
their utmoit to deliver their country from tyrants* Vid. Licurg. adv. 
X«coGr. p. i8o. et Andoc. de Myft. p. 226. 

3# SeeLyfias*t Orations agalnil Agoratus ahd Eratofthenei, from 
^, %ih to p* 280, 
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Accufation of Socrates. •— Artifices of ^if /tf^fi^^^^ 
—- His Defence. — Condemua^ign. — Addrejs to tbt 
Judges.-^ His ConverfaHon in Prifon ~)md Beatb^l 
— Tfanjieut Perjecution of bis D{fcifies. — 
JTritittgs of Cebes — JEfcbines. — State of ^Pf^ijo^ 
fofby. e— Of the Fine Arts., — Qf . Uteraiitr^. -:j 
Herodotus — Thucydidex — .Xenopbon. -^Tranfitiott 
to the fub/ic TranfaSions of Greece*. — jH&c 
Spartans invade EUs. — Tie Mejfenianf fy^^vm 
from Greece, — Hijiory of Cyrene — Of' SicUy. — r 
JVur j»itb' Cartbage. — Siej^e of Agrigentu9ft^ -r^ 
Reigsf of Dionyjms. — Sicily tbe firJiPrfivi^c^p]^ 

' -Kow^* .^ ..■-:..'., 

It were veil for the honor of A^hen£^,«*if iibne c tt a p. 
but the cruel abettors of anf ariftocraticiP ^<^od xxiv» 
had experienced the unjuft rigor pfits 'tribu- Actuik- 
aals. But ank)ng the ^rft memorable tfanlac* SMta^tetj 
tiQns^ after the rc-cftablifhrnent of democracy- oiymp^ 
IiAfipeQed the trial and condemnation • of Socrates ^ 17c/4oo. 
^auvH guildeis of every offence but that of dif- 
gracttiigy 6y his illilftribus merit, the vices and 
follies of his contemporaries. His death fealed 
the inimiuble virtues o$ his ufeful and honorable 
life ; it feemcd to be beftowed as a favor , not 
idS^dted as a punifiiment ; fince/ bad Socrates, 

Vol. hi. T 
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CHAP. ¥^ho bad already pafled his feventieth year, yielded 
txxiv. to tbe decays c^ nature , his fame vrould have de- 
fended le& fplMidid» C^Dtaii^y more doubtful » to 
pofterity. 
yriadHi The remote caufe of his profecution was the 
wafts uf Judjcrqus farce qi Ariftopha&es , entitled th<i 
ibra. Cloudy ; to which We had occafidn. formerly to 

jltlude. In this, infamous, perfornaaoce « Socrates 
is ihtrodoced denyipe the.religioo ctflxis country, 
cprn^p^og the morab olvhis diPciples^ and.profef* 
iS:n$ the ocUqus artis of IbphiHiy and .chicane. The 
ciiyy tif a litentioiis' populace^ , which ever attends 
virtue tooTndcipendient to courts aixd too finoerf; 
tofiatiar themi graHpally envenomed the £bafts of 
tiie pbet,. and malignantly infmuated that the i^e« 
lended fage waii really ini^ a perlpn as the r^tu* 
janCis of Ariftophaxies had defcribed him. The 
ddbmny Ivas greedily received , and its Ti/ulencc 
embittered by the craft of defigning prvcfts and 
ambitious demagogues , as well as by tVie reiem- 
' ; m9iH:^f.^A;p0e|$;SWMA viaiofifophjlls^^ 

lm4^ ^lK^^mei^0r4ik»T9mwk^ ol'dooraus had 
.iKMmCki^d I twdiwbpCs irjrit^bk^ tensp^jr hss fiocerity 
. 1^4 /gf)e\t^8^^iBnidfd\ Froair.fiicha pDwefful 
f^H^JFl^iw Ujl fmm. exixaof (iipptfy that Socrates 
(htwWc h«v« : liveil fo: loo^, e^ially fincc , during 

'. TdecapftjLoC bis ptxi<aitipA,.wh>tli ai;e kialtA «t ia Xtao* 

Shell's Apology for" SAcratcs , in more ♦'^Uy expuiat d in .tluit wriuffs 
y pfato.Vld. Plat.Apoiog. SdtHit. fee/, f I, From iheft tWo aifmltebYt 
treatiftc of pracdcul mvraUty » togeiker with tU firft cliapttr ;«pr 

U^t U f rinqjpajly txuap te^*-. 
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.-the da»ocrftC7vIie»nciver'di%iiifiid Ins c^ntcAiiptficHr .9 h a f. 
(the: Gsipriciotis levity , injuftilid » and ctiicUy-^f |h(p Mft^ 
jnukitddc^ s^)d<kiriag tke uib^Sjti^ir.c^iihie Tlririy 
openly arraigned the vices 4 and Aix^r^ thiosEatfthdrity 
«ef tbofe odious.' tynmtlst His^ldos efoijplK Wbrni. 
iiclf : aferibed to liift total wanft of Mtbiini^ HmI ,. 
Jfieioterm eddied i» pobltc a&ifs ^ and eaicba>eoi»fed^ 
liy aroMog^huBfeUvrtth antfaociQfi tawiibAabclithe 
-comiptieas of tkei (ioiffs^ 1m moriK iovmidilble o^ 
fo&Mti « MroUUh hare o^i^oCtd feinn tp . an) iifiHter 
ibte \ Nfiitwidbaaiddktg hj$:pii¥att ftatiddv ^ fii^Bks 
i^l tO: hove apptared remacf^aUe to bifli dtfeiplof^ 
tfaat amkfft the licigiaiis fenrbuleikie of dMioeraoJo, 
liis invidit»ii9 finie and nmiit iftouM hiit^r c;feaj^ 
perfeciition during a long Md of fevea^ycoiiit 

When his enemies finally fteKernniiied <to raift artiffeet 
an accufifitioil asainft- bicA , k required u^oomniaO 



of his i 
CHftrt* 



^ The tiem9r»ble words of Sodnuct w^ Ipr cm, hrMO^ tl^ fttfa 
vti&^Uns f^irft 6f d^WocrW<sV. ifc'v ^ ' i^ «^ «i}^^ Af^ie^t ii'i^ 
v«l^ tirtj^hftf^oi MiOKtrmm itfdtm^^t VMUbl^inp M^^Miikr'i mm 

Plat. AfiolOK. SoGHiC. c xiiL ** You well linow , Athennat ! that 
had I formtrlf inctrirtedclUd in public Aflfairs » I should formcrif have 
ytflfMd; wiihotit»etaraf{n» tiibtr irou- wt m^mt If Mf vii^idtd; 
hut it iff tfltfidfible tliar4< th0ttl4.1ive Ihnt wtio moAf ^^ mSM&itlp 
^^oiH ihr ii4«ito« and UoMtlouAiea- ef you, Athiinim! o* oi tmf 
other multitude. A chtfrai^toa i»r itfr6M<>ie-M ii*0Bld> iirviv^ hsn « 
Mtw years » irtua lead a private Hf« , and not^ intcrfi^rc in politi^^*! 
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M n A K xddreft 'te give tKeir* malignant talomaies-tKe ap» 
ittiv; ^^MraiKe of probabilitjr. Socrates converfed ia 
^niblic irith every defcription of men 9 in all places, 
*^ad» on 911 bccafioos*^ His opinions were as weU 
•kncivm as.bis perlbn', and ever uniform and con< 
<s(lentf:he taught no fecret doc^ines; admitted no 
ptiYkt^ auditors ; bis ieffons were open to all; and 
tbae tMy were gratuitous ^ bis poverty , compared 
•!wiib tbe exorbitant wealth of the fopbifts who ac^^ 
'^vtfed him^ furmflbed abundant proof. To balance 
4iiefe ftubborn circumftance») his. enemies confided 
in tbft hatred of the jury and judges, cpnupofed of 
•cb^ meauvdO; populace y and the perjury of £ilfe wio 
tie0es,:^h]ch might be .pnrchafed at Athens for 
the^ iCtnall fum of a few drachmas. They trufted, 
^ • iiowever, not left in the artifices and eloquence of 
Miltftus i Any tus ', and Ly con ; the firft of whom 
appeared on the part of the priefts and poets ; the 
fecpndj on that of the politidans and artifts; the 
third , pii t£at of the rhetoricians and fophi(is \ 
mfoTthc ^^^^ ^c nature of m accufation, which prin* 
^iai. cipaUy refpeded religion » the caufe ought to have 

been regiflarly tried in the lels numerous but more 
enliglhtcned tribunal of the Areopagus ; yet it was 
immediately carried before the tumultuacy alfembly. 



? Some pffrfboal.naibns are glanced at wliy,MUetiis and Aiiytofl 
l|t|iped fotth as accsftts. Vid. Andocid. Qrat. i. ct Xeiioph* Apol* 
Soorat. Ubaaius has fwcUed to« long ftory« and ftrangtly. diafignrcA 
the bin*«f Xenoplion. Apoli ^•o-tp. ms, ec ff^q. 

♦ Flata ApoL Soo. c^ xl ' * * 
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or rather nioh of- the Helhe#^, a court, *forfo c h VV. 
it was called, confifting of five bdndted J^erfons^ XXI'^^ 
rtioft of whom were liaHcr,' by their education and 
way of life, to be feduced by eloquenc^, intimi- 
dated by authority , and corruptetl'by cvcfjt fpecies 
6f undue influence* ' ^' •''{■• -^ ■ 

In a degenerate age and loiatiod , few viittfom of Uncom. 
able men ever acquired popuhricy merely' *b^ their f„7e^tf 
virtues or abilities. In fucb a nation., ftoUl(l a ^f so«ra> 
perfon , otherwtfe eftimable , be unfortunatpl J'cUrfeii *"' 
with ambition, he muft endeavour to ^tij^r it at 
the exptnfe of his feelings^ and his principtes'^ and 
can attain general favor onfy m proportion as he 
ceafes to dcferve it. Uncomplying integrity WiU 
meet with derHion ; and wifdpiii,'dSfdaining^8ffti6ce^ 
will grovel in obfcurity , wbflc thofc aK)he''wiII 
reach fame, or fortune, or ho^or, who, ffiougH 
endowed with talents juft beyond mediocrity, *Con- 
defcend to flatter the pnijudicesi ^ imitate' t^e mati*^ 
ners, gratify tfce pride ^ ^ addpC'the refentioaeh^ 
of aninfolent populace'.' " ' ' * ^ " .. / 

The fuperior mind of Socrates lira's incapiblc.of ®»^^,^ 
fuch naean complianctfl, ' IflTbci 'tailed to tiia^t his *^ * 

' This appears from immmmnM^' VlH iwlki K t » t '9»A> dT^it '-/«^>' 
are mentioBed betow , tbongh Mevfivt , ^)dil^ui^ om^^ AJ ^J AWHH 
<vid. GroBOf. TbeiauB. vol. f.)» niRin«^ae t^ So<|niterwu,tr|(d ii» 
that cbnrti ab'opniioii^whieb ba's been scneraHy follcfwed, l»ttC Whtc& 
tbe flighteft attention to tbe works of tbc Atbenian oratoia is fuficieAl 
to difyrove. Vid* Kbd Orat: ArobitaR. lyfiad aOvji fiMinii* pclG^ ct 
Andocid. Orat. I p. 2ir« Tho oath to. .tybi^li Sqaam^gMiM^'i^ 
yenopbon*s Apology «o. iv. ean only apply , la tbc «ttalMia« llblnNKtte4 
It ItBgtb by mnojkheiiei • Qnu mm* X4iii9«nv*<- -i. .r^:'! "i^a 

T3 
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'iutiya vras' ffttfpU alEe^^ % tjfif |>eifaafive eloquence ol 
I^i> aciv^j^^ries^ tljipugh , mi trutb, if, be migb^ufe. 
i\^g4^^^^^ ttiffy, ba^ 4)^id notbing to the pur- 

P^/(l\ *$^^ tben^obferyedftbat tb^ partiality, 

of niVlriifcnd Cbaerephon, having aQccd t^e pelpbic> 
Qrapjie j^ >9^be(bpr ap jjr ijo^^ti. :vKa$ wi£er tban Secrates ? 
r-^^e pr»qle rc;plic^# tba(: Sqcrjateai w^^,t|j»e v^ifefk; 
of i^jet^^, |n .brde^ to 'jp^jfy the afifwef pf thai^ 
• * f?^-? .y.lj9fc vcr»fi\tyjtbeY^ bebad 

59ciy9)fR|: >JLt;^ 9f pi^rfpns.^ 910ft 

cipjncetTW^Kc rep finduag tbat tjbey uni- 

y9%lly |ftctcn4cp jbo.J(wpv»r poany things of wbic^ 
ih^.yfi^^ frfr«iSf itbat ia 

t^i^^jpijtftftw them, fincc he pre-* 

ifA^Cj^ :)j|^ Qo'f^^^ of ivprbicjb ^t yras 

!^:55*^J^!)^^f^Lv;^ he did know, be freely 
S^ISi^ *9tli>e utcnpft, to r^pder 

hji^lJ^\l()^'M^^ happy;, 

ajij jffl^ believe^ jhiinfelf called 

hy the god , '' v^hofe jautborii;/! refpedlfy Athenians !> 

^•n*«. . ^hf^jm^l ^VWy fei?«?t wj* indignjuion at tbi«. 

*f^.*"**' ii fin language from a man capi tally 'accufed, from 

iudses- wliPilb Umkk ^i^MHSiid-^lat^ according 10 the uftial 

p«<tic%j'4)e>w<ifiM4iave' brought his vrife tfnd chil^ 

i't9'|jite(',0djt-'/f^^^ ttidr telirs^, or' 



9nd PiBto » prove thaf ««(mitfc mit' tfk4 k«iirc •• i^iipulaf •WmbIi' 

r. 'P 
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even have cuiployed ifao^QhrfMStfi^ cUfomrfe>*vplrNfli pu Mars 
his friefltd Lyfias ^ tbc ^xatotf^ ^knl tampsAd: t^bk inrnft* 
defence r « 'dtfcourfe ;rifke.fitted to ihieft '€aimnmy^ ^ 
and to excite x:ofiiiMiflSofi» tBtt SDCfitcs^ iRrfaO'Com 
fidered it at^^ tur gimter} tnisfioimiiie to.4om^ 
than to liiflbr.- an vinjufticr v '- declared »: dbic bf 
tbougbt tt oofaecomiog hi* £uM »aiid mowbrdiyliit 
cbaia<^eri« tt> tomploy ^aiiy. other.*dtf eace than ttial 
of an inAowlit aikl ufefcii Kfe^ - WlMthtri«» iocuf 
the |>eiialtif$ lof : the delift^ucii^ -ilnith urbkh ibt 
vras £U^f ob^ged oi%hx>loi.hie:Mga^ as Ml 
evil , the godi^ aboe kttcwu. /i^or hie- paA iw 
imaj^ncd^^t he fimuU Jiave /noiresToflf for lee* > 
row at being delivered Irda* tbeinooDveliioDice&fof 
old agei, nrfaich .were readjr m tikrertake hna ^andai 
being cdannaiided tm qiiit \h§b.-* while hie- mtnd^ 
ftill adive and vigorate^ iwarlikc^lf (to^Uavb bar 
hind jbimnthb ffioft agrartUeciiiafaeffiooifla ibtM* 
inembrancc of his friends.- c.:.:. :. ..' ^ . :i 

The ftm friagbanioiitjf jtf'.iSbcatai icmihlibot^ ^^T^^ 
alter tbo riefdMitioi^ df^bia judges i^yet-fiidt i^tDe 
aficeodenQT-of wtttci.^ver the^tworft l^\mmdk^ 
that be . wai feuad ;gtiili)r bgrr a JtMijooity t»f . jm^. 

n it win fwMM ^fctt >tM a< i y i»i# >» rW»NWir jM^ftrf*** '^tf •Mi 

VMM flittlMit Mif.^fltaf ■#< , . Mi n nas . <m # ifea>flliif tli» ^p iflw ili g ' 
Via. DemoWif M Ift^f' ft. Mftocrnt, Mfct^itu fa Tifll««i«* J^^^^fh 
Hennotim. el jibcrat. Areopag. 

* Xcho^liM (kjs « tim be irrifet iotrim*t' .Ikfefrei^ » Aer |^ 
amy mtm, ith0 n^i-ifi^m*^ tiVMitaibat 'oak ^Hck fMbiieir skMi 
afffi fidelity t ^a order te illvftrate one point nrach iafified oa bf 
Soentet » ** That it WM better far Idai tt 4ie tliaa tb lire. ** Xen^fm 
Apol» fiib. ii4^ ' ; ' \ 

T4 
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• - 
o^v A r. three 'Voices T. The coortthen commanded hitn; 
X9av- agreeably: to a pHociple which betrays the true 
fpirit dF. democratical t3mmDy,.to pais fentence of 
condeuraatioii on Jiimleif /andtonanie the punifh* 
. ment which ought tO' be inflided on him. The 
puniihmeot, iaid Sqaates, which* I definve for 
having, fpent my. whole li£e in endeavouring to 
render my fellow^citizens wifer wd better, and 
particidarly in firiving to infpiro the Athenian 
youth with the love of juftictt and temperance, 
is^ ^^Tobe maintained, daring the remainder of 
my life ; in the Pryunanira ; an honor due'tO' me^ 
lather than to the^vidors in. the Olympic games, 
fince, as. far as depended on me, I have made my 
countrymen more happy mi realiigf; «diey only in 
•t^fptanmceV';. Pro^okfxl by this obfervatioa^ by 
which. they ought to hav^ been confounded, the 
jndges pooceededto.pals fentence, andbondenmed 
Socrates to drink hemlock '% ' 
niftftt: '[ r'- This ^atrocious injuftice excited the indignation 
^^ ' of 3his luimerous 'Joels': and difdpfes, mod of 
whoveted whonL:had accompanied him to the court; but it 
inbitfii. awakened ;no other. p^ffiop in the illuftrious fage 
than chat of pity for the blind prejudices of the 
Athenians; He . then addreffed that part ot- the 
court who had beeff favorable to him , or rather 
to thomfelves , fince they had avoided the misfor- 
tune of pafEng an unjuft fentence , which would 
have difgraced and embittered the lateft moment 

f Plato Apol. I* Idem , ibid. .» 
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^f iheir lives. ^ He cohfideted'them as fHiftld^ chap: 
^th vdiom hcAvbuld vriilingly convtefe for a tai<S xxt^t 
tuent, upon the event which bad happtshed to hitii, 
before he vras ^fumnioned to death. Frdfb'tlHii 
toan^encement of :tbe profecution , ah unufuaf 
ttrciiniftance, be. obferved; bad attended kll his 
^vrards imd' a^ons ^ and every ftcfp which he haid 
tftfcen in the whole cburfe of his triaL t^he dtettmii,^ 
"who on. ordinary bcc^fions had ever been fo watfcfc^ 
fuf to reftrain him > ^hen he prepaftfd to fey or do 
anything improper ^ or hui't^l^-bad hev^r^ SMi)[f9 '/ ! 
withheld him , xtnring the whote ^bgrefe ^df thiS 
afiair , from following the bent of his' oWn -iiidii^ 
nation, Fof thia reafon he wai$ apt to fuipedt tliat .^ 
the fate which the court had detfrecld him , althougf^ 
they meant it for an evil, was^o him. a 'real gd^f 
If to die was only to change the Iceiie, -miiA kiUk 
be an. advantage to remove from thefe- pnetetitJMT 
judges to Minos, Rhadamantus v and other reaf 
judges|prhOy through their love ^f juftice , hki' 
befen exalted by the diivinity to this* imporuniftf 
fnndion of government ? What delist lo liVe^anif 
converfe with the immortal heroels^ and jldefs of 
antiquity ! It becomes you alfo , tny friends ! to be 
of good comfort with regard to. (death, finceno 
evil; in life or death, cat! befeit virtuous then| 
whofe true intercft is ever the coitfceni ofhicaVfen? 
Foir my part , I am pcrfuaded thar it is better for 
^e to die than t0 live ^ and. therefore am:,not d^ 
fended with my judges. I entreat yoii all to be* 
have towards my fdns, when Aey attain the years' 
of reafon , as I have done to you, not ceafing to 
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p q i^ IS Idjm^iaad ^K^cpfeftbem:! wheo tb«x pr^^ ^iirealih 

3CXIV* CMT pi,eafure| (^ j^y ptfepr friyqloHs rObjed . jtQ.tb^ 

i^icAipi^jb^le vrorth QJEiviritt^, Jf t^^y tlmk higMf 

Vf^^f rqproaijb tM^ ifVfP?«)y>.) Atliewms 1 m I 

^ l^vQ 4cHMr you. By fp doing? ]90u. iMrill-b^baye 

j[U((Uy .U> cne ^ to my .fem» Itis «k>w .tinie for 

us Ko part. J J(P /to 4ie »v^oo co:Uve; but wliidi 

v: bcft, oqne Jbut «bc PivtDity- knows " V. : . - 

The cxe. ; , .}t. i3 /lift vir]9o4tr(Ml c|>ai( ^1h^ 4ifoi|>lcj9 tstSooniiict 

the'fc.^ fi^d :Wf b^HcY^ *C: eyoHs laf Uft ^Ktimoidin 

tcBce dt. ^'9ffy^^\^ndi^ppoi0iiy ftft ooe^okiiliqgfcertcL^ to be 

the Delii Y^nM **• jEvciy- <:iecpHnfti|nM con%i^ to evinco 
fefttvai l|^ ;|iqaiibera^)|( firmi)«ii^ , Md; 4i^y bis imiahiiblta 
VMMe. ItfKippMittdr-bcfotcthc. day ofvbit toalv 
||^^l« b%(>?pfi^ crowned tbeftiwdf tfatf 
t?/ftJ:#dwfiidi .ly^*»winiitWy f^^ 
9i«9a<¥M^ I by^grf t>9foi#^tiofi^Mg«0iltit u^iAfMao^ 
^c triuoipkiiic fsettmi of Tbcfeut lirom • Gn^ and 
^ J^ppy d^liverwot *6f A tbms: fr^ 
^ibm^ '^ Tbis (Cf remony aonoutioed tbe doounence. 
CK^Jllof tbefeflsvali vrbich «tidedfwiUi the return 

'» pim 4^1. aift at. : 

^ ;.'Ki4c«tff«i^!t^ PM l«>tk|lC'kapvbita:fta tMt Ul w rfim to^ iM» 
la»iK/if#MC. JPlM, .a|u>t. Y«t i# •#«» . Fii|Ki»» AS. iai^ te.Af^r 
riqyf TK 0vr«»» or £^fif0(ff;i rwift. But nofi btre trfm Mt w 
tSe cftift, bat to ' l6c eikied i . not to bKi|4 Chanel, bot to mm oo*" 
mMuoiiMo uf^oHfiofl ' or ^viBiiit iM^tdocva ^y Mt ^ptittlcfnttt 'fmtttfmiMtnm 
mi cbe <$finliy» iK.tbIs iMib tbriword.i8 vdA vot^««lrlby yliihftHw 
|«t Qrftors,. pattlcBUrly JOmpnoaiitBAt » as w« sbiH ftt btlow. 
^ *'» Ste ?ol. i, p. 34. 
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ijlt'iht'rtVci; 'Mirdi dtlriagfthe 'intfrvcoin|^itiniie^ c h a v«> 
jwhich wufi confli^patecl'to thf hotkot of AppBo^it xxiv.' 
vras tiot lavtful t6 inflidfc My capitiil punifluHicnt. 
Godtraiy ^tmlt -frooad^d die'corenloiiy tbtity: 
dnyt, diM^iog iwlttchSooratti jay In ^rifon, and hi> 
£ottefs« flis Imnds daily viflted htm, repatrmg^' 
dt t6jB d9wn, to tkm prifon-gate,<JMid irt^paticntljH 
UraitiBg tiU k dpened. Tiirir toavcrfiition turncid| 
qn nbc fmo fubjci^ which had fonto^ly oocupieidt 
tiicta ; jbjjft afforded aotcbatisiiiilennlbiaKedlpIcafciito 
v^hfith thty tifiially derived fioqa the -coMpaay c£ 
^Qcufit^ It ocf^ftondd , however , ^ 0Othci% of that 
g\Qi0m fwbioh k iiaturaHy exknted ' by ^ th^ pnefebce 
of A fi&end under feotofiek t>f .death. Tliey hk 'a: 
OeMaiff pleafing melnndioly^ a enixed fenfatioo o0 
fonr&w iwd delight, fte Vrhich rib language baer 
afiigfped a tlan»e''^ • i 

When «he fatal Veflel anii^d in thd faafboUrcpf. tigrtMn 
S»nitt»9 aiod was hoMiriy expedMlinthe iMbW(( )^^^ 
Crito, (he mdft rcotiBdeatial «f tfaci dSfoipkt 4f Socra^c p^(ba« 
t^ "' 9 itrft bf ought the welitadiioly mtettigkncKp 

'* This is idmiribly 4e(bri)»ed b)f Plato : Axx« cmxr«^ fcrstrwr 

ctO'Jccii^lccyif o.tttf %aU ni; \if^^. ^t fbtrdWioif ' tfttUiHftMctk 'liVb'* 
ininltiMt: K|tt 'ewrtr •'< «r«^oylli^ r j^ ^ iffM-llixIfiilf^aii ^fr•t9' 
•^» ^^tvfoalj^ x^ f^v rf#*sf •fvrif, Pllftdo^!W||.><iU 8tf99«ll: 
aloM ftat BOfie ofthcft (^fttiops; bui>|i| i^^^fj^CA w.jio ^^^ii^\^t^. 
Us thi^chMcttr* ftytfTt ^i he recoaaidnns co iny, noa reutefaeht. 
dt la f(MMt4 tt 4i; Iff efHiaiBC«^<rdt*i^^a beetle tMiimftft qae ^cff^f 
]|> apiiir jf:af ftay tii4coptfa$faftp|r«oiuma ;ii;ffat dfafoflii 
cnjott^e ea fes propos ct fa^ons dcraieres. 

' ' Finding Socrates in a profound lleej^ ^ be repoM hia^1( ¥t 
bis fide till be awoke. Plat. ibid. • - 
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r H A r« and, moved by the inear danger of his admired 
XXIV.: friend, ventured to propofe a claodeiline efcape, 
fliowing him at the fame time that he bad colleded 
a fufficient fum of money to corrupt the fidelity 
of his keepers. This unmanly popopofal « which 
nothing but the undiftinguiihing ardor oS friend- 
ftip could excufe, Socrates adhprered in a vein of 
](blealantry 9 which (bowed the perCeA freedom of 
Itis mind:, ^In what country-, O Crito! can I 
^cfcatpe death ? where ihall I fly> ta elyde this 
irrevocable doom-; p>^d on^adl human kind?'' 
To Apollod6rtts , ^ a man of no great depth of 
underftanding ^ ' but his affedionate and 2ealtes 
admirer, who (aid , ^ That what grieved bim 
beyond, meafure -was, that fiich a man fliould 
perifli unjuftly,"^ he replied, i]kroking the head of 
his friend, ^ And would you be lefs grieved, O 
Apollodonis ! were I defer ving of death" ?" When 
* hisi friends/ and Grito efpecially , infi(M , ^ That 
, . it wotild be no leis ungenerous than imprudent, in 
compliance with the hafty refolution of a malignant 
or mifguided multitude, to render his wife a widow, 
ibis children orphans, his difciples for ever mifer-. 
able and forlorn, and conjured him, by every thing 
lacred, to lave a life fo ineftimably precious ;** 
Socrates afTumed a tone more ferious, recalled the 
maxinis which ht] profefled , and the do^nes 
which he had ever inculcated , "That how unjuftly 
foeyer we were treated , it could never be our 
intereft to praAife injuftice , much lefs to retort 

^'"'''itnoph. et Plat. ifciO. 
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the injuries 'of our parents-qr our country; and to c. H a «» 

teach, by our example, difobedience to the laws. "* xxsii 

The ftrength of his arguments, and ftill more^ 

the unalterable firmnefs and cheerful ferenity that 

appeared in his looks, words, and adlions '^^ 

filenced ^ the ftruggling emotions of his difciplea* 

The dignity of virtue elevated their fouls; they 

parted with tears of inexpreflible admiration , and 

with a firin purpofe to fee their matter easier thaa 

ufual;On the fatal morning. 

- Having arrived at the prifon-gate , they were 

defired to wait without, becaufe the Eleven (fo the ing the Tail 

delicacy of A tbens fty led the executioners df public ^* ^^ ^^ 

juftice ) unloofed the fetters of Socrates ,• and nuu 

announced to him his death before the fetting ol 

the fun. They had not waited long, when. they 

were defired to enter. They found Socrates juA 

relieved from the weight of his bonds, attyidtd bjr- 

hit' wife Xantippi^, who bore in her arms his in&nt 

f^n. At their appearance, flie exclaimed, ^^ Alas! 

Socrates, here come your friends, whom you for 

the laft time behold, and who for the laft time 

behold youl" Socrates, looking at Crito, defired 

foroe one to conduA her home. She departed, 

beating her breaft 9 and lamenting with that 

clamorous forrow natural to her £ex '* and bet 

charader. 



ii /Ivrcm;;. '' Pb«do» feet. IH. 
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t m A V. :S0tealw^r ttcairarhUtr feeliQmg> tm Ae couch 
:ittav« ^iib hift.ulttaLcioniiiQfuM^, drew Ustlog/ tovracds 
w^ikttoii 1^ ^^ S«^ ritbtw^ the jNlrfk wfakdivWd h^OA 
^th hfs" galled by tb^ ^tl^rs^ tfennailiDd dto M^tedftfolcfifr- 
aiftiFift. pfe^KNt between .win^t m^^eull: pfotfuiie ^ aad ja 

4^^|uft haf^ened tio hia.leg i^r jbci^g dkKvaiicd 

from. %ht foart of llie iroo^i waagtoaraUf £>llowfd 

byt jiliO!4M]iefe Nfither oi tbc«i ^ould loag «iift 

apart; they are feldooi pwfraitd ilmitix«d; add 

iitbMvm le^latbe^ o>if'^ nHiy be: iM^tht^^ 

fik>iv iedb Oie oiket^ ^ I ibkik> tbal^ ktAh j&fe^ 

th^ fii^bRilift. nade^ tbk refl^Oioiit b^ v^wid b4«i 

Im^ Uiat lbi^E>i¥iniiy» dtfilOtfs.M sc^ 

^jf96im aaliifefv but finding jtba defigifc^ uwfmAk^ 

loabif, :b9ii.a( kaft joimdr tbotr fimiim^; for inihieh 

ttafoft pfeafore ba$ wm. fioco draggeld. Jiaia afiNf 

H> todj^ia plaaAtra^ '* 

vny fte Ihe nlemioai of JEfop M<iaH<4 to Cabali^ tlM 

vf"!!!'il'' Tbcbati, a eooyiec&tMHi vrbickbo had recently bad 

prifon. with. EucdMft$\of Farm ) ai ctlebraced elag^ac pad^ 

bavins ^txb rfifident in Atb^Qs "^^ Tito p4>at aflicd C^bcs, 

k^' <? Wbybbma(br,.wbahadoavefb«fbieaddiaQd 

bbalelf Ki poQCry> flioirid, fuice bis coofinaiMiai^ 

bavc written; a b)nBa to. AfoljOt. and liMtnodiala! 

^erfe.ibvefal. of BSop% fobtt$.? " Tbe. Tfaabad* 

feized the prefent opportunity to latisfy KiniMf ift* 

this particulap-i and to acquire fuch information as 

" Th« follqwiofc. aarratifc, to tbt death of Socrates, if cati^lf 
borrowed from the f h'ardo » to whith it if tlfere^iiie oiitfecotnifl a( 
cfery momeat ro r«f«r. 
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woui4 cemioly* tetmii^ Im queftittcf* TAedttuAtkiiii 
fegc^ ^f bofe iiuimt^l& Vittaes w«i^ aU^ tiii^d,^ of 
ratbcf/ brig)H$CM4:, bjrj eoihil&rfinr?, tfefiitedr Gebts 
to teU £uetiu»^^ That it^aa dot witHn view to 
rival hjc% dr. veilhn& hofie lo ckColibia poMfy' (fet 
Moi., be.kM¥ri wouM notbe fe;lfy)k; tliatthe had 
begun late io ttfe^tim new pmrfutt. He bad atf 
tempteil it kiiiOoaiplianct vritb ar^dwiM! iiiao4atei 
which. ifcqaeotiy: commaadodc: him in dfeaans to 
cultivate fnuficft.. Hci had, theirffortf;. ftrft' apffied 
to philofophy , . thinking^r tf^it the greatcA muft^ i 
but fisce h^ wto' under fcnteiioe' of. death , ho 
judged, it iafeft to tr|r likcwife the popular laiuGc^ 
left any thing fliould on hii pert be omttted. whicb 
the- gods h$Ki: enjoined biitt, Kor this realbo^ he 
bad compofed a.hyflin to Apollo, whofe fefttVal 
Was now. celcbrauog; amd B0t!bein$ biilalelf H 
mythoiogift , had verified t fuch iaUes off £fop : aa 
ba4>pened mdft taadil^ to- pecur to hi^ mtmpfyi 
TeU this toEueiiuk"^ bid. him &rewel ; and fartb«r# 
thM if be i^ Wife# be will fo)krw?nae; for I depart^ 
asit.is liblelyi co day;' fo tbei Aihemans^ have 
ordered it," 

Ttee left words iatrodteed' aa< importaot cooh 
Verfation Qoocernjng fuicido, and the inmiortalicyi 
of therlbul.. Socrates malotatoed^ that though it 
was £>eiter for a wife man tso die thaii to live^ be*^ 
caufe there was reafbn to believe that he would ber 
happier in a future than in the prefent ftate of cxift« 
cnce, yet it could never be allowable for him to 
perifli by His own hand^ or even to lay dpvrn lif^ 
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c RAP. without a fufiicient motive , fuili ad 'that w))ich 
xxiys influenced himfelf, a refpe<^ful fubmiifipn to the 
laws of his country. This interefting dilcuffioii 
confumed the grea ted part of the day. Sociat^ 
encouraged his difciples not to fpare his opink)ns 
from delicacy to his prefent ficuation. Thofe who 
were of his mind he exhorted to perfevere. IntWin^ 
ing his hand in the long hair of Phsedo, ^Tbefe 
beautiful locks, my dear Phxdo, you will this day 
cut off *""; but were I in your place, I would not 
ugain allow them to grow, but make a i^crw (as 
the Argiv^s did in a matter of : infinitely Ie& 
moment) never to refume the wdnted ornament of 
my beauty, until i had confirrbed the do^ioe of 
the fouls immortality./* 
Concern, t The arguments of Siocrates convinced and con* 
kuriiiraVd ^^^^^ ^'* difciples, as they have often don^ the 
thedoties learned and virtuous in fucceeding times. ^ Thofe 
Mthrut who had adorned their miiids with. ten^petaiii^' 
ce8fe4. juftice , and fortitude , and had de^fed the vain 
ornaments and vain pleafures of the body^ eoulcf 
never regret their reparation from this terreftrial 
companion. And. now, "< ;continued fae\. in the 
language of tragedy, ^ the deftined hoiir fuoisaon^ 
Ttnc to death ; it is almoft time to *bathie, and furety 
it will be better that I myfelf^ before I drink the 
poifon , ihould perform this ceremony , than occa* 
lion unneceffary trouble to the women after I am 
dead.** ^ So let it be,*' laid Crito ; « but firft 

^* The ceremony of cutfing off the ba^ ^ funeralt w«t mtoHoncd 
above ,^ol. 1. c. vii. p. 324. where the uanfiiction of the Argivet , 
arfln^d to rn the text-, is related. ■ » 

inform 
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Inform ' as ) Socriices , m ^^bat *vre can do you c h ap^ 
pi^£istti rbfpe<9;ing ydur.cbildren, or artjr ocheii xxiv^ 
ootKitrn; " ^^ Nothing ndw , O Crito ! btit tvbat I 
l^ave always told yc>ti. By oonftiking your own 
faappincft 9 yell will adk the befl; pare with regard 
to my children, to im, and to all mankiod; 
alebbugb yoii bind dot yonrSdlves by any new 
prnmife. Bot if you forfake the tules of virtue^ 
^iHiyich we have jufl ende^oiired to eXfikAn , you 
wiU benefit fieitber ^y children, nor any with 
^faom you live, atthotigb yoii fiiould now fweaa 
to the contrary. '' Crito then afted him, « Ho5i<r 
be cbofe to be buried? " « As you pleafc , pro* 
vided L don't efcape yotf . " Saying tbis^ be fVniled^ 
adding^ that as to his body, they might bury it as 
feeMed moft decent, and moft fuitable to the laws 
of !his.eoimtry. 

He ttiieh retffcd into the adjotqing chamber, ^ebathest 
accooipanied only by Crito ^ the tad remained 
behind, like children. mourning a father/ When 
he bad bathed and'dreffed, his fons (one grown 
up, and two children), together with his female 
cdMiOBs/'V "vrere admitted to him. He converfed 
widittliem in 'the> prefence Of Critp, and then re* 
turned' to his diiciples near fun*fet, for he tarried 
£ong within. Before he had time.to begin any neyr 

*> The 9iH^m yv¥9tKt^ of Plato. Ttris.txpnflbii feems to Aav% 
fiven rile tn the abfuril fable, that Socrat«s bad two wiy^s, mvintioned 
by Diogenes Laertins, and otbers j and the abfurri eKplicaddu of that 
irregularity, *' that the Athenians, after th6 peftifenctv had ulfowee^ 
y^lyguuy , at leftft. bigamy , to repair tM ^V^4i of that dtMdfui 
malady. " 

Vol- III y 
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llis COD* 
Veifation 
beKire 
driokfo? 
tb« poifoo. 



fubjed", the keeper of the prifon entered-, and 
Handing near Socrates , " I cannot , •'. faid he , 
^ accufe you , O Socrates ! of the rage and execra* 
tions too often vented againft me by thofe here 
confined, to ^bom, by command of the magiftra- 
tes, 1 announce that it is time to drink the poifon. 
Your fortitude, mildnefs, and generofity exceed all 
that I have ever v^itneffed; even now I know 
you pardon me, fince I adtby compulfion; and 
as you are acquainted with the purport of my 
ineflifige, farewcl and bear your fate with as mucli 
patience as poffible. " At thefe words the execu- 
tioner, hardened as he was in fcenes of death., dif^ 
folved in tears, and, turning from Socrates , went 
out. The latter following hira with his eye, replied, 
^* And you alfo fareWel ; as to me , I fiiall obey 
your inftrudions. " Then looking at his difciples, 
« How truly polite, " faid he; " is the man** I 
During my confinement, he often viGted and con- 
vcrfed with me ; and now , how generoufly does 
he lament my deaths But let the poifon be 
brought , that we may obey his orders. " 

Crito then faid, " Still, O Socrates! there is time; 
the fun ftill brightens- the tops of the mountain*. 
Many have I known, > who have drank the poifon 
late in the night, after a luxurious fupper and 
generous wines, and laftly, after enjoying the em- 
braces of thofe with whom they were enamoured*'. 



** *0 avS^u-no^y the terra for the executioner. 
j^hat an exuaoidinary picture of Athenian manners ! 
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But haflen.not; it is yet time." **Witb good chap. 
reafon ," faid Socrates , " thefe pcrfons did what xxiv. 
you.fay,bcgaufe they believed thereby to be gainers; 
and with good reafon I (hall ad otherwife, becaufe 
I am convinced that I (hould gain nothing but ri- 
dicule by an over-anxious folicitude for life, when 
it is juft ready to leave raeu" Crito then made 
a figQ to the boy who waited; he went, ground 
the hemlock, and returned with him who was to 
adipinifter it- Socrates perceiving his arrival, 
"Tell me," faid he, "for you are experienced 
in fuch matters, what have I to do?" "Nothing 
farther than to walic in the apartment till your 
linjbs feel heavy ; then repofe yourfelf on the 
couch." Socrates tben takbg the cup in his hand^ 
and looking at him with ineffable ferenity, "Say, His prayer 

1*1 ''iri 1 And death. 

as to this beverage, is it lawful to employ any part 
of it in libation?" The other replied, "There is 
no more than what is proper to drink." "But it 
is proper ^^ rejoined Socrates," and neceffafy, if 
we would perform our duty, to pray the gods,' 
that our paffagc hence may be fortunate." Sd 
faying, he was filent for a moment, and then drank 
the poifon with an unaltered coantenance. Min- 
gling gentlenefs with authority, he ftilled the noify 
lamentations of his friends, faying, that in order 
to avoid fuch unmanly complaints, he had before 
diXmiffed, the women. As the poifon began to 
gain his vitals, he uncovered his face, and faid to 
Critd, " We owe a cock to ^fculapius, facrifice 
it, and negla(ft it not." Crito alked, if he bad 
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tion of bis 
(iifciples. 



c H k V, Tmy thing further to •caamitfld ? fioc fat t&ade no 
XXIV. reply^ A CtUe aftcr^ lie was in agooyr-Cnto Ihot 
his eyes. Thus died Socrates; whom, his diCci* 
pies declared » th^y could siever ceafe totemetuber, 
nor rcmemberkig , c^afe to admire. ^ If any 
ilian/' £iiys Xenophon inimttafaly^ ^if any min^ 
s^ lover of virtue , ever ibuod a flfore profiuble 
companion than Socrates, I deem that man the 
bappieft of human kind'V 

The current of popular paflions appears no- 

Inhere more uniform than in the hiftory of Athens. 

The fadftious refeatment excited againft Socrates 

by fuch improbable calumnies , as even tbofe who 

V^ere the readieft'to receive and to difleminate, 

f:ould never feriouOy believe , extended itfelf with 

rapidity to his numerous friends and adherents. 

But fortunately for the intereft of letters and hu^ 

inanity 9 the endemic contagion was confined 

Vritbin the Athenian frontiers. Plato , Antif* 

ihenes^ £fchines , Critobulus , and other Athenians, 

wifely eluded a ftorm which they had not ftrength 

to refift. Some took refuge in Thebes with their 

feUow-difpiplcs, Simmias, Cebes, and Fhasdon- 

das ; others found protedion in Megarti from 

TheAtii«- Euclid and Terpfion. This perfecution of philo- 

Ibpby, however, was accidental and tranfient. 

Mingled fendments of pity, fhame, and refent- 

ment , foon gave a new diredion to the popular 



tiiant re- 
pent, and 
honor 
the rtie> 
mory of 
Socrates. 



^^ Plato Tpeaks With equal feeling, or rather enthufiafm. Kmyotf 

^uvTOtiV jJo.TCv.. Phxd. i. it. 
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Iiury, whtch raged with more defthicaive^ yet far c a p* 
jufter cruelty, againft the aecufers and judges of xxiv. 
Socrates '\ Ailany were driven into exile ; many 
were put to death ; feveral periOied in delpair , by 
their own hands. The illuftrious fage was ho- 
nored by (ignal monuments of public admira- 
tion** ; his fame, like the hardy oak, derived 
vigor from years*'; and increafed from age to 
age , till the fuperftition of the Athenians at length 
wor(bipped, as a god**, him whom their injuftice 
had condemned as a criminal. 

The'perfecution , the death , and the honors of TiuwrtN 
Socrates , all confpired to animate the aSk&ion , and ^j!?'.^^**'.* 
' to increafe the ^eal , of his difciples. Their nun^* 
ber had been great in his lifetime : it became 
greater after his death ; fince thofe who followed ^ 
and thofe who rejedted his doftrines , alike (lyled 
themfelves Socratic pbilofophers. His name was 
thus adopted and profaned by many feds, wbo^ 
while they dijflfered widely irom each other ^ unt- 
verfally changed » exaggerated, or perverted the 
tenets of their common maftcr. Among the 
genuine followers of Socrates » Xenophon , as wiii 
appear hereafter, unque(UonaUy merits the firft 
place. Plato comes next, yet feparated by a long 

>' Plntarch. de Tnvid. p. ^3». 

** Sutnes, altars, even a chapel, called Socratelou. Vide Dioge^ 
In Soctat. 

^^ Crefcit occuUo, velut arbor, kvo 
Fama Mateelli -r HORACE. 

** Or rather as a demi- z^^l ^^^ ^^* boundaries were not vtrj^ 
»eencate1y afcertained , though that Is atumpted by Arrian , in Ex^fdit* 
Atexand. I. iv. p. 96, 
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interval. In the fame clafs may be ranked Ccbes 
the Theban, ^fchines, Crito, and Simon, Athe- 
nians. The table of Cebes , which has been "tranf- 
mitted to modern times, contains a beautiful and 
-afifeding pi<Jlure of human life, delineated with 
•accuracy of judgment , and illuminated by the 
fplendor of fentiment. Three reraairting dialogues 
of ^fchines breathe the fame fublime fpirit, and 
abound in irrefiftible perfuafions to virtue ; "That 
happinefs is attained, not by gratifying, but by 
moderating the paffions ; that he alone is rich and 
powerful, whbfe faculties exceed hi§ defiresr ; that 
virtue is true wifdom , and being attended with the 
only fecure happinefs which can be enjoyed' in the 
prefent life, muft', according' to the unalterable 
laws of Providence , be crowned with immortal 
felicity hereafter.'* 

^ The remains of Ccbes and ^fchines , and far 
., ^ore , as will appear in the fequel , the copious 
writings of Plato and Xenophon, may enable us 
to difcriminate thef^ philofophy of Socrates, from 
that of the various feds who mifrepreferited or 
adulterated his opinion^.' The eftablilhment of 
thefe feds belongs not to the period of hiftory now 
under our review. But the foundation of their 
refpedive tenets, which had been laid in a former 
age, was confirmed by the philofophers who 
flourifhed in the time of Socrates. Of thefe, the 
moft dlftinguifhed were Euclid of Megara, Phaedo 
of Elis , Ariftippus of Cyren^ , Antifthencs of 
Athens. The two firft reftored the captious logic 
of the fophifls j Ariilippus embraced their licentious 
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tnorality. While the fchools of Eh's and chap. 
Megara ftudied to confound the underftanding,, xxiv. 
that of Gyrene labored to corrupt the heart.. 
Antifthcnes fet bimfelf to oppofe thefe pernicious 
fe<fts , deriding the refined fubtilties of the fceptics , 
and difdaining the mean pleafures of the Epicu- 
reans*^. To prefer the mind to the body , duty 
to intereft, and virtue to pleafure, were the great 
lefTons of Antifthenes. Yet this fublime philo'* 
fophy he carried to extravagance*', aflfeding not 
only to moderate and govern , but to filence and 
extirpate the paflSons , and declaring bodily plea- 
fure not only unworthy of purfuit, but a thing 
carefully to be avoided , as the greatefl: and moft 
dange^'ous of evils. His rigid feverity of life 
deceived not the penetration of Socrates.. The 
fage could difceril , that no finall fhare of fpiricual 
pride lurked under the tattered cloak of Antit 
thenes. 

While philofophy , true or falfe , thus flouriflied ^***!°* , 

, ^ ^ *-:: ,rt- 11 1 the fine 

m Greece, a propitious deftmy watched. over the .rtidur- 
imit^tive arts , which continued , during half a, ^"s ^^^ 

der re? Uyh. 

*» I anticipate there names. The fcepiieifm of J'yrrho, as will be 
explained hereafter, arofe from the quibbling fopbifms of. the fchooJs 
of Elis and Megara. Epicurus ^ having adopted, and refined the felfish 
philofbphy of-Ariftippus, had the honor of difluiguithiog. by. hit name* 
\Ji9 Epicurean feet. * ' . . 

^® His follower 2 Diogenes , as will appear in the Cisq^el ; pushed 
this* extravagance' ftill farther. They boih taught in .the foburb of ' 

Athens called the Cynofargts , from which they and their difciples were 
called Cynics. In a fubfequent part of thi^ work, it will be explained, 
how th^ Cynical philofophy gave rife to Stoicifmt ib called, beoaufe 
Zeno and his followers t^pght at^ Athens in th^ ** Stoa psecile, *i tho^ 
painted portico. 

• . V 4 
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QUA, F,. century of pcrpeuuil •^rs'aild wivolutions, Ut*he: 
xi^iy.. cultivated witk eqtial a^iduitjr and (acoefs^ The: 

— ^4ot!'' "*^^ diftinguiftcd fchdIartB of Phidias were Akai.? 
flseiies of Atb^ds , add Agoraaitu« of the iflc of. 
Faro6. Th^y doftcended for tb« prize of fculpt^ro! 
ill their refpe^ve ftatu^s of Veitus ; aind tfie Atht< 
Diaflie, it 16 faid, too partially dteidcd in favor ofi 
their countryinan. Agofacri^u^ , ^Awiliing that* 
his work fliould rertiain iq a city where it ha^t met' 
with fo little juftic« , Cold it to the borough fi£ 
Hhamnus. Theie it was feehdd wtCh admil^tiony* 
^iid foofi pafled for a prodadion of Phidias '' him-* 
felf. The fcu]ptor Ctefelaus esccetled in heroe^.l 
He chofe nofole fubjeds , and dill farther ettnobied 
them by his art '\ His conbemporary Patrocles' 
diftiiiguiflied himfelf by his datlies of Otynptc 
vigors, ^nd particularly of celebrated wreftters. 
Affifted by Canaciwis, he madd the^gir^dateft work 
mentioned during the period now under our review,- 
^irty-oflc figures of bforiee, reprcfenting the re- 
fpedive commanders of the fcveral cities or re- 
publics , who, under the condudl of Lyfander, 
obtained the memorable vidory of JEgos Pota- 
mos. They were ereded in the temple of !Qcl- 
phian Apollo , together witji the ftatue of Lyfander 
him&lf, crowned by Neptune. Inferior artifts" 
were employed to copy the ftatues of various di- 
vinities, dedicated at the fame time, and in the 
iaqie place , by the Lacedaemonian conqueror. 

" VI4. Suld. •€ Hefych. ▼oc. Fajuvy;. »* Win. 1. xxxv., 
*' See their name/lQ Pau&a. 1. 1^. p. Sas, et rtqqi. 
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rit appears not; : bdwcver 'thAt , during the Pcld-*' c h a p 
{K^nnefiaa war , my new ftyk was attempted cither xxiv. 
ip fculptnrc or piijnting. The artifts of that 
period contenl:e4 themfelves ^ith walking in the 
fppt{]teps of i^?ir gr€3t pr^deoefibrs. The fame 
obferv^iion jipplieis u> mtiric and poetry ; but eloi^ 
quen<^ , on the coatrary , f,eeeivied a new forni ,' 
s^id Jipiiri/hing amtdll the tumults of war and 
4>ex:ont€ntions of a^ive lik^ produced that con^ 
cife, rapid, and manly charar^er of coaipofitioni 
which thenceforth diftinguiSied the Attic writers. 
The work3 of Hpnier, Sophocles, and Pindar ,- 
left few laurels to be gained by their fncceflbrs. It 
was impoflible to excel, it was dangerous to rival 
Aem* Gr«a|: geniyjs \i^as required to.ftart, with-* 
out difgr;9^e $ in a career.wherie fuch candidates had 
lun* But great genips is rare , and common!)^ 
difdains imitation, ,and the fhfi poetical priaes 
being already carried of'^ men who felt the aninoai 
tion and vi^r of their own powers, naturally 
dire&ed them to objeds which poffefled the charms 
of novelty, and proniifed the hope of excellence. 

Even in profaic compofitioo the merit and fame 
of Herodotus and Deraocritus** (not to mention 
authprs morjc ancient) oppofed very formidable 

^* It9que vidfo virnni c(re nonnalUs Platonis et Democriti locu, 
tionem , edi abfit a verfu , tamen quod inuratius fcratur, et clariflimis 
Terberamluminibus utatur, pntius poiSma putandam , quim comicorom 
poi^tarum. Cieero ad M. Brutum Orator, c. kx. See alfo de Oratoi'. 
1. i. 0. xi. It is impeffiblc to read Lucretius • without fancying, if we 
ucoilect Cicero's crbticiQns on Oemocritus , that we are perufing the 
long loft works of that great philofopl^er. 
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CHAP, obftacles to the ambition of their fucceffors. In 
XXIV, a work no lefs fplendid thap important , the father 
Charaaer ^f profane hiftory had deduced the tranfadioq; 
dotusasan between the Greeks and Barbarians, from the 
hiftorian^ carlieft accounts till the conclufion of the Perfian 
war ; a work including the hiftory of many cen- 
turies , and comprehending the greateft kingdoms* 
and empires of the ancient world. This extenfive 
fubjed was handled with order and dignity. The 
cpiTodes were ingeniouily interwoven with the 
principal action. The various parts of the nar- 
rative were fo Qcilfully combined , that they mutual- 
ly reflcded light on each other. Geography, man- 
ners, religion, laws, and arts, entered into the plan 
of his work ; and it is remarkable that the earlieft 
of hiftorians agrees more nearly , as to the defign 
and form of his undertaking, with the enlightened 
writers of the prefcnt century, than any hiftorical 
author in the long feries of intervening ages. 

His language was the pidure of his mind; 
natural, flowing, perfuafive 5 lofty on great oc- 
cafions**, aflfeding in fcenes of diftrefs'*, per- 
fpicuous in narration , animated in defcription. 
. Yet this admired writer has fometimes inferted 
reports romantic and incredible. Of many, in- 
deed, of the fables of Herodotus, as ignorance 
conceited of its knowledge long afFeded to call ' 
them, fubfequent experience has proved the reality; 

>' Longinus cites as an example of the fublime • TIerodot. I. v\u 
t. )x. . The whole expedition of Xerxes is wntte» with an elevation 
becoming the fubject. 

** See the affecting ftory of Adraftas^ I. i. c. xxxv. 
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modern difcoverics and voyages fcem purpbfely c i> A p. 
direcftcd to vindicate the fame of a writer, wbom' xxiv. 
Cicero " dignifies with the appellation of Prince of 
Hiftorians. Of other wondrous tales which he 
relates , his own difcernraent (howed liim the fu- 
tility. Whatever is contrary to the analogy of 
nature he rejeds with fcorn. He fpeaks with con- 
tempt of the iEgepodes, and of the one-eyed 
Arimafpi, and of other ridiculous and abfurd fic- 
tions which have been adopted , however , by fome 
credulous writers even in the eighteenth century. 
But Herodotus thought himfelf abound in duty to 
relate what he had heard, not always to believe 
what he related ". Having travelled into Egypt 
and the Eaft, he recounts, with fidelity,* the rc]- 
ports current in thofe remote countries. And his 
mind being opened and enlarged by an e^^tenfive 
view of men and manners, he had learned to fet 
bounds to his difbelief , as well as to his credulity. 
Yet it mufl: not be diffembled that the fabulous 
traditions, in which he top much abounds, give 
the air of romance to his hiftory. Though form- 
ing, comparatively, but a fmall part of the work, 
they affume magnitude and importance , when in- 
vidioufly detached from it ". It thus feems as if 

^^ t. H. de Orator. 

'• Eyoi h eOsiXto Xiytiv rot, 'kiyoiJ.&ot^ Tin^ar^xi yi /Atsv a ^otvruTrocfft 
0$£iXu. Herodot. 1. vii. c. clii. p. 433* 

»»\he reproaches which Jnvena] (Satyr. lo.) and Plutarch (!a 
bis treatifc entitled the Malignity of Ilerodoius) make to thii great 
liiftorian, are fully anfwered by Aldus Manutius, Camerarius, and 
Suphanus. Flutarch^ forfooth , was offended that hit countrymen 



c^dtdct. 
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CHAP, diis moft inftnidive author had written with a view 
X^iv. rather to amufe the fancy than to inform the un* 
flcrftaoding. The livel/ graces of his didioii 
tend 10 cQofirni this fig^ofttjpp. His ipode of 
compofition may be regarded aa the intermediate 
fliade l[)etwetn epic poetry and hifiory. Neither 
conciie nor vehement, the gener<|l chara<Sker of hi$ 
ftyle is natural, copious » and flowing **^ and hif 
manwr throughout breathes the ioftnefs of Ionia., 
tadier than the si^vc contention of Athens. ^ 

?JJ!!* ^^ ^' ^S^^ Herodotus appeared to the Athcf 
^ nians in the age immediately fucpeeding his own. 
At the Oiynspic games he had read his work vritti 
univerfal applaufe. Thucydides, thmi a youth, 
wept minced tetrs of wonder and enmUtion *\ 
His £ither was complimented on the generous ardor 

made (b %|Ld t Qgnqe In tU* bUlaiT Of Ue rodotvt. Tlit eriticilm «f 
iDioiiyfins of Halicarnaifus, a writer of npprc ta&e and diC^erameiU 
llian' Plntardi » does ample juftice to the fathct of hiftory. 

^* Ariftotle, in his Rhetoric, ]. iii. p, jx. dtftinguisbes two fciads 
^ llyle ; the eontinuoos and the periodfe. The former iows oa 
irithoiit ifteftnption , until the renft is co«pie«t. The latter is 
divided « by ftopt* into due prpportioos of dnvuipn « whi^h are eaiUf 
felt by >the ear, and neafured by the mind. The Cormer ftyle is 
tirefome , beeaufe in every thing men delight to fee the end ; even 
racievj, when they pals the goal, are quickly out of bteath. Herododlk 
is the moft remarkable inflance of the continuous l^le. In his time 
fcarcely any other was in ufe ; but it is now entirely laid afidc» St 
far AriOotle, who feems rather unjuft to Herodotus, lince many parts 
of his work are fufficiently adorned by periods, although the loofe ftyle 
In general prcv.ails. But the partiality of his countryman Qfnnyfiuf 
completely avenges the wrongs of Herodotus. 

^' ^uldas, Photius, Marcellinus. 
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of a fon, vrbofe early inquietude «t miotber^sf c iTA^r 
£sinie announced a chafader formed for great def xxiV* 
figns and illuftpoos exertions. But Mefcxtottif had 
preoccupied the fubjed^ beft adapted to hiftorieat 
' compofition ; and it wa(s nOt till the commteccw . 
ment of ihe^'ttiemorable w£fr of tvrtnty.feven years* 
that Tbucydided , amidn: the ddn^ets which 
threatened his country ^ rejoiced in a theme worthy 
to exercife the genius, and Call forth the wholel 
vigor of an hiftorian. From the breaking out of 
this war, in which he proved an unfortunate ador, 
he judged that it would be the greateft, the itooft 
obfl;inate,and iiiaportant that had ev^l* becfn carried 
on. He began therefore to colled, arid treafure , 
up , fuch materials as Were neceflary for defcribih^ 
it ; in the fekdioo , as well as in the diftribution 
of .which , he afterwards difcovered an evident pur- 
pofe to rival and furpafs Herodotus. Too much 
indulgence for fidion had disgraced the narrativt 
of the latter: Thucydides profeffed to be aui^ 
mated purely by the love of truth. " Ris rela- 
tioo was not intended to delight the cars of an 
C^ympic audience. By a faithful account of th^ 
paft, he hoped to affift his readers in conjedurin^ 
the future. While human nature remained the 
fame , bis work would have its ufe , being built oa 
fuch principles as rendered it an everlaftiitg pot 
feflion, not a contentious inftrument of temporary 
iipplaufe **. *' The execution correfponded with 
this noble defign. In bis introdudpry difeoijiie 

•» Thucydid. In proem- 
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CHAP, he runs over the fabulous ages »of Greece jCarefuHy: 
XXIV. feparating the ore from the drofs. In fpeakiog 
of Thrace > he touches , with proper brevity , on the 
fable of Tereus apd Progne** ; and in defcribing 
Sicily, glances at the Cyclops and Leftrigoos. 
But he recedes , as it were, with difguft, fromfuch 
monllrous phantoms, and immediately returns to 
the main purpofe of hiftory. In order to ren- 
der it a faithful pidure of the times, he profeffes to 
XthtQ not only what was done, but what was (aid,- 
by inferting fuch fpeeches of ftatefmen and gene- 
rals as he had himfelf heard, or as had been re- 
ported to him by others. This valuable part of 
his^ work was imitated by all future hiftorians , till 
the improvement of military difcipline on the one 
hand , and the corruption of manners on the other , 
rendered fuch fpeeches fuperflpous. Eloquence 
pnce ferved as an incentive to courage, and an 
inftrument of government. But the time was to 
arrive, when the dead principles^ of fear and inte-. 
reft flioilld alone predominate. In mpft countries 
of Europe, defpotifm had rendered public afTem- 
^lies a dramatic reprefentation, and in the few, 
yrhere men are not cnflaved by a matter, they arc 
the flaves of pride, of avarice, and of fadion. 
Comptri- . Thucydides , doubtlefs, had his model in the 
fonbe* fhort and oblique fpeeches of Herodotus; but in 
tbenw this particular he muft be acknowledged far to fur- 
pals his patron. In the diftribution of his fubjed, 
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however , he fell Ihort of that writer. Thucydides , c H A f. 
afpiring at extraordinary accuracy ,• divides his xxxy% 
•work by fummers and winters , relating apart the 
events comprehended in each period of fix months. 
But this fpace of time is commonly too ihort for 
events deferving the notice of hiftory, to be be* 
gun , carried on , and completed. His narrative^ 
therefore^ is continually broken and interrupted: 
curiofity is raifed without being fatisfied , and the 
reader is tranfported , as by magic , from Athens 
to Corcyra , from Lefbos to Peloponnefus , from the 
coaft of Afia to Sicily. Thucydides follows the 
order of time ; Herodotus the connexion** of 
events : in the language of a great critic , the (kill and 
tafte- of Herodotus have reduced a very compli- 
cated argument into one harmonious whole; the 
prepofterous induftry of Thucydides has divided a 
very fimple fubjed into many detached parts and 
fcattered limbs of hiftory , which it is difficult again 
to reduce into one regular body **. The fame 
critic obfcrves , that Herodotus's hiftory not only 
poflefTes more art and variety , but difplays mora 
gaiety and fplendor. A fettled gloom', doubtlefs, 
hangs over the events of the Peloponn«fian war; 
but what is the hiftory of all wars, but a defcrip- 
tion of crimes and calamities ? The auftel^e gravity 
of Thucydides admirably correfponds with his 
fubjed. His majefty is worthy of Athens, when 
ihe commanded a thoufand tributary republics. 
His concife, nervous, and energetic ftyle, his 

^* DionyC Halisari. de Hctodot tt Tbucyaid. 
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# H A r. abmpt brevity, and datborate 'pIiidofe6 , admirably 
9XIV; reprcfent die. conteations of aiflive life^ and the 
tdmolt of deinocrattcal aifeitoblids. Demailhisoes', 
whom EMoDyihis hknfelf extols ^bdve all otitors j 
, tranfcribed eight times, not the elegant -fio^ing 
Uaatoothaefs trf HdrOdotus ^ but the iencencious «, 
barib, and often obfcure annals of Thucydides *\ 
Traafi. . Thucydidds left bis work unfini(hed in the 
^emnu tWcnty-firft yea* of the Peloponncfian wa#. it 
tary tranr- was contioaed by Xenophon , who deduced the to- 
vdukions of Greece tbrongh a (eries of forty-eight 
years to tke battle of Matuinsea; a work which 
enables us to purftie the important feries of Gredan 
hiftory. 

To a reader accuftomed to conteitiplate the uni- 
form and confluent operations of modern policy, 
it mud appear extraordinary that , at the diflance 
bf led than two years from the fubveriion of the 
Athenian democracy by a Spatcan 'general , the 
fame turbulent form of government fhould have 
been re-eftabliibed with new fplendor , by the ap* 
probation, and even the alfiftance, of a Spartan 
king. The reafons explained in the preceding 
chapter may leffen , but cat) not altogether remove, 
his furprife; and, in order fully to compYehetid 
the caufes of this event , it is neceflary to confider 
liOt 6nly the internal factions which diftra^ed the 
councils of Sparta , but- the external objeds of am* 
bition or revenge which folicited and employed 
her arms. 



f' DloayC Hallitia. dt HUoM. •< Tliuofdifl. • '' 
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While the fortune of the Peloponnefian war ftill chap, 
hung in doubtful fufpenfe , the peaceful inhabitants jixiv. , 
of Hlis often teftificd an inclination to prefervq an ^ ^e 
inoflfenfive neutrality , that they might apply , with ft *the*"* 
undio^ided attention, to their happy rural labors, difpiea- 
to the adminiRration of the Olympian feftival , and ^"5^**^ > 
to the indifpenfable worfliip af thofe gods and 
heroes to whom their territory was peculiarly con- 
fccrated. The continual folicitation of . Sparta , 
and the unprovoked violence of Athens , deter- 
mined the Elians to declare for the former repub- 
lic; but of all the Spartan allies tliey were the 
moft lukewarm and indiflferent. In time of adVion 
their afliftance was languid and ineffedlual , and 
when the regular return of the Olympic folemnity 
fiifpehded the courfe of hoftilities, they fhowed 
Kttle partiality of refpedl for their powerful con- 
federates , whofe warlike and ambitious fpirit 
feemed incompatible with the enjoyment of their 
own contemplative tranquillity. This omiflion 
of duty was followed by the adual tranfgreffion of 
the Elians. In conjundtion with the Mantinoeans 
and Argives they deferted the alliance of Sparta ; 
defended therhfelves by arms againft the ufurpa- 
tions of that republic ; and excluded its members 
from confultirig the oracle , and from partaking of 
the games and facrifices celebrated at Olyrapia *V 
Thefe injuries paffed with impunity until the fuc- 
ceDful iffue of the war of Peloponticfus difpofed 
the Spartans to feel with fenfibility, and enabled 
them' feverely to chaftife every infuft that had been 

^* Tbucydid 1. ▼. 
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C ,H A. P. offered them during the lefs profperous current of 
XXIV* their fortune. 

TiieSpir. While Paufanias and Lyfander fettled the affairs 
!^aVfeiis. of Athens ftnd of Afia,^ Agis the moft warlike of 
oiyftip. their princes, levied a powerful army, to inflrd a 
a!c.Ioz. ^^^^' ^^^ terrible, vengeance on the Elians. Thiat 
he might attack tl^ enemy unprepared , he led his 
forces through the countries of Argolis and 
Achaia , entering the Elian territory by the way of 
tariffa , and intending to march by the fhorteft 
road to the dented capital. But he had fcarcely 
paffed the riv* Lariffus, which gives name to the 
tpwn and feparates the adjoining provinces of Elis 
, and Achaia, when the invaders were admonifhed^ 
by repeated fliocks o^ an earthquake , to abftaia 
from ravaging a country which enjoyed the im- 
mediate protedion of Heaven. Into fuch a me*' 
nace ^ at lead , this terrible phaenomenon was inter- 
preted by the fuperliition of the Spartan king,, wha 
immediately repaffed the river , and, returning 
home, difbanded his army. But the bofiihty of 
the Spartans was reftrained, not extinguifhed. 
Having offered due- fupplications and iacrifices 
to fanftify their impious invafion , the ephori , next 
year, commanded Agis again to levy troops, and 
to enter the Elian territory. No unfavorable 
fign checked the progrefs of his arms. During 
two fummers and autumns , the country W2|s defb* 
lated; the villages burned or demoliflied; their 
inhabitants dragged into captivity; the facred tdi'^ 
j^ces were defpoiled of their moft valued Hrpa- 
meats ^ the porticoes, gymnafia, and temples, which 
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. idorned the city of Jupiter , were mApy of them 
irtduced tb rtiins* 

The Spartans neither albn^ incurred the guilt, 
tior exclUfively tojdyed the profits of this cruel de^ 
Vaftation* The Elian invafion furnifhed. a rich 
liarveft of plunder to the Arcadians and bther 
Communities of Felopohilefu^ , whofe rapacious 
lull Mras enflamed by the virgin bloom of a couii« 
try which had long been' prbtedted by reh'gion 
againft the ravages of war. When the principal 
property of the Hlians was deftroyed orpluhdetedi 
the Spartans at length granted them a peace , oii 
condition that they furrendered their fleet, acknow^ 
ledged the independence of the inferior towns and 
villager, which were fcattered along the delightful 
banks of the Peneus and the Alpheus , and 
modelled their internal govcrniiient according td 
ihc plan prefcribcid by their conquerors *^fc 
. The war of Elis occupied, but did not engrofs^ 
the attention of the Spartans ; hot did tht piinifh* 
thent of that unfortunate republic divert them 
from other projedb df revenge. The Meffenians 
were not their accidental and temporary, buttheit 
natural and inveterate , foes ; and might juftly ex- 
ped to feel the unhap|>y cdrifecjucnces of their 
triumph.' After the dcftrudion of Meffen^, and 
the long wanderings and mifery of its perfecuted 
citizens , the town of Naupadus , fituate on the 
northern fhore of the Corinthian gulph , furnifhed 
a fafe retreat to a feeble remnant of that ancient 
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CaufeS 

^ithdr^w . 
Cyrenaica 
fji4 Sicily 
frot^ the 
fphert of- . 
Gre^Biao . 
Ilplitios* 



community ; 'Which ; fldurifliirg under the prolcc-* 
tion of Athens , fpread along the weftern coaft , and 
planted a cdnfiderable colony (in the neighbouring 
ifland of Cephalenia. We have already defcribed 
tibe memorable gratitude of the Meflenians , who 
were the moft adive, zealous, and, according to 
their abib'ty , the moft ufeful , allies of Athens ia 
the Peloponnefiatl war.' But Mar affiftance (and 
affiftance far more powerful than theirs) proved 
iheffedual ; and the timie was now arrived when 
they were to fufFer a fevere punilbment for their 
recent as well as ancient injuries. The refentment 
of Sparta drove them from Naupadus and Ce« 
]f)halenia. The greater part efcaped to Sicily; 
above three thoufand failed to Cyrenarca, theonly^ 
countries iiihabitcd hy the Hellenic race, which lay 
beyond the reach of the Lacedxmonian power *\ 

From the aera of this important migration, the 
pames of Sicily andCyrenaica will feldom occur in 
the prefent Hiftory ; on which account it may not be 
Improper briefly to explain the caufes which with- 
drew from the igeneral fphere of Grecian politics a 
fruitful and exten five coaft, and an ifland not left 
fruitful and extcnfive, and far more populous and 
powerful. The infulated fituation of thofe remote 
jprovihces , while it rendered it extremely incon- 
venient for Greece to interfere in their affairs, 
peculiarly expofed them to two evils, which ren- 
dered it ftill more inconvenient for them to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Greece. Removed from the 
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protedion of their Peloponnefian anceftors , both c H 4i K 
the Cyreneans and J Sicilians often endured t^he op- xxiv. 
'prcffion-of dbmcftic tyrants,' and often fuffered the 
ravages of foreign barbarians; . . • .: : 

The inhabitants of Cyrenaica alternately carried subft- 
on war againft the Libyans and- Carthaginians *^ J"^*" ^f*^' 
-They were aduaUy oppreffed by the tyrant Arif- cyrtnai. 
-ton.; Soon afterwards thiey^ recovered • thoi^ civil **• 
liberty '* ; but were compelled frequchtly to ftruggie 
-for their national fndepericlenpe. Tbougfe 'often ' 
invaded, their country was never fybdued by».any ^. ] 
•barbarian eriemy ; and their liberties fucvived. tiie - . r 
republics of their European brethren, fin,ce they "*' T..' 
reludlandy fubmitted , for. the firftrtimc ,f: to .the . : v 
fortunate general ofi Ali^ianden^ who.;-in the di- " ;;^ ; 
vifion of his mailer's conquclliy:, jobtaiiled the fcr- 
. tile and wealthy kingdom o£»Egypt ". ~. -^ 

The revolutions of Sicily are far better known oi^'sicnf; 
than thofe of Gyrene , and ftill hiore worthy to bfe 
remembered. During the latter- years of the 
Peloponnefian war, the affiftance given by Syra- 
cufe to the Lacedaemonians became, gradually mor^ 
faint and imperceptible , and at length it was' totally 
withdrawn. This was occafioned by the 'ueceffity •* ^ 
of defending the fafety of the whole ifland, in which 
that of the capital was involved, againft therfoi-mi* i i 
dable defcents of the Carthaginians^ whom \tHb '" 
invitation of $ege(la and ievcraii inferior: cities a[t 
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« H A p. variance Vfith their powerful neighbours, the hopes 

yxiy. of acquiring at once thofe valuable commodities, the 

annual purcbafe of whiph drained Africa of fucli 

immenfe treafures , and , above all , the defire of 

revengirig the death 'of Hamilcar, and the diflho* 

nor of the Carthaginian naiqe in the unfortunate 

fiege of Himera, encouraged to undertake and 

carry on various expeditions for the entire fubju* 

^gatipn of Sicily. 

mhiphiu Hannibal i the ^grandfon of Hamilcar, was in* 

l^dTf <^nifted with the condud of the war , which com* 

tie Car- mtnced the four hundred and tenth , and con* 

J^*^"*" tinned, with little intermiffion , till the four hun- 

piymp. dred : apd. fourth year, before the Chrifiian sera. 

ofm^ The domf^ftip trqopfe. of Carthage were reinforced 

xciv. I. by their African allies. Confiderable levies were 

A. c. 4ip» made among the native Spaniards and Italians, 

"^^^^c who had long envied the iplendor,. and dreaded 



• « 



•the power of the Greeks , to whofe conquefts and 

colonies they law no bounds. The united army 

exceeded an hundred tbou(andmen , and was con* 

veyed to the fouthern (here of Sicily in a propor- 

'tibnable number of tranfports and gallies '*. 

fvhore - The 'defign of Hannibal, as far it appears from 

w^fntw* ^^^ meafqrcs, 'was to conquer fucceffively the fmallcr 

rupted by and Aiole defencelefs towns , before be laid fiege to 

^eftiiencf. Sjf/rracuft / whofc jia^ural ftrength', recently iin- 

.proved hy. art,, bidding. defiance to affault, could 

A.c. 409. pnly be taken by blockade. The firft campaign 

was rendered ipeDioiiakle by the oonquefl of 

'* Diodor. Sl^I. 1. XJii.' G.'43'» ttXcq^. ■ * ■ ' 
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Selinus and Himcra; the, fecond by the demolition c H a p. 

of Agrigentum ; the third by the taking of 'Gelai, xxiv. 

The inferior cities of Solas, Egefta, Motya, An- ^* ^ *°^- 

cyra, Entelta, and Panormus, either invited the 

Carthaginian arms., or furrendered without refift- 

anee. The invaders might have proceeded to the 

fiege of Syracufe , the main objedl of their expedi-^ 

tion ; but peftilence followed the bloody havoc of 

war, and fwept off., in undiftinguifhed ruin, the ,^ 

Vidlors and the vanquiflied. Not only the gene^ 

ral, but the mod numerous portion of his troops', 

had fallen a prey to this calamity ; and Harailcar , 

\vho fucceeded to the command, contented himfelf 

with leaving garrifons in the towns which had 

been conquered , and returned to Africa with the 

cnfeebleil' remains of his armament , which comi- 

monicated the peftilential infedlion to Carthage^, 

where it loi)g raged with deftrudtive fury". . 

' According to the genius of Grecian ,fuj)erftN Exccfflve 

tion, it wa^ il^lbral to afcribe the fuffenngs of the "««'^y ^^ 

Carthaginians to the unexampled cruelty and irii- tulgini^ 

piety with which , in their fucceffive ravages , they ans» 

had deformed the fair face of Sicily. It would be 

iifelefs and difguftful to defcribe the horrid fcenes 

of bloodlhed and flaughter trahfafted in the feve- 

ral places which prefumed to refift their powcti n 

Whatever atrocities could be invented by the un-! 

principled licence of the Italians, approved by the 

ftern infcnribllity of the Spaniards, and inflided by 

die implacable revenge of the Africans, \^erc con;-* 

^^ Diodor. 1. %nl c; 70, ft feai* 
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OH A P.. roitted in-the mifcrable cities, of Selinus^, Himera ^ 

' '3CX1V. Gela , and Agrigentum: After the taking of 

Himera , Hannibal facrificed in one day , three 

thoiifand of its inhabitants to thd manes of his 

grandfather |. who, in the firft Carthaginian inva* 

£on, had perifhed before its walls; and the lot of 

thefe unhappy vidinis , dreadful as it vras , might; 

judly be an objed of envy to the long tormented 

natives of Qela and Selinus. 

Ancient Yet of all Sicilian cities , the fate of Agrigen* 

«ncc*of ^^1^ feemed the moft worthy to be deplored, from 

Agrigen. thc .ftrikiug contraft of its fallen ftate with its 

'""• recent. fpiendor and profperity. The natural beau* 

ties '* of Agrigentum were fecured by ftrength , and 

adorned with elegance ; and whoever confidered , 

either the innumerable advantages of the city itfel^ 

or the gay cultivation of the furrounding territory, * 

which abounded in every luxury of the fea and 

, land , was ready to pronounce the Agrigentines 

the moft favored inhabitants of the earth. Thc 

exuberant fertility of the foil , particularly the rich 

luxuriance of the vines and olives ", exceeded every 

thing that is related of the happieft climates , and 

furniflied the materials of a lucrative commerce 

with the populous coaft of Africa, which was very 

Iparingly. provided in thofe valuable plants. Thc 



^* The followioc particniart in the texti coneerniog Agrigencam, 
v/t learii from Diodorus Siculus. p. 374 — 379* Valer. Maxim. I. iv. g. 
Aehenaeus, 1. i. c. 3- 

^l Dio^ros celebrates the height of the vines, whicJi we art mc 
ufed to eoofider as a proper fubject of panegyric. 
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extraordinary wealth of the Agfigeiithi^s was dit c H a f^. 
t>Iayed in the magnificence of public edifices , and ;xxi%. 
an the fplendid enjoyment of private fortunesi. 
They had begun, and almoft completed , thecele^ Tiietem. 
brated temple of Jupiter , built in the grandeft ftyle ^^^^J^^^ 
of architedurc employed by the Greeks on the 
greateft and mofl; folemn occafions. • Its walls 
were encompaffed by pillars without , and adorned 
by pilafters within ; and its magnitude far exceeded 
the ordinary dimenfions of ancient temples, as it 
extended three hundred and forty feet in lengthy 
fixty in bi^adth, and an hundred and twenty in 
height, without including the lofty and fpacipus 
dome. The grandeur of the doors and veftibule 
.correfponded with the fimple majefty of the whole 
edifice , whofe fculptured ornaments reprefented^ 
.with finifhed elegance , and with a laborious accu^ 
Tacy that diftinguifbed each particular figure , the 
:<iefeat of the Giants , and the taking of Troy ; re- . i 

fpedively , the mod illuftrious exploits of Qrieciaa 
:gods, and Grecian heroes. ; 

This noble monument, confecrated to piety and Their 
-;patriotifm, might becontrafted, by a pbilofophic *»»««T* 
mind, with others deftined to a very diflferent purr 
pofe. Wit^iout the walls of Agrigentum an a^ti» 
.ficial pond^ or rather lake, thirty feet deep and 
jBear a mile in circumference, was continually re- 
plenifhed with a rare variety of the moft delicate 
;iiibes, to furnifii a fure fupply to the furoptiiou^ 
extravagance of public entertainments. But nor 
thing could rival the elegance and beauty of the 
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■tombs 4nd fepulchres erected by the Agrigentines', 
to perpetuate the fame of their courfcrs whit:h ha^ 
obtained the Olympicf prize ; and , if vrc beHevc 
the teftimony of an cyc-witnefe '^ , to commemo* 
rate the quails and other delicate birds , which 
w^re cherilbed with an affedionate and partial 
fondnefs by the effeminate youth of both fexesL 
Kuch capricious and abfurd abnfes of opulence 
and the arts might be expedled amidfl: the mortiv 
fying difcrimination of ranks , and the enormous 
fuperabundaace of private riches , which diftirf* 
guifiied the Agrigentines. Tlie- labor of nume- 
rous and adlive (laves cultivated agriculture -and 
manufsidtures with extraordinary fucceCs. Frorti 
the profit of thefe fervile hands many citizens atf«r 
lained , and exceeded, the mealure not only df 
<7recian , but of modem wealth. A fliort time 
before the f^gc of the town , Hexenitus returned 
in triumph from Olympia ^ with three hundred 
ishariots , each ^rawn by two milk-white horfes of ' 
Sicilian blood. Antifthenes had eclipfbd thife 
biagnificence in celebratihg the marriage of his 
daughter. But every native of Agrigentum yielde4 
the feme of fplendor to the hofpitaWe Gellias, 
whofe palace could entertain and lodge five hun- 
d^ed'guefts, who had been clothed from his ward- 
robe, and whofe Cellars , confiding of three hun- 
'dred= fpaCious refervoirs , cut in the folid rode, 
d^ily invited the joyoifi feftivity of ftrangers and 
citizens. . 



'^ Timsus apud'Diodor. 1. xiii. 
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Before the feco'n'l Cardiaginian invafion , the c n a ^. 
l^grigen tines , warned by the fate of Selinus and Kxiv. 
Himera, had prepared whatever feemed moft nc- ^*«s«of 
ceflary for theij: own defence* Their magarincs tumr 
were ftorcd with provifions, their arfenals with 
arms. Elevated by the confidence of profperity , 
they had courage to refift the firft imprellions of 
their enemies; but, corrupted by the- vices of 
wealth and li^xury, they wanted fortitude to perfe- 
Ver€, Their allies in Sicily and Italy Ihowed not 
that degree of ardor which might have been eXr 
pe<fled in a war which fo deeply concerned them 
all : yet, by the partial affiftance of Syracufc, Gela, 
and Camerina', as well as feveral Grrecian allies 
in Italy , the Agrigcntines flood the fiegc eight 
months, during which, the Cartliaginians employed 
every refource of ftrength and ingenuity. Atlengtli 
the place was reduced to great difficulties by 
means of immenfe Wooden machines, drawn oi 
wheels, which enabled the befiegers to fight on 
equal ground with thofe who defended the walls'. 
But before any breach was effeded, the greater 
part of the inhabitants determined to abandon thov 
city. 

* In the obfcurity of night, they departed with their xjnham 
wives and families, and many of them fortunately iahawt^ 
efcaped to Gela, Syracufe, and Leontium. OthersV v>w- 
Wanting courage for this dangerous refolution* or 
unwilling to furvive the fate of their country', 
periihed by their own hands. A third clafs , mor* 
timid , or more fuperftitious , fhut themfelves up 
in the temples , expedling to be iaved by tbp 
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^ H A p. protedion of the gods, or by the religious awe of 
XXIV. the enemy. But the Barbarians no more refpedtfd 
,vrhat was facred, than what was profane- The 
confecrated ftatues, and altars, and offerings, were 
confounded with things the mod vile , and plun- 
dered or deftroyecl in the promifcuous ruin. One 
memorable aA of defpair may reprcfent the. gene- 
a:al horror of t;his dreadful fcene. With his nu» 
merous friends, and moft valued trcafure, the bu* 
inane and hofpitable Gellias had taken refuge ia 
the temple of Minerva ; but when he underHood 
the univerfal dcfolation of his country, he fet fire 
to. that facred edifice, chufxng to perifh.by the 
Ciames rather than by tlie rage of the Cartlu^ 
ginians ''. 

. Near fourfcore years before the demolition of 
Agrigentum, Sicily had acquired imnK>rtal glory, 
by defeating more numerous invaders ; but, ajt 
that time, the efforts of the whole ifland were 
united and animated by the virtues and abilities 
ofGelon; whereas, amidft tlieadual dangers and 
trepidation of the Carthaginian war, the Sicilians 

A. q. 408. were diftraded by domeftic fedions. Syracpfe had 
baniflied the only rtian whofe confuramate wifdom, 
and approved valor and fidehty, feemed worthy 
to diredt the helm in the prefent tempefluous junc* 
ture. In the interval between the fiege of Himera 
and that •of Agrigentum , the patriotic Hermo- 
crates had returned to Sicily; and, at the head 
x>f his numerous adherents, bad attempted to gaia 
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^' I)iodoras» p. 279* 
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admiffion into the capital. But tlie attempt was c h a p. 
imtntdhtdy fata] to himfelf; and, in its confe- xxiv. 
quences, deftrudive of* the public freedom. His 
partifans, though difcomfited and baniflied, foon 
found -J leader, qualified to avenge their caiife, and 
to punifh the ingratitude of Syracufe. 

: This was the celebrated Dionyfius , a youth of ^^* ^^^ 
twenty -two years; oi mean parentage, but itn-» 
bounded ambition; deftitutK* (if we believe hifto-' 
rians) 'of almoft every virtue, and poffeffed of every- 
ttllent ; and whofe fortune it was, to live and flou- 
rifh amidft thofe perturbed circumftances of fe- 
peign war and civil diffenlion , which are favor* 
able to the elevation of fuperior minds. Though 
efteemed and intrufted by Hermocrates , w^ho 
oould more eafily difcern the merit of his abilities^ 
than:difcover the danger of his ambition, Diofiy- 
fius had gaiped friends in the oppofit^ fatSion, by 
whofc intereft he was recalkd from exile. His 
Hervices in the Carthaginian war raifed him to 
eminence. He excdied in valor ; he was un- 
i;ivallcd in eloquence; his ends were purfued with 
Heady perfeverance ; his means were varied with* 
convenient flexibility; t|;fc appearance of patriot- 
ifm rendered him popular^ and he employed his 
popularity to reftore his baniflied friends. 

. The gratitude of one party, and the admiration Meant by 
of both , enabled him to attain the command of ^rj^pe/ 
the mercenaries, and the condqdl of the war. But the go. 
he was lefs folicitous to conquer the Carthaginians pf svm-"^ 
than to enflave his fellow-citizens , whofe fadipus cuCc. 
turbulence rendered them unworthy of liberty, ^^"j^^- 

^ J xcm. 4. 

A. C. 40s. 
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By the atfeded dread of violence from his ene*^ 
mies, he obtained a guard for his pcrfon, which 
hi^ attful geneirofity cafily attached to his ihtereft; 
and the arms of his troops ^ the influence and 
■iHrealth of Philiftus , the hiftorian of Sicily ^ who 
\vas honoted with the appellation of the fecond 
Thucydides '\ above all his own crafty and daring 
ambition, enabled him, at the age of twenty-five, to 
ufufp the government of Syracufe, which he held, 
for thirty -eight yeats. 

During hi^ long and adlivc reign he W2ls gene* 
rally engaged in war ; fometimes with the Cartha^i 
ginians, fometimes with his revolted fubjecSs. Yet 
in both contefts he finally prevailed , having re-^. 
duced the Carthaginian power in Sicily , and apk 
peafed , Or intimidated , domeftic rebellion. His 
adual condition , however fplendid , he regarded 
only as a preparation for higher gr^deiir. Hd 
befieged and took Rhegium, the key of Italy: nof 
could the ffceble cdnfcderafcy of the Italian Greeks 
^ave prevented the conqueft of that country, had 
not the renewed hoftilities df the Carthaginians ,* 
and frefh difcontehts at home, interrupted the pro* 
grefs of his arnis. This gfowiiig ftorm he refitted 
as fuccefsfuUy as before, and ti^anfraitted^ to a de- 
generate fouj the peaceful inheritance of th^ 
greateft part of Sicily; after having ftrengthened, 
with Wonderful art, the fortifications of the capital; 
enlarged the fize , and improved the form of the 



** Cicero de Orator. 1. xi# 
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Syracufan gallies ; invented the military catapults, c H a.i*. i 
an engine of >Var which he employed, >Vith great xxiv. 
advantage, in the fiege of Motya arid . Rhegitira ;" ' 
and not only defended his native ifland againft fo- 
reign invafion, but ifendered its poMrer formidable 
to the neighbouring countries. 

His poetical labors were the leaft utiiformly 
fuccefsful of all his undertakings. His verfes, 
though rehearfed. by the moft fkilful rhapfodijis of 
t^e age , were treated with fignal contempt at the 
Olympic games. A fecond time he renewed his 
pretenfibn to literary fame in that illuftrious affem^ 
bly; but his ambaffador \vas infulted by the moflf 
humiliating indignities ; and the orator Lyfias pro^ 
nounc^d a difcourfe, in which he maintained the 
impropriety of admitting the reprefentative of an 
impious tyrant to aflid at a folemnity confecrated 
to religion, virtue, and liberty '*. The oration of 
Lyfias leaves room to fufpedl that the plenitude of 
JDionyfius's power, rather than the dcfed of his 
J)oetry, expofed him to the cenfure and derifion of 
tjie Olympic fpedators ; and this fufpicion receives 
firong confirmation by eonfidering, that, in the 
1^ year of his reign, he deferved and obtained the 
poetic crown at Athens ; a city renowned for the 
impattiality of its literaty decifions - *. 

It is remarkable , that , with fuch an adi ve , vi- 
gorous, and comprehenfive mind; with fuch a 
Variety of talents, and fuch an accumulation oj 



A. C. 38f. 



'^ Life of Lyfias, p. II7. 
*^ Ifocjrat. r.ftoegtn 
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CHAP, glory, Didnyfius fhoiild be univerfally held out 
XXIV. and bmnded, as the nioft confpicuous example of 
pearedfo gn odious'and miferable tyrant, the objedl of ter- 
linciene** Tor in his own , and of deteftation in fucceeding- 
hiaoriaas. 3gcs. Yet the un Corrupted evidence of hiftoi^y 
will prove, that the charader of Dionyfius was^ not 
decifively flagitious. His fituation rendered it 
artificial; and he is acknowledged often. to have* 
affumed the femblance of virtue. Always crafty' 
and cautious ; but by turns , and as it fuited his' 
intereft , mild, affable, and condefcending ; or 
cruel, arrogant, and imperious : nor did the Syra- 
cufans feel the rigor of his tyranny, until they 
had juftly provoked it by an infurredion, during 
which they treated his wife and children with the 
moll barbarous and brutal fury. But there ?rc 
two circumftslnces in the charadler of Dionyfius 
t . ' which peculiarly excited the indignation of the' 
moralifts of Gr«ce and Rome, and which the mo- 
deration or the foftnefs of modern times will be 
difpofed to confider with lefs fcverity. He had' 
ufurped the government of a free republic; a 
crime neceffarily heinous in the fight of thofe who 
held the aflairmatibn of a tyrant to be the moft 
meritorious exertion of human virtue ; and he pro- 
feffed an open <:ontempt for the religion of his 
country; a crime of which the bare fufpicion had 
brought to death the moft amiable and refpeded 
of men. Yet the impiety of Diooyfias was only the 
child of his intereft , and foraetimes the parent of 
his wit. He ftrippcd a celebrated ftatue of Jupiter 
of a golden robe, obferving, that it wa^ too heavy 

in 
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m fummer , ilnd too cold in vrinter. For a renfon' c tt % ^: 
equally ingenious be deprivedf Mculapius of* his- x^tv^ 
golden beard; afferting, that fuch a veneratble or- 
cameht ill became the Ton of the beardlefs Apollo/ 
Bat if he defpoiled this- akslrs and ftatues , he in- 
creafed and improved the fleets and armies ,'oP 
Syracufe, which were fucceftfully employed againft 
the public enemy. And to the general current oi 
latire and declamation' againft thw extr4brdinary *" ' ' ' * 
man *' , may be oppofed the opinion of Polybius^ 
and Scipio Africanus , the moft illuftrious cha- 
raders of the moft illuftrious age of Rome : 
" That none ever concerted his fcbemes with more? . '- 

prudence, or executed them with moneboldhefs y 
than Dipnyfius the Elder. " i 

: His fon, Dionyfuis the Younger, exceeded hi<[ 
vices without poffeffing his abilities. The reign oi 
this fecond tyrant was diftraded and inglorious. 
His kinfman Dion, the amiable, difciple of Plato ,^ 
endeavoured to corred the diforders of his un-; 
governed mind. But the taflc was too heavy for 
Dion^ and even for Plato himfelf. : ^l^heforttier ^ 
unable to reftrain the exceifes of the prince^, ^un-t 
dertook the defence of the people. His- f>atiriibtifmi 
interrupted, but did not deftroy , tHe tyranny ol 
Dionyfius, which was finally aboliihed, twenty-two 

'< The anthentio hiftory of the reicn of Dionyflas is €opidufly 
recorded by Diodorns Slculus , 1. siv. et xv. To rcUcc the numerous 
•nd improhable-ftories told of Umr by Cicero, Plutarch « Srncba.'and 
other moralifts, would be to transcribe what it i| not cafy to believei 
Tho rthOtr may confult, particularly. Pine, ex edit. Paris, in Aloral; 
•pp. 78 ct 83* Oe Oarrul. p. 5QS. In Dion. p. 96 1 i and ¥«itoii$ 
paOages of Cicero de Offlciis, •! Xufeulan. Qpki, > 

Vol. III. Y 
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C. H A P* years after be firft mounted the thrdnci l>y the naag« 

zxiVi naninaity of Timoleon **. This revolution hap^ 

pened only two years before Corinth, the country 

of Timoleon, as well as the other republics of 

Greece ^ fubmitted to the arms of Philip of Mace^ 

don ; and , having loft their own independence ^ 

became incapable of aflerting the freedom of their 

Colonies. 

ticiiybe. New tyrants ftarted up in Sytacufe, and almoft 

pHrjiBce ^ every city of Sicily, and held a precarious fway 

ofKime. under the alternate protedion of the Carthaginians 

cxiihV. and Romans. The citizens of Syracufe, mindful 

4LC. 212. of their ancient fame, dethroned their ufnrpers^ 

and enjoyed considerable intervals of liberty. But 

at length the Romans gained pofleffion of the 

place; the perfevering valor of Marcellus* aflifted 

by the treachery of the garrifon, prevailing, after 

a fiege of three years, over the bold efforts of 

-xx^chanical power:,^ direded by the inventive 

genius of Archimedes *'. The redudion of the 

capital was immediately followed by the conqueft 

of the adjoining territory ; and Sicily came thus to 

. '.; r> be regarded as the cldeft province of Rome , and 

the firft country^ without the limits of Italy, which 

bad taught that, vidorious republic to tafte and 

ctn joy the iweets of .foreign, dominioa ^% 

'^ Coro. Kepoi. Oiod«riir Sicvl. Pint. Dioo. 

^> Polyb. Excerpt. 1. viii. Plat, ia Mtrcell. 

*,\ Livy, I. zsiT, et Cicero ill y«rreiii ia hw woris -^ Onahm 
cxterwriim gemiom priocept Sicilitf td aruttiUam^ fidcvqac , P. R 
applicuit ; jprimaque omnium , id ^nod ornamratam imperii til > 
^rovincia aft appellata: prima doeait majorcs aoftrot, qaim prsctinuB 
tiTtt tyteris gcutibss ia^exifata* . 
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tk^b of Darius NotbuT. i— Qytuf difptUes tbe Sttc^ 
cejpon ipoith bis eider Brotber Artaxerxes. — 
CbarASler of Cyrus. *- Staie of Lovner Ajia un-^ 
der bis adminijhration. — His Strength and Re* 
fources. — His Expedition into Upper AJia. — 
Dejvries tbe vajl army of bis Brotber. — Battle 
9f Canaxa. — Deatb of Cyrus, — His Grecian 
Auxiliaries viHorious. — Tbeir Treaty ippitb Tif- 
Jkpbernes. — Perfidious Ajfaffinutipn of tbe Gre^ 
cian Oenerals. — Artaxerdtes f^ds to tbe Greeks 
to demand tbeir Arms. — i- Conference on ' tbei 
SubjeS. ■• , 

W HILE the operations of war confpired wit^ chap. 

the revolutions of government, to detach the xxv. 

Grecian colonies in Italy, Sicily, and Cyrene;, UeathQt 

from the general interefts and politics of the Notlufs. 

niother-country , a feriesfof events, not lefs curious oiymp. 

than imporunt , conneded , ia the clofeft intimacy , *^*^' ^^^ 
the hiftory of Greece \vith the annals of the Perfiaa 
empire. The fame memorable year which ter- 
minated the deftrudive war of Peloponnefus 

brought to a conclufion the adive aiid profperous '^^^ ^^ 

irqign of Darius Nothus. He. named as his fuc- ArtaTer. 

ceffor Artaxerxes , ftyled Mnemon , from the xesisdif- 

ftrength of his memory ; and perfifted in this ^y^his 

choice , notwithftanding the oppofition of the artful yo'inger 

brother 
I « Cyius. 
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e H A p. and ambitions Paryfatis , who employed her ex- 
XXV. tenfive influence ov^r the mind of an old and 
uxorious hufband , to obtain the kingdom fot 
Cyrus , the younger brother of Artaxerxes , and 
the poculiar, favojite of his mother. The rivat 
Ihip of the young princes , both of vvhom wejre at 
court during the laft illnefs of JDarius, unhappily 
degenerated into enmity ; and a circumftance , 
Avhich would be thought immaterial in the prefent 
^ge, ipcreafed die indignation of Cyrus. The 
jbirth of Artaxerxes had happened before the ac- 
ceflion of bis father to the throne , but Cyrus was 
born the fon of.a.king; a diftindion which , how- 
.ever frivolous it may appear in modern tim^s , had 
engaged Darius Hyflafpes to prelFer Xerxes , the 
younger of his fons , to his elder brother Arta- 
bazanes \ 
eaufc of The precedent eftablifhed by fuch an illuftriou$ 
ttliit^** tnonarch might have enforced tht partial arguments 
againftAf- of Paryfatis, and both might have b^en confirmed 
uxerxes. |jy. ^^^ ftfong d^im of merit ^ fince Cyrus early 
difcovered fuch talents and virtues , as fitted him to 
fill the moft difficult', and to adoi*n the mod 
exalted, ftation. Atthe age of feventeen, he bad 
obtained the goVefhment of Lydia , Phrygia , anij 
' Cappadocia ; arid the fame niindate of Darius, 
which deftroyed'his h9pes of fuccefllon to the 
Pcrfian throne ,- rendered him liiertditAi-y fjLtttip 
of thofe valiiablif provinces. On the demife of 

that monarch , Cyrus prepared t^ tetiifh to Afia 

'■'.', ■"'■?'» 
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Minor, at'tended by the fame efcort with which he chap 
had come to Sufa; a faithful body of three hundred '■ xxv^ 
heavy-armed Greeks , commanded by Xenias , an 
Arcadian. But when he prepared to leave the court, a 
very criminal and unfortunate incident retarded his 
departure. The felfifh and perfidious Tiffaphernes,» 
who expeded to divide the fpoils of the young T 
prince, accufed him of treafon. He was appre-^ 
hended by order of Artaxerxes; but the powerfuh 
protection of Paryfatis, who, though fhe loved 
only One, was beloved , or at leaft feared , by.both 
of her fons, defended his life, vindicated his ho- 
nor, and rcftored him in fafety to his governrherit. ' 

The danger that had threatened his perfon could c>>c»»rt* 
not much affedl the heroic fortitude of Cyrus; but vorabu '* 
the affront offered to his dignity funk deep into his *» his am. 
heart; and from the moment that he recovered his. * ^^\ 
freedoni , he determined to revenge his injuries*,- 
or to perifti in the attempt. In the defpotic coun-' 
tries of the Eafk, as there iS' f^arccly any inter- 
mediate gradation between the prince and people,: 
and icarcely any alternative but that of dominion; 
or fervitude , a difcontented or rebellious fubjeft 
niuft either ftifie his animofity , fubmit to die , or 
afpire to reign '. The magnanimity of Cyrus 

^ Xenoph. Anabaf. 1. i. c. i. Tbis was tbe ongio of his rerentment,^ 
which Xenophon ezprelfts with great delicacy; c* it xn^evtreti xu^ 
tiTtfiua-Qttg i &XEygr«J cVwf /ttu^ort sn i?m i^i Tta uhx^u 9 etc. 
H? aHerted independence , the firft wish of every |reat mind. . 

i ■* Cyrus deteripined no longer , '* lays Xenophon ,' '* to depend 
** on his brother ; a\K» nv iuvirrou Sxcrt'htvTttv onr cxfivv > but » if 
*' f offibl« , to reign in his fiead. " 
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naturally preferred the road of danger and glory; 
he prepared not only to punilh the injuftice , but 
to ufurp the throne of Artaxerxes, defended as it 
was by a million of armed men , and protedled both 
by the power of fuperftition, and by the fplendor 
of hereditary renown. This defign would have 
been great, but romantic, if the young prince had 
not enjoyed very extraordinary refources in tho 
powers of his own mind, in the affedlionate att 
tichment of his Barbarian fubjeds, and , above all, 
in the fidelity and valor of his Lacedsemoaian 
allies. 

Whether wc confider what hq faid , or what he 
did, the teftimony of his contemporaries,, or the 
more unerring teftimony of his life and a^ons, 
Gyrus appears to have been born for the honor of 
human nature, and particularly for the honor of 
Afia, which , though thericheftand moft populous 
quarter of the globe, has never, in any age, 
abounded in great charaders. From the age of 
fe ven years , he had been trained , at the gate of the 
palace, to {boot with the bow, to manage thehorfe 
and to fpeak truth ; according to the difcipline 
inftituted by the great founder of the ndonarchy, 
and well adapted, in an age of fimplicity , to form 
the princes and nobles of Perfia. But in the courfc 
of two centuries , th^ progrcfs of refinement and 
luxury, the infedious example of a corrupt court, 
and the perfidious leffons of the world , bad per- 
verted , of rendered inefifedual , a very falut^ 
fyftem of education; and the grandees of Perfia, 
whatever proficiency they made in their exercifes, 
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felt fo little regard for veracity, that ( as will j^bun- c h l A 
dantly appear in the fequel ) they feldom fpoke but aocv, 
with a view to deceive , and rarely made a promifc 
which they did not break, or took an oath which 
they did not violate. The behaviour of Cyrus 
was totally the reverfe. He equalled , and fur- 
paffed his companions in all exterior accomplilh- 
ments. But while his manly beauty, his bodily 
adlivity and addrcfs , and the fuperior courage , as 
well as (kill , which he difplayed in hunting , 4iorfe* 
manfhip, and every military exercifc, commanded 
the admiration of the multitude, he himfelf feems 
not to have eilimated fuch fuperficial advantages 
beyond their real worth. He regarded integrity 
of heart as the qnly folid bafis of a great charader. 
His probity was uniform , his word (acred , his 
friendfllip inviolable. In the giddy fcafon of youth , 
he yielded, with uncommon docility, to the] ad- 
monitions of experience. Neither wealth , nor 
birth , nor rank , but age and virtue , were the ob- 
jects of his refpedl : and his behaviour , equally 
meritorious and fingular , was juftly and univerfally ^ 

admired. , 

His fubjeds in Leffer Afia, in particular, were state oT 
fcized with the moft pleafing aftonifbment , when , ^Qa ^^^^ 
inftead of a greedy and voluptuous fatrap , eaget ins w$ 
only to fqueezc, to amafs , and to enjoy, they *ja7ioaV 
beheld a prince who preferred the public ii)tereft to 
his own ; who alleviated the weight of taxes , that 
be might encourage the operations of induftry j 
whofe own hands gave the ufeful examjple of rural 

Y 4 
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e u A p. labor* ; = wbGfe decifions united jufticc and mercy; 
j^;3{;v. and wbofe adi vc vigilance introduced ( what neither 
before npr fince the goveromeut of Cyrus has been 
known in the Afiatic peninfula) fuch rcsflp^rity of 
police, as rendered intercourfe fafe , ana 'property 
fecure. ' 

!?**/^/i The virtue^ of juftice and integrity , when ac- 

companied with diligence and abilities, muft pro* 
cure fuch a degree of refpedt for the adminiftratron, 
^s will naturally be extended to the pcrfon , of a 
prince^. But fomething farther is required, not to. 
obtain the public gratitude and efteem , but to 
excite the affedlionate ardor of feled and devoted 
friends; without the affiftance of whom,, it is 
feldom poffible to accomplifli any great and me- 
morable dcfign.-^ Cyrus excelled all his contem- 
poraries, in the art both of acquiring and of pre- 
ferving the moft valuable friendfhips. His grati- 
tude overpaid every favor ; his liberality was 
large, yet difcerning; and his donatives were al- 
ways enhanced by the handfome and affedlionate 
manner in which they were beftowed. When he 
difcovered a man really worthy of his confidence 
and ^fteem, he was not fatisifted with giving him a 
partial fhare of his affedions ; he gave bis heart 
entire ; and it was his conftant prayer to the gods , 
that he might Jive to requite and furpafs the good 
offices of his friends , and the injuries . of his 
enemies. 

* Xcnoph. ibiil. Cic. in Seneet. Flut. in Lytknd, bavc all ceUbratel 
this part af hii character. " ' 
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With fuch fentiments and chatadtr, Cyrus ac- 
quired the firm attachment of a few, and the wif- 
liifg obedience of all his Barbarian fubjeds, in the 
populous provinces which he commanded) whofe 
united ftrcngth exceeded a hundred thouftnd 
fighting men; who, unwarlike as they were, yet 
excelled, both in bravery and in (kill , the effeminate 
troops of Upper Afia. 

They were probably indebted for this advantage 
to their intercourfc with the Greeks , whofe dif- 
ciplined valor , far more than the numbers of his 
Barbarians, encouraged Cyrus to undertake an ex- 
pedition for acquiring the empire of the Eaft. By 
the mod important fervices he had deferved the 
gratitude of the Lacedaemonian republic ; which 
had been raifed, chiefly by his afliftance, to the 
head of Greece , and to the command of the fea. 
In return for that favor, fo ineftimable in the 
fight of an ambitious people , the Spartans readily 
complied with his requeft, iby fending into Afia 
eight hundred heavy-armed men , under the com-^ 
mand of the intrepid Cheirifophus ; and they 
charged their admiral , Samius , who had fucceeded 
Lyfander in the government of the Ionian coafl:, 
faithfully to co-operate with Cyrus, by employ- 
ing his powerful fleet in whatever fervice the 
Perfian prince might think proper to recommend '. 
Had they done nothing more than this, Cyrus 
might well have approved their ufeful gratitude ; 
efpecially as their alliance , fecuring hiai on the 
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fide of Europe, enabled him, without danger, to 
drain his weftern garrifons, and to augment the 
ftrength of his army. But the friendfliip of the 
Spartans carried them dill farther. They allowed 
him to recruit his forces in every part of their 
dominions; and the generous munificence of Cyrus 
had acquired numerous partifans well qualified to 
raife and to command thofe valuable levies^ 
Clcarchas the Spartan , Menon the TheQalian, 
Froxenus the Boeotian , Agias the Arcadian , and 
Socrates the Achaean , all alike devoted to the in« 
tereft and glory of the Perfian prince , coUeded » 
chiefly from their refpedive republics, above ten 
thoufand heavy-armed men, and uear three thou- 
land archers and targeteers. 

Tbefe preparations, which were carried on with 
fUence and celerity, deceived the haughty indolence 
of the Per(Un<s; but they could not efcape the 
vigilance of Alcibiades , who then refided at Gry« 
nium, a town of Pbrygia, under the protedion of 
Pharoabazus. Moved by refentment againft the 
Lacedaemonians , or ambitious of gaining merit 
with the great king, he defired an efcortfrom the 
fatrap , that he might undertake with iafety a 
journey to Sgia, in order to acquaint Artaxerxes 
with the hoftile defigns of his brother, Pharna^ 
bazu^i , who poffeffed not the merit , defired the 
reward of the difcovery; aad therefore (as we 
formerly had occafion to relate * ) readily gratified 
the requeft of Lyiaader j^ by the dedrudion of 
Alcibiades. 



^ See above, p. isf • 
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But neither the » intelligeftce tonveyed by the chap. 
Perfian governor, nor the repeated folicitations of xxv, 
Tiffapherties , nor the confcioufnefs of his own in- 
juftice and cruelty, couldrotife Artaxerxcs from 
the profound fecurity of his repofe. Cyrus com- 
pleted his levies without moleftation, and almod 
without fufpicion ; and prepared , in the beginning 
of the year four hundred before Chrift, to march 
from the Ionian coafl into Upper Afia, at the 
head of a hundred thoufand Barbarians , and 
above thirteen thoufand Greeks. His journey to- 
wards Babylon » hjs defeat and death in the plain of 
Cynaxa, the retreat and difperfion of his followers , 
^d the memorable return of the Greeks to their 
native country , have been related by the admired 
difciple of Socrates ( whom the friendihip of Prox- 
enus , the B<£otian , recommended to the fervice 
and efteem of Cyrus ) , with fqch defcriptive beauty, 
with fuch profound knowledge of war and of hu- 
man nature , and with fuch inimitable eloquence ^ 
as never were re - united in the work of any ope 
man but that of Xenophon the Athenian. The 
retreat was principally conduded by Xenophoa 
himfelf ; which has enabled him to adorn his nar-» 
rative with fuch an a£Eeding variety of incidents 
and charaders , as will always ferve to prove that 
the force of truth and nature is far fuperior to the 
powers of the moft fertile fancy. It would be an un- 
dertaking not only hardy, but prefumptuous, to in- 
vade the province of fuch an accomplifhed writer, if 
the defign of the prefent work did not oblige us to 
feled the principal circumftances which illuftrate 
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Greece. 

Having afTembled his forces at Sard is , the 
Perfian prince was carried , by the adivity of his- 
refentment or ambition, with the utmoft celerity^ 
towards Upper Afia. In ninety -three marches he 
travelled through the central provinces of Lydia , 
Phrygia, Cappadocia ; traverfed the mountains of 
Cilicia ; pafled unrefifted through Syria ; croffed 
the Euphrates at Thapfacus ; and after penetrating- 
the defert, entered the confines of Babylonia. In 
a journey of above twelve hundred miles , his 
numerous army experienced fewer difficulties than • 
might naturally be expeded. The fertile territory 
of Afia Minor fupplying them abundantly with 
provifions , enabled them to* proceed commonly at' 
the rate of fifteen or fixteen miles a -day; and al- 
nioft every fecond day brought them to a large 
and populous city. The dependent fatraps or vice- 
roys of Lycaonia and Cilicia were lefs folicitous to 
defend the throne of Artaxerxes, than anxious 
to proted their refpedive provinces from plunder 
and devaftation. But the former experienced the 
feverity of an invader whom he had the weaknefs 
to oppofe, without the ftrength or courage to 
refift\ 

Syennefis, governor of Cilicia, had reafon to 
fear that his country might be plundered with equal' 
rapacity. He endeavoured, therefore, to avail' 



7 Xenoph. AnabaC L i. p. S48. 
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himfelf of die hatural ftrength of aprovirtce whofe c h a Pk 
fouthern boundaries are wafbed by the fea , and xxyt 
•which k defended on cB^ther fides by the winding 
branches of Mount Taurus*. To wards > the weft * 
there is but one pals*, called by Arrian the Gates of 
Cilicia^ ; fafficient to adnpit only one chariot at a 
ta^ode, and rendered dark and difficult by fteep and 
almoft irraccedible mountains, y Thefe. were oo- 
icupied by'the^troopsr of Syenndfis, who, bad he 
tiislintained his poft^i might have eafily prevented 
the paffage' 6f an;army. But the timid:Giliciaa 
had not tiiriled in arms alone for the defence of 
his country. By the oi^dcr, or at leaft with the 
permilGon of her hufti^and , his queen, the beauci.- 
ful Epyaxa , ii^d met Cyrus* aft* Cylenac^ jon the 
frontiers'of Phrygia; and ; according to the cuftom 
of the Eift, prefented" her. acknowledged licgci 
lord and fuperior witji goW; filver^ and other ccAly 
gifts. But the greatefti<giftJfwas her youth and 
. beauty,' <^4ikft the fubifqitceid^ kis fkidy to tbe 
cnarribu Jed'prinee , ^hbj after tnter^taining Her with 
tile utmdft' lii&igmficence aifl^d diftindlion'\ reftdred 

• ArriWj ie^ped. Alextnd. !• 9*:P* !*•. ;.•<) :,'i; {., 

'* She requeiled Cyrus to show her his troops. He coin{»Hedi 
and attended her coach, in an ppen c^r. ,But the curiofity ot E]pyiata 
hid almoh ct>ft tet dedr. ** When the barbarians #kre^ *e^rle^d » 
the Greeks ^i^ere ordered to thei^arms, and eontmMded' to k^y^fit'^ 
«s to a charge; after ^hitfh« the foldierr^ of their own acqo^d ,rifii .-,'.{ 

with shouts to their tents. The Barbarians were thrown into confter* -^ 
iiation ; Epyaka quitted her coach V^the Greeks returned' laughing Cd 
ijbeir tents; and Cyrus t«)oiced at iiBCing the? terror with vcUtf|i':4!f 
Greeks had infpired the Barbarians. " Xenoph. Anabaf. 1. L p. £47* 
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her td Cilicia by a neaf^-but difficult lioad , \^hich 
led acrofs the mountains. s * 

Ta the efcoirt which accompanied her i Cyrus 
added a confiderable body of Greeks commanded 
by Menon the Theffalian. The greater part ai> 
irived at Tarfus ^ the capital; before, the army of 
Cyrus reached the gates of Citioia ; but two.comf 
panies , amounting together to. a . hutndred men^ 
\^ere miffing, and fuppofed to haver beiQtl.de(lroye4 
by the mountaineers i while they v^andefied in qUeft 
of booty. Syennefis was mortified at hearing that 
the enemy had already entered bis {province. But 
lid^eri he likewife received intelligence ibat the Pe^ 
loponneiian fleet had failed round fro^ijonia, ia 
order to co-operatc^with the army^.the.difagreeable 
news totally difconcerted the meafur^S of his de« 
fence. He fled in precipitation! abandoning hiy 
tents and baggage tO; the invaders. Cyrus croffcd 
the mountains without, pppofition , and traverfed 
the beautiful irriguous plains of Cilkia* which 
were adorned with trees and vin^^i and: abounded 
in fefam^, panic « millet » wheat » andi barley* I9 
four days he arrived at the large and rich city of 
Tarfus , which was plundered by th^: refentment 
of., the Greeks , for the lofs of rfieir com- 
pisiniobs. . 

Cyrus- immediately fcnt for the governor, who 
had removed from his palace , and, attended by 
the greater part of the inhabitants, had taken 
refuge aimong the faftneffes in the neighbouring 
mountains. By the alTurances of Epyaxa , her 
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^morbus'* huiband was with rinuoh <lifficulty pet- t n a v. 
luaded to put himfelf in the power of a fuperior, xxv* 
to whom, as die price of bis fafety ^ he carried . 
large funas of motiey* Cyrus courtieoiffly acciepted 

the welcome fcipply ^ which the demands of his 

troops rendered peculiarly feafonable ; and , in 
return , honored Syennefis with' fuch prefents a!^ 
were deemed of great value by the- kings of the 
Eaft. They confifted in a Perfian robe , a horfe 
with a golden bit j a chain , bracefets , and fcitnitar 
of gold, the reftoratioQ of prifoners, and the 
exemption of Cilicia from farther plunder ". 

During their luxurious refidence at Tarfus, the ^tt*'nV>* 
Greeks were corrupted by profpcrity. They dif« cton^ato^ 
dained to obey their commanders,, and refufed to 
continue their journey. The defign of marching 
to Babylon, though it was not unknown to Cleaif- 
chus, or to the Spartan (cnate , had been concealed 
from the foldiers , left their impatience or theii* 
fears might be alarmed by the profpedi of fuch i 
long and dangerous^ undertaking. At'Tatfus they 
firft difcovered their fufpicions Of the deceit, 
which imiStiediately broke out into licentious c1a« 
mors. They infulted the majefty of Cyrus ; they 
reproached the perfidy of their generals ^ and theit 

*' Pride, as weYl as fear , fetms to biye actuated Syennefis'} 

• h itii ^pvripw itkti ^ta xpurrofi txurn u^ X'^P*^ fXhi9 i^r $ tiin 
TOTS Kypw uvxt nhxtt ^pilf n yvni uvtov t^rurs i " Syennefis declared^ 
that he bad never formerly put hiinrulf in the power of a man in any 
refpect fuperior to himfelf; nor would he then go 'to Gyrus » till hit 
Wife perfuaded him , ** etC4 A true picture of oriental maiuieis« 
intannels varnished with pride! 
'* Xeuophoii. AnabaC p* 349» 
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.anger wa9 teadyr to.'vent itfetf in opeh leditioii^ 
when the f^rfiijei^ \$;as app^afed.by the addrefs'aod 
pr^deacq^of Clearchus. While he. privately afitired 
Cyxus of his beft ^ndes^vou^Sr to make, the affair 
takq A favorable turn , he ppenly. embraced tkt 
cauCe of the foldiers , affeded deeply to feel .their 
grievances, and eagerly concurred with every inea« 
Xure that feemed proper to reifiove them. His 
eloquence and his tears dJYCft^, the defign of io^ 
^nediate hofliUty. Ant aflembly was fummoned tQ 
deliberate on the adual pollure of affairs. Several, 
of their t>wn accord, offered their opinion ; others 
fpoke as they had been direded by Clearchus* 
One counfellor, who was heard with applaufe, aii* 
yifed them to pack up their baggage, and to de» 
i;nand guides or ihips frem Cyriis , to facilitate 
jtbeir return.. Another ibowed ^he folly of this 
requ^ed from. a man wbofe meafures they had ti^ 
.yerfed, and whofe purpofe they had endeavoured 
jto: defeat '\ They furely could not truft in guides 



'' This paflan ts tranflated as follows by Mr. Spelnui ; *' After 
^iQ] another got up , showing the folly of the man who adfifed t^ 
"demand the ships, as if Cyrus would not refqine hf^ ^xpeditioiu 
He showed aMb how Weak a thing ft was to ii|>|»ly for a gaide to tinft 
perfoa whofe aodertaking we bad defeaited^ ** If ^yras refimed Ml 
expedition , it could not be ikid that his undertaking was defeated « 
aor is this the proper mejMiiug of tha word Xvf^ocmHMt which4igaifics 
to hurt or weaken. I am fenlible that by an eafy tranGtion » it 
rometimes fignifies to corrupt , to deftroy , to defeat ; bat ia the 
■pkflkge before us, if a' tranflator should chufe to explain it by any of 
thofe words , he muft fay , ** whofe undettaking we had begaa « 
eiideaVobred, orpurpofed, to defeat; an explanation of Ku/JUcnMa§ttf 
''^hicfi is juftified by ()ie'analoi;y of the Greek language, and wbich tbjK 



given 
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' given them by an enemy ; nor could it be expeded c H a f. 

that Cyrus fhould part with his fhips, which were xxv. 
. evidently fo neceffary to the fuccefs of his expedi* 

tion. At Jength it was determined to fepd cora- 
.miflioners to treat with Cyrus , that he might either, 
.by granting the demands of the. Greeks, prevail 
.on them to follow him, or be hirofelf prevailed oa 

to allow theni to return home ; and the difference 
,w^s thus finally adjuftcd , by promifing each foldier 

a (larick and a half, infteadof adarick, of monthly 

^ When this ftorm was happily appeafed, the Cn«« 
.enemy left Tarfus , and marched five days through syrilV^* 
the fertile plains of Cilicia, till they arrived at gates. 
Jffus , the laft town of the province ; large , rich, 
and populous ; and only fifteen miles diftant from 
^he frontier of Syria. This wealthy province was 
jdef^dcd by two fortreffes , called the Gates of 
Syria and Cilicia. They extended from the moun* 
tains to the fea. The interval of three furlongs 
between them contained feveral paffes, narrow and 
intricate, befidcs the rapid Kerfas, which flowed in 
the middle, one hundred feet in breadth. It was 
on this occafion that Cyrus experienced the full 
advantage of the Lacedaemonian afliftance. A 
fleet of fixty fail , conduced by Pythagoras the 
Spartan, who had fucceeded Samius in the naval 
command, prepared to land the Greeks on the 



fenfc abfolutely rcqgires. '* Thli Is one oF the fe^ mlnnte millakM 
which 1 have djfcovcred in Mr. Spelmin's moft accurate trMflatio«» 
■♦ Xenoph. ibid. p. *5C), et feqq* 

Vol. III. 2 
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CHAP, eaftern fide of the Gates , which mud have expofed 
xxy. the Syrian works to a double affault ; but the 
•Cowardice of Abrocomas, who commanded tbte 
^numerous forces of Syria and Phoenicia , rendered 
the execution of this meafure unneceflary. The 
dcfign, alone, was fufficient t6 terrify him. He 
^abandoned his forts , and fled with precipitation 
before the approach of an qiemy*'. 
The ifiiit Cyrus thenceforth proceeded without meeting with 
Eophra!.* wy appearafnce of oppoGtion , and in fifteen days 
m: march , reached the banks of the Euphrates. At 

Tfcaplacus, which in fome eaflern languages fig. 
nifies the ford '* , this noble river is above half a 
mile in breadth , but fo fboaly that the navigation 
is reckoned dangerous even for boats which draw 
v^ry little water. The fhallownefs increafes in 
the autumnal feafoii , which happened to be the 
i7m6 that the army pafled the Euphrates , which no 
\ehcrc reached above the breaft. This favorable 
circumftance furnifhed an opportunity to the in* 
habitants of Thapfkcus to flatter Cyrus, that the 
great river had vifibly fubmitted to him as its future 
king*^. Elevated by this aufpicious prediAion, 
he purfued his journey through Mefopotaifnia, part 
6f which was anciently comprehended under the 
name of Syria ". While he proceeded thl"ough 
this fertile country he did not forget that a labo- 
rious march of feventeen days, through a barren 

'* Xenoph. p. 2^3* 

'* Fofter*c Geographical Oiflertadon on Xenophoa^s Retreat. 

*7 Xeneph. p. 2^S. 

'* So it is called by Xenoph. ibid. 
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.defert, rauft condud him to the cultivated plains c H a {»/ 
of Babylon. . xx<^. 

Having amply provided for this dahgfcrous un- Traverfe 
dertakinff, he performed it with uncommon celerity, *^* defert, 

1 i • - •• -J n • T ■ ^ t ^ • and enter 

both in order to avoid nflcmg the want of provi- Babfio-, 
fions, and, if pbflible, to take his enemy unpre- "^ 
{)ared. For fevetal days the army .inarched , with- 
out interruption, through the province of Baby- 
lonia; and, on the fifth, came to a deep aid broad 
ditch, which had been recently dug to intercept, or 
retard, their paffage. But as this defence was left 
altogether unguarded, and the great king had taken 
rfo riieafures to prbtedl the moft valuable portion 
6{ his dominions, it was generally believed that he 
Had laid afide the defign of venturing an engage- 
ndent. The troops of Cyrus , therefore , who had 
liltherto maintained their ranks with circumfpec- 
tion, no longer obferved any order of march; their 
arms ^ere carried in waggons, or on fumpter-horfes j 
a'ridi their general, in his car, rode in the van with 
fe?^ armed attendants. While they proceeded in 
thi^ feiirleis contempt of the enemy, and approach- 
ed the plain of Cynaxa, which is with in a day's 
}6\Xrt\ty of Balf)yIon '*, Patagyas, a terfAn, and 
c6*rfMfe*ntial frieridf of Cyrus , came riding towards 



'* I Have uCed an iadeterminate exprefilda to denote tM uncertidii 
lltnation of thoPe places as dercribed by Strabo , 1. U. et (Mut. in 
Artaxerx. Mr. S^ieltifaV fufXT^ 6\itet\e\ , tlia^ tAe error ot Aenophoa 
(unnoticed by any former tranflator) , who makes the diftance between 
Babylon three thoafand and fixty ftadia, is fo cnotnotta, that it caa 
only be owihg to a mifiake of the tran&iiber* 



Zz 
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€ H A p. them in full fpeed , bis horfe all in a foam , cal- 
xxir. ling aloud fucceflively in his own language, and 
in Greek, that the king, was at hand with a vaft 
army **. 
cynis «f The experienced Greeks , who beft knew the. 
irnintnar ^^"g^^ of being attacked in diforder, were moll 
army of fenfibly alarmed by this fudden furprife. Cyrus, 
^ '*'**• leaping from his car, put on his corflet, mounted 
his horfe^ feized his javelin, commanded the troops 
to arm, and ordered every man to his poft. His 
orders were readily obeyed; and the army ad- 
vanced, feveral hours , in order of battle. It was 
now mid-day; yet no enemy appeared : but in the 
afternoon they perceived a dud like a white cloud, 
which gradually thickened into darknefs, and over- 
fpread the plain. At length the brazen armor 
flafhed; the motion, the ranks, and fpears, were 
diftindly fecn. In the front were innumerable 
chariots, armed with fcythes in a downward, and 
in an oblique diredion. The cavalry, commanded 
by Tiffaphernes, were diftinguifbed by white corf- 
lets; the Perfians by wicker bucklers; the Egyp- 
tians by wooden fhields reaching down to their 
feet. Thefe formed the chief ftrength of Artaxcr- 
xes; but the various multitude of nations, march- 
ing in feparate columns according to their refpec- 
tive countries , had fcarcely any armor of defence^ 
and could annoy the enemy only at a dlAance ,. 
"V^ith their flings , darts , and arrows *'. 

*• X^BOph. p. a63. 

'* Xtaaph. p. 162 « ft ftqft 
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While the hoftile battalions approached, Cyrus^ c H A F. 
accompanied by Pigres the interpreter, and a few xxv. 
chofen attendants, all mounted on horfes of extraor- i»iiuin- 
dinary fwiftnefs, rode through theintermediate fpace, ^H^^fi- 
obferving the numbers and difpofition of the enemy, tion. 
He had learned from deferters , that the troops of the 
great king amounted to twelve hundred thoufand, 
divided into four equal bodies of men, refpedively 
commanded by the four generals Tiffaphernes , 
Gobrias , Arbaces , and Abracomas. The laft, 
however, had not yet joined; nor did he reach 
Babylonia till five days after the battle. But, 
notwithftanding this defedl, the numbers of Arta^ 
xerxes were ftill fufficient to perform whatever 
numbers can accomplifh. According to the cuftom 
of the Eaft, the king, furrounded by a chofc» 
body of cavalry, occupied the centre of the army, 
as the place of greateft fecurity, and moft conve- 
nient for iffuing his orders with promptitude and 
efifed. But fuch was the extent of ground* covered 
by the various nations whom he comnianded, 
that even his centre reached beyond the left wing 
of the army of Cyrus; who, therefore, called 
aloud to Clearchus to advance oppofite to the 
king's guard, becaufc, if that fhould be broken, 
the work would be done. But Clearchus was un- 
willing to withdraw the Greeks from the Euphrates, 
left they fhould be furrounded by the enemy; he 
therefore kept his poft, affuring Cyrus of his utmofl: 
care to make all go well. 

The difobedience of Clearchus, and the diftruft The bai. 
of Cyrus, threw away the fonune of the day^ cynaxt. 
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CHAP, vrhich involved the fate of Perfiai and the renown 
XXV. of Greece. For although, by flcilful evolutions » 
oiymp. Clearchus eluded the armed chariots and cavalry 
A.a'ioo. ^f ^^^ enemy; though the Greeks, by their counte- 
nance and ibouts alone , put to flight the oppofing 
crowd, who could not endure the fight of their 
regular array , their burnifbed arms, or hear with- 
out terror the martial founds of their harmonious 
Foeans , intermixed with the clanging of their 
fpears againft their brazen bucklers; yet the great 
king, perceiving the rapid purfuit of the Greeks, 
and that nothing oppofed him in front, commanded 
liis men to wheel to the left , and advanced with 
celerity in order to attack the rear of the enemy. 
If this defign had been carried into execution , it 
is probable that the Greeks , having prevailed on 
the firft onfet , would imn^ediately have faced 
about, and, animated by the joy of vidory, and 
their q^tiye ardor, have repelled aijid routed the 
troop^bpf Artaxerxes. 
Rash im. g^t the impatience of Cyrus defeated this favor- 

ofcyruf. ^^^^ profpedt He obferved the movement of his 
brother, and eagerly rode to meet him, at the 
head of only fix hundred horfc. Such was the 
rapid violence of his affault, that the advanced 
guards of the king were thrown into diforder, and 
their leader Artagerfes fell by the h^nd of Cyrus, 
who, with all his great qualities, Jiad not learned 
to diftinguifli between \ht duti?§ of a foldier and 
a general. By a feafonable retreat he might ftill, 
perhaps, have fayed his life, an4 gained a crown. 
But his eye dar^ipg. alpflg t^e ?anks,- met tjia^t o|[ 
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his brother. He rulbed forward , ^vith a blind chap. 
inftindlive fury- , crying out , " I fee the man ! "^ asxv. 
and, penetrating the (hick globe of attendants, 
aimed his javelin i^t the king , pierced his corflet^ 
and wounded his bread. His eagernefs to deftroy 
the enemy prevented proper attention to favc 
bimfelf. From an uncertain hand he received a HisdeatHi 
fcvere wound in the face, whic^, however, only 
increafed the fury with which he aflaulted his 
brother. Various and inconfiftent accounts were 
given of the death of Cyrus, even by thofe who 
affifted in this memorable engagement. The 
crowd of hiftorians thought it incumbent on tliem 
to ipake bim die like the hero of a tragedy^ 
after many .uciffitudes of fortune, and many 
variations of "ifcry. Dinon and Ctefias ** , the 
longer to fqfpend the curiofity of their readers^ 
kill him as with a blunted weapon; but Xeno- 
phon is contented with faying, that he fell in thip 
tumultuary confiid of his attendants with the guarck 
of Artaxerxes, who zealoufly defended their refpec- - 
tive mafters; and that eight of his moft confi- 
dential frieiHJb lay dead upon him, thus fealing 
with their blood their inviolable affedion and 
fidelity*'. 

Such was the cataftrophe of this audacious and V^^ ^^ 
fatal enterprife ; after which the troops of Arta- plunder 
xerxes advanced, in the ardor of fuccefe, and pro? theca^np. 
ceeded, without encountering any rqfiftance, to the * ''"** 
boAile camp; Ari^eus. leading off the forces o£ 



Apu^ Flutarcli? in Artaicetx. 



^' Xenoph. p. at6» 

Z4 
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c H A F. Leffer Afia, dejeded and difraaycd by the lofs of 
xxv; their prince and general. Among the valuabfe 
plunder in the tents of Cyrus, the. Barbarians found 
two Grecian women, his favorite miftreffes , the 
elder of Phocsea, the younger of - Miletus. The 
former, whofe wit and accomplifbments heightened 
the charms of her beauty , received and defervetf 
the name of Afpafia , from the celebrated imiftrefs 
of Pericles, whofe talents (he rivalled, and whofe 
charader (he too faithfully refembled. The young 
Milefian likewife fell into the hands of the enemy; 
but while carelefsly guarded by the Barbarians ^ 
intent on more ufeful plunder, efcaped unobferved, 
^nd arrived naked in the quarter of the Greeks, 
where a fmall guard had been lefu^to defend the 
baggage. . . ^ 

Meanwhile Clearchus, at the head of the 
Grecian phalanx, purfuing the fugitives, had been 
carried above the diftance of three miles from 
Artaxerxes. But when he heard that the Barbarians 
were in his tent; and perceived, that, tired with 
plunder, they advanced to attack his rear, he faced 
about in order to receive them. The time was 
fpent, till fun-fet, in various difpofitions made by 
die cavalry of Artaxerxes; but neither the foldiers, 
nor their commanders , had courage to come 
within the reach of the Grecian fpear. They fled 
in fcattered diforder, wherever the Grecians ad- 
vanced ; who , wearied with marching againft an 
enemy that feemed incapable to (ight, at length 
d.etermined to return to their camp ; wondering 
that neither Cyrus himfelf appeared, nor any of 
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bis mefTengers **. They arrived in the beginning chap. 
•of the night, but found their tents in diforder, xxv. 
their baggage plundered, their provifions deftroyed 
or fpent. They chiefly regretted the lofs of four 
'hundred carriages filled with wine and flour, which 
had been provided by the fdrefight of Cyrus, as a 
•refource in time of want. Even thefe were rifled 
by the king's troops; and the Greeks, whom the 
Tudden appearance of the enemy had not allowed 
•to dine, were obliged to pafs the night without 
fupper ; their bodies exhaufted by the fatigue of a 
laborious day, and their minds perplexed by the 
uncertain fate of their allies **. 
" At the approach of light, they prepared to move 
their camp, whqn the mefTengers of Ariaeus arrived^ 
acquainting them with the death of Cyrus. The 
new commander, they faid, had affembled the 
troops of Leffer Afia in their former encampment, 
about twelve miles from the field of battle ; where 
he intended to continue that day, that the Greeks 
knight have time to join him ; but if they delayed, 
he would next day proceed , without them , to- 
wards Ionia, with the utmoft expedition. When 
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*♦ In relatinf! this battle, I have followed the advice of Plutarch in 
Artaxerxes, who fays, " that Xenophon has defcribed it with' fuch 
perfpicoity , elegance » and force, as fets the action before the eyes of 
bis reader, and makes him affiil with emotion at every incident , not 
as paft, but as prefent. A man of fenfe • therefore, will^efpair ta 
rival Xenophon; and, inftead of relating the actioi\ in detail » will 
lelect fuch circumftances only as are moft worthy of notice. " 

^' XcDoph. p. 270 J et feqq. 
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c H A r« the Greeks Tccovered from the confternation into 

XXV. which they were thrown by thefe unexpedled an(| 

melancholy tidings , Clearchus replied , *-' Would 

to God Cyrus were alive! but fince he is dead, 

f let Arixus know , that we have conquered the king; 

that his troops have every- where fled before usj 

and that now no enemy appears to refifl our arms. 

You may, therefore, affure Ariaeus, that if he will 

come hither, we will place him oh the Perfian 

throne , which is the juft reward of our victory. ** 

With this propofal the meflengers departed , and 

Clearchus led his troops to the field of battle, to 

colled provifions, which were prepared by ufing 

for fuel the wooden bucklers, fhields, and arrows^ 

of the Barbarians *'. 

Their u. Next moming heralds arrived from Artaxerxes,, 

^e heralds ^^^ entertained a very different opinion from that 

of Arta. expreffed by Clearchus, concerning the iffu,e of the 

xerxei. battle. Amone thefe refpedled minifters was Phip 

Hrhode. _. r • • a^ i n t % rw^-rr 

maodcd linus, a fugitive Greek, a man elteemed by Tiila* 
their ir- phernes , both as a (kilful captain and as an able 
negociator. When the chiefs were aflembled^ Phi- 
linus, fpeaking for his colleagues, declared it to bp 
the will of the great king, who had defeated and 
killed Cyrus, " That the Greeks, who had now 
become the flaves of the conqueror, (hould furren- 
der their arms. " The demand was heard with uni- 
verfal indignation. One defired him to- tell the 
king " fco come and take them ; " another , " that 
it was belter to die, than to deliver up their arms. " 

** Xenoph. p. 272, 
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Xenophon fpoke to the following purpofe : ^ We chap. 

have nothing, as you fee, O Philinus ! but our xxv. 

arms , and our valor. While we keep poQeflioq 

of the one, we can avail ourfelve$ of the other; 

but, if we deliver •up our arms, we alfo furrendec 

our perfons. Do not therefore exped that we 

ihall throw away the only advantages which we ftill 

enjoy; on the contrary, be affured, that, relying 

pn our arms and our mior , we will difpute witlj 

you thofe advantages which you poffefs. " Clp-i 

archus enforced the fentiments of Xenophon ^ 

which were confirmed by the army; and Philinus j| 

after a fruitlefs attempt to difcover the immediate 

defigns of the Greeks, returned with his colleagues 

to the Perfian camp *'. 

Meanwhile , Ariacus replied to the honorable ''^^^^v^ 
embafly which had been fent him, " That tfaprc; coi^tufi 
were many Perfians of greater confideration thd^n "^l^^k 
^mfelf, who would never permit him to be their 
Idng; he repeated his defire that the Greeks fliould 
join him ; but , if they declined to come , perfifterf 
in his refolution of returning ^ith all hafte to Ionia. " 
This propofal was approved by the propitious in- 
dications of the vidlims : the army marched in or^ 
der of battle to the encampment of Ariaeus; VfhQ^ 
y(ith the moft diftinguifhed of his captains, entered 
into treaty with the Grecian commanders, bind^. 
ing themfelves by mutual oaths to perform to 
each other the duties of faithful and aflfe*dionat^ 
allies. Having ratified this engagement by ^ 

*^ Xenoph. p, 473. 
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t H 4 p. folemn facrifice, they proceeded to deliberate con- 
XXV. cerning their intended journey. It was determined, 
that inftead of traverfing the defolated country by 
vrhich they had arrived at the field of battle, they 
Ihould dire<a their courfe towards the north, by 
which means they would avoid the defert, acquire 
provifions in greater plenty, and crofs the great 
rivers, which commonly diminifh near their fourcc, 
with lefs difficulty and danger. They refolved aifo 
to perform their firft marches with all poffible ex^ 
pedition , in order to anticipate the king's api 
proach; fmce with a fmall force he would not 
dare to follow, and with a great army he would not 
be able to overtake, them **. 
Theyae. This plan of retreat proj)ofed by Arixus, had 
^ihJce* ^^^ difhonorable appearance of flight; but for- 
ftonk Ar. tunc provcd a more glorious condudlor. Such was 
«ixenes« ^^^ effed of the Grecian courage and firmnefs on 
the counfels of Artaxerxes, that he, who had fo 
lately commanded the foldiers to furrender their 
arms, fent heralds to them the day following to 
treat of a truce. This memorable agreement, the 
confequences of which were fo calamitous, yet fo ho- 
norable to the Greeks, was concluded by the inter* 
Vention of Tiffaphernes ; who engaged, on the part 
of his mafter, to furnifli them with a market, to 
caufe them to be treated as friends in the countries 
through which they marched, and to condudl them 
without guile into Greece. For the Greeks, on 
the other hand, Clearchus and the generals fwore, 

*• Xenoph. p. 176. 
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that they fhould abftain from ravaging the king's chap. 
territories ; that they ihould fupply themfelves with xxv. ' 
meat and drink only, when, by any accident, the 
market was. not provided; but when it was, that 
they fhould purchafe whatever they wanted for a 
reafonable price '*. 

When this bufinefs was tranfadled, Tiffaphernes Tre«- 
returned^to the king , promifing to come back as ^.^^ ®' 
foon as poffible. But oa various pretences, hc.de- pharoca 
layed twenty days ; during which the Perfians had ^°^ ^^ 
an> opportunity to pradlife with Ariseus. By the 
dread of punifbment , if he perfifted in rebellion; 
by the promife of pardon , if he ^ returned to his 
allegiance ; and , above all , by the warm folicita- 
tion of his kinfmen and friends, that unfteady Bar- 
barian was totally detached from the intereft of 
his Grecian allies. His condud gave juft gi;6und. 
to fufpedl this difpofition, which became fully evi- 
dent after the return of Tiffaphernes. From that 
moment Ariaeus no longer encamped with the 
Greeks, but preferred the neighbourhood of that 
perfidious fatrap. Yet, for three weeks, no open 
hoftility was committed; the armies, fearing, and 
feared by each other, purfued the fame line of 
march; Tiffaphernes led the way; and, according 
to agreement, furnilhed the Greeks with a market;, 
but treacheroufly increafed the difficulty of their 
journey, by conduding them by many windings 
through the canals and marOies between the Tk 
gr» and Euphrates. When they had croffed the 
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former river, they cdntltiued to march northward 
along its caftern banks, always encamping at the 
diftance of two or three miles from the Bairbariails. 
Yet this precaution was unable to prevent the 
parties font out to provide wood or forage from 
quarrelling with each other. ^ From reproachfuF 
words, they foon proceeded to hoftile adlions ; and 
thefc partial encounters were likely to produce the' 
worft confequences , by inflaming the latent, but 
general animofity, which it had been fo difficult to 
ftiile or conceal '*. 

' At length they arrived' ai the fatal fcenc, wberft 
tfee river Zabatus, flowing weftward from tht' 
mountains of Media , pours its tributary waters 
into the broad ftream of the Tigris. The Gre- 
cian generals, and particularly Clearchus, who had 
long feen and lamented the unfortunate jealoufies 
prevailing among thofe who had fworn mutual 
fidelity, propofed a conference between the com- 
mahcfers, in order amicably to explain and remove 
every ground of hatred and complaint. Tifla- 
pherries and Ariaeus, as '>^ell as theii: colleague 
Cifontes, eagerly defired the conference, though 
tlieir motives were very different from thoTe which' 
rfftuated Clearchus. A meafure fo a^i'ceabte ttf 
both parties was, without difficulty, caVfied into 
execution ; arid the Greeks, on this octafxort alone, 
forfook that prudence ancf caution, wtiich, both' 
Before and after, unifptrtily go Vei*ned thfei'r condudV. 
Five generils, arid'tV^erity ca^ptalhs, repafirerfco the 
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tent of Tiflaphcrtics^; only two hundred foldicrs 
followed them, under pretence of going to market. 
Clearchus, with his colleagues, Menon, Proxenus, 
Agias, and Socrates, were conduded into the fk- 
trap's apartment; the reft, whether captains or fol« 
dicrs , were not allowed to enter. This reparation 
oiccafioned fear and diftruft. The appearance o£ 
'armed Barbarians increafed the terror. A gloomy 
filence prevailed; when, on a given fignal, thofe 
'within the tent were apprehended, and thofe with- 
out cut to pieces. At the lame time the Perfian 
cavalry fcoured the plain, deftroyii^g whomever 
they encountered. The Greeks were aftonifhed at 
this mad excurfion, which they beheld from their 
camp; until Nicarcbus , an Arcadian, came, 
niferably mkngled, and informed them of the 
dreadful tragedy that had been adted ". 

Upon this intelligence they ran to their arms; 
expeding an immediate alTault. But the cowardfy 
Barbarians , not daring to engage in open and 
honorable war, endeavoured to accomplifli their 
defigns by the fame impious treachery with which 
they had begun them. Inftead of advancing in a 
body to attack the Grecian camp, they fcnt Aria^usJ 
Arteazus, and Mithridates , petfons whofe gre^t 
credit with Cyrus might prevent their intention^ 
from being fufpedled by the eiiemy. They were 
attended by three hundred Perfiams, clad in coim 
ptete armor. When . they drew liear to th6 
Greeks, a herald called out-, ^* 'Jhat, if any 6# 
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C H A P. the gencraU oricaptains were prefent, they {hovl^ 
XXV. advance, in order to be made acquainted with the 
king's pJeafurc. " Cheirifophus the Lacecjiaemonian; 
who, next to Clearchus, had hitherto maintained 
the greateft influence ov^er the army, happened to 
be abfent with a. party of ; foragers. But* the re- 
maining generals, Cleanpr the Qrchomenian, and 
Sophonetus the Stymphalian, proceeded with caih 
tion from the camp, accompanied by Xenophoa 
the Athenian, who (though only a. volunteer) fol- 
lowed the commanders, that he might learn what 
Confer- was bccome of his friend Prbxenus '*. When 
ulat fiib. ^^^y ^^^^ within hearing of the Barbarians, Ariaeus 
jeo. faid, " Clearchus, O Greeks! having violated 

• - his oath, and the articles of peace, is punifhed 
with juft death ; but Proxenus arid. Menoh, who 
gave information of his crimes , are rewarded with 
the king's- favor. Of you the king demands 
your arms, which, he fays, are now his property^ be- 
caufe they belonged to Cyrus, who was his flavc.'* 
Cleanor the Orchomenian , fpeaking in the name 
of the reft, replied to this demand with the utmoft 
indignation , reproaching the perfidy of Ariaeus , 
who had betrayed the friends and benefaftors of his 
mafter Cyrus; and who co-operated with the 
enemy of that mafter, the deceitful and impious 
Tiflaphernes. The Perfian endeavoured to juftify 
himfelf, by repeating his accufation of Clearchus, 
Upon which Xenophon obferved , " That Clear- 
chus, ifguilty of perjury, had been juftly puniihed; 

** Xenoph. p. 288 > et Teq). ^ . 

but 
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but where are Proxenus and Menon, who are your chat* 
benefadlors , and our commanders ? Let them , at xxv* 
leaft, be fcnt to us, fince it is evident that their 
friendfhip for both parties will make them advife 
what is beft.for both, " This reafonable requeft ic 
"was impoflible to elude; and the Barbarians, after 
long conferring together , departed without at- 
tempting an attifwec ". Their mean iduplicity in 
this interview fufiiciently indicated the unhappy 
treatment of the Grecian commanders, who were 
kept in clofe captivity, and afterwards fent to Ar- 
taxerxes, by whofe order they were put to death. 

^» Xtoopiu 9f a8y. 
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C^nJkmt^oH if tbe Greeks. -^ MMly Admce ^ 
Xenotbon. — Tbeir Retreat. — Difficulties aSteuding 
fp — Stmnowfted b^ tbeir Skill and Perfeverance. 

' .» Tbeir Sufferings among tbe Cardstcbian Momu 
tains. — Tbey traverfe Armenia. — Firfl beboli 
tbe Sea from Mount Tbecbes. — Defeat tbe Cot^ 

' ibians. — Defcription of tbe Joutberu Shore of tb§ 
Buxine. — TranfaSions Tpitb tbe Greek Wornet- 
tbere. — Tbe Greeks arrive at Byzantium. — • 
£9tter into tbe Service of Seutbes. — His Hijlory. 
-•— Con}un3 Expeditions of tbe Greeks and Tbra^ 
cians. — - Tbe Greeks return to tbe Service of tbeir 
Country. 

X HE perfidious alTaffination of their com* 
xnanders converted the alarm and terror, that 
had hitherto reigned in the Grecian camp, into 
confternation and defpair. This dreadful cats* 
ftrophe completed the afltlidions of men diftant 
above twelve hundred miles from their native land; 
furrounded by craggy mountains , deep and rapid 
rivers; by famine, war, and the treachery of theit 
allies, ftiil more formidable than *^he refentment of 
their enemies. 'I'he foldiers refieded , that' it was 
dangerous to depart ^ yet more dangerous to r^ 
main ; provifions could be acquired only by die 
point oi the iyfotd; every country was hofiile; 
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iiUhough they cdfiqufred one enemy , dnothet c h a *. 
"Would be dill ready to receive them ; they wanted x^yi* 
cavalry to purfue the Barbarians, or to elndie their 
purfait; vidofy itfelf woul4 be fruitlefs; defeat^ 
<;ertajn ruin. 

. Ainidft theie melancholy reflexSlions they had Mtmiy td« 
fycnf, the greater part of the night; when Xeno-^ ^*^*°j 
phon the Athenian, infpir^di as he acknowledges, phoa^ 
by a favorable dream ^ and animated , as his ^on- 
dud proves, by the native vigor of a yirtnous 
l»ipd, ropied ^nd embolcjeped by adverfity, undcr^ 
took, amidft thje general dejection and difmay, th^ 
care of his own afld of the public lafety. Having 
i)(feipbled the c^tains belonging to the divifiqn oi 
his beloved froxenys , he faithfully reprefeqted to 
them their fitu^iod, which dangerous as it yras^ 
p)4gbt not to fink btave men to defpair. Eveij 
ip the word qircumftances, fortitude, and fortitude 
alpnc, could afford relief. They had been de- 
^/!ived , but not conquered , by the Barbarians ; 
whojTe perfidious violatibp of faith, friendfbip^ 
axid ^ofpitality, rendered thetn odious and, coa« 
tjsnBptible to n^n and gods; the gods, who were 
tide umpires <^f ifie conteft, and whole afliftancc 
cpi^ld mak/B the caufe of juftice and y^r prevail 
Cwer every fuppriority of iirength an<i numbers '. 
. The manly piety of Xenopboa was comoJuni- '^^^i?' 
c^tcd, by a generous fywp^y, tp the biteafts of withcuei. 
h\^ he^^fers; w^^o, difpexA^g thfpugh die various "^opbos 
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. principal officers in the army. To them Xeno- 
phon addrefTed a fimilar difcourfe , encouraging 
them by every argument that reh'gion, philofophy, 
experience, and particularly their own experience, 
and that of the Grecian hiftory, could afford, to 
expedi fuccefs from their own bravery, and the 
favor of Heaven , and to difdain the offers of 

^ accommodation ( if fuch fhonld be made ) from 
their impious foes, whofe infidious fricndfhip had 
always proved more hurtful thab their open enmity. 
The hearty approbation of the Spartan Cheirifo- 
phus added weight and authority to the perfuafivc 
eloquence of the Athenian ; who farther exhorted 
them to fubftitute commanders in the room of 
thofe whom they had loft; to difentangle them- 
felves from every fuperfluous encumberance that 
might obftrud the progrefs of their march, and to 
advance with all expedition towards the fources of 
the Tigris and Euphrates , in the form of a hollow 
fquare, having the baggage and thofe who attended 
it in the middle , and prefenting the valor of their 
battalions on every fide to the enemy. Thefe 
refolutions were unanimoufly approved by the 
council 5 after which they were referred to the af- 
fembled trogps, by whom they were readily con- 
firmed , and carried into immediate execution *. 
Timafidn , Xatithicles , Cleanor, Philyfias, fuc- 
ceeded to the late commanders; Xenopbon fup- 
piied the place of Proxenus ; and fo ably was the 
afcendant of Spartan and Athenian virtue maintained 
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by him and Cheirifophus , that the names of 
their unequal colleagues will feldom occur in the 
following narrative of their retreat. 

The greater part of the day had been employed 
in thefe neceffary meafures; and in^the afternoon, 
the troops having pafTed the Zabatus, purfued their 
march in the difpofition recommended by Xeno- 
phon. But they had not proceeded far, before 
their rear was haraffed by the Perfian archers and 
cavalry , which afforded them a very inaufpicious 
prefage of the hardOiips to which they muft be 
continually expofed in eighteen days journey along 
the level frontiers of Media. It was difficult to 
repel thefe light flcirmilhers , and impoffible to at- 
tack them without being expofed to confid|?rablc 
lofs; becaufe a detachment of heavy- armed men, 
or even of targeteers, could not overtake them in 
a Ihort fpace , nor could they continue the purfuit 
without teing cut oflFfrom the reft of the army. 
Xenophon, with more valor than prudence, tried 
the unfortunate experiment; but was obliged (9 
retreat fighting, and brought back Ins men 
wounded, difheartened , and difgiraced \ ' 

But this unfortunate event neither dlfheartene^ 
nor difgraced the commander. He ingenuoufly 
acknowledged his error, which, pernicious as it 
was^ bad taught the Greeks their wants. They 
wanted cavalry and light-armed troops ; the former 
.of which, might be obtained by equipping for war 
,tjie baggage-horfes which had beea taken frowi 
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C H A p. tf)e enemy; and the latter ipight be jfdpf^lied hf 

XXVI. the Rhodiaris (wel| (killed iii the fling), of whoni 

there were great numbers in the army. This ad? 

vice >Vas approved ; a coippany of fifty borfbmen 

vras foon raifed, the men vying v^ith each other t0 

obtain the honor of this diftingoilhed (ervicd; 

aiid tw6 hundred Rhodian^ were draWh fi'orti tht 

ranks, who fiirhilBed themfelves With flings and 

leaden balls , which thiey threw twice as far as tht 

(lones employed by the Barbarian^. The* horfe- 

men wore buff c6at<s and corflcts; thtj^ VP^erc com- 

inahded by Lycius tht Athenian \ 

Their (be. Thc Utility of thcfc jpreparations was difcoirerti 

cpnfe- ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ enemy renewed their aflkdits , With 

vatnce of a thoufand horfe , and four thoufahd Qii^gers an4 

rtefe m^^ archers. The hewly-raited troops advanced with 

botdhets and celerity, beirig atfWdci tbat th^ik 

iineqifal attacf: would be fuftained by thfe tkrgcteeri 

and heavy -armed men. But the t*ctlfians, hot 

waiting to rec(iive then^, fled in fcatterfcd difbi'der^ 

the Greeks purlued, took many prifbhers, mide 

great ijaughter , and mangled the bodies bjf thfe 

^ain , in order ko terrify , by fdch a dreJiAii) 

Tpedacle oJF revenge, their powardly and Ji^rfiiAibus 

^'nemies '. 

K«wd»& After this advantage, the arltiy febntiAueA to 

J°y'** iparbh along the banks olp the tipk , and the 

which . weftern bountlaries of MedHi, meedhg tVith tnany 

toftrSj! ^'^^ ^"^ poptitbus villages, froffi Sfrhfch thty iveKfe 

lit, * tupplied with proVifionV; and atdlUrrifi^) 'J(B (be^ 

^ Xenoj^l). p. 397* ' Ibi^* Vf iblt* 
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palTed along, the immenfe wails, tlte lofty and e It i K 
durable pyramids, the fpacious but deferted ctti^ , JtSev4 
^hich teftified the ancient greatnefs of that ilotirifih 
ing kingdom, before the Medcs relddantly fub- 
niitted to the oppreffive government of Pcrfin, 
The Barbarians ftill endeavoured to annoy them, 
but Mrith very little fuccels , unlefs when they 
paffed a bridge, or any narrow defile. On fuch 
occafions , the fquare form , in which they had 
hitherto marched , was found doubly inconveni^ 
ent '. In order to traverfe fuch a pallage , the 
foldiers were obliged to clofc the wings, and to 
crowd into a narrow (pace , which difordered the 
ranks, and made them obftrudl each other. When . 
they had croffed the bridge or defile, they were 
jigain obliged to run with all hafte, in order to 
extend the wings , and refume their nmks , w;hich 
occafioned a void in the ceittre, am! much difheait* 
ened the men , thus expofed to the fodden attack 
of the purfuers. 

To obviate both inconveniences, the Greeks 5«r. 
rcparated from the anny fix cottipanws, eadh coft- r/^h.? 
filling of an hundred men. Thefe were fub- J^*/J,*"3^ 
divided into fmaller bodies » of fifty and tWQity- 
five, each divifKm of the compan'y^ as well as tbe 
whole , commanded by proper officers. Whcft it 
became neceflary to clofe the wings , in otAtt to 
pais a defile ^ thefe troops ftaid behind,,, thus dlT- 
|)tfrdening the army of a fupferflnous «nafs , mad 
thereby enabling them to proceed witbxrat confafion 

^ Xenoph. p. 310. 
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e H A r. in :their rank& After the paffage was efifeiled, the 
>xyK ,army might again extend the wings, and affume thp 
fame, Idofe arrangement as before , without expof- 
ing thci centre to danger; becaufe the vacuity left 
there was immediately fupplied by the detached 
companies; the opening, if fmall, being filled up 
by the fix divifions of an hundred men each ; if 
larger , by the twelve divifions of fifty , and if 
*very large, by the twenty-four divifions of twenty- 
.iive^; as the fame number of men, in proportioa 
to the number of columns into which they were 
, divided, would occupy a wider extent of ground*. 
With this ufeful precaution the Greeks per- 
.fprmed a fuccefsful inarch to (he mountains of the 
Carducbians, where the • enemy's cavalry could no 
longer annoy them,, But here they found new 
difficulties, far more formidable than tbofe with 
, which they had hitherto been obliged to contend. 
The Tigris, on their left, was fo deep and rapid, 
that the paflage appeared abfolutely impradicablc- 
Before them rofe the high and craggy mountains, 
•which overfliado wed the river , inhabited by a . 
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7 Xenoph. p. ^to, , 

* r have explained this matter minutely, becanft the words of 
Xeaophon are miftaken by great miKtary writers. Major Maovilloa ..a 
- skHful eogineer and excellent ftbolar , prbpofes a traorpofition of the 
words of Xenopbon , that the greater gaps "may be filled up by the 
greater 4ivifiops. He juflly obferves, that no tranflator or Gommentator 
has taken i»otice of the dilfiodlty that naturally prefents itfelf oa 
reading the paflage « which however, I hope is Tuffictently perfpicaoai 
in the texf* See rEfiai fur rinfiuence de la Poudre h Canon , etc, s 
work which, I believe, no military man can read without receiviac 
from it inftruction and entertainment. 
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warlike race of men , whofe barbarous independ- 
ence had always defied the hoftilities * of Perfia^ as 
that of their fuccelTors , the modern Curdes , does 
the arms of the Turk , to whom they are but 
nominally fubjedl *'. While the Greeks doubted 
what courfe to purfue , a certain Rhodian under- 
took to deliver them from their perplexity , pro- 
vided they gave him a talent, to reward his labor, 
« I fball want, befides, " continued he , " two 
thoufand leather bags , which may be obtained by- 
flaying the fheep, goats, oxen, and affes, whicji 
the country affords in fuch numbers as we fee 
around us. The flcins may be blown, tied at the 
ends, and faftehed together by the girts belonging 
to the fumpterhorfes, then covered with fafcines, 
and laftly with earth. I fhall ufe large ftones in- 
ftead of anchors; every bag will bear two men, 
whom the fafcines and earth will prevent from flip- 
ping, and whom, with very little labor on their 
part, the rapidity of the current will waft acrofe 
the river . 

This ingenious contrivance was commended, 
[but not carried into execution ; the Grecians having 
learned from foti^e prifoners recently taken, that 
the road through the country of the Carduchians 
would foon condudl them to the fpacious and 
plentiful province of Armenia. Thither tlicy 
fearlefsly penetrated , regardlefs of the report , that 
jmder a former reign, a Perfian ?irmy of abupdred 
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CHAP- and twenty thoufand men had been cut b£tby thofe 
%XVt. fierce barbarians, whofe manners were more rude 
and inhofpitable than the mountains which they 
inhabited. At the approach of the Greeks , the 
Carduchians retired to their fadnelTes ^ leaving the 
villages in the plain at the mercy of the invaders. 
The troops were reftrained from injury; but their 
inofPenfive behaviour , and kind invitations to 
peace, were regarded with contempt by the com* 
tnon enemies of the Greeks , of the Perfians , and 
of human kind. They feized every opportunity 
to obftrudt the march of the army ; and though 
unprepared for a clofe engagement, ufed with ex* 
traordinary effedl their bows , three cubits long^ 
which they bent by prefling the lower part with 
their left foot The arrows were near as long as 
the bows ; and their irrefiftible points pierced the 
firmed ihields and corftets. The Greeks employed 
their flcill in tadlics, and their valor, to elude, at 
to repel, the affault of thefe dangerous . foes , hotn, 
whom they fufFered more in feven days than they 
had done in as many weeks from the braved troops 
of Artaxer$e$ '*. At length they arrived at the 
river Centrites, two hundred feet broad, which 
forms the fouthern boundary of Armenia, having 
jufi reafon to rejoice that they had efcaped the 
weapons of the Carduchians, wliofe pofterity, the 
Farthians '\ >^ith the fame arms and addrefs, ben 
came formidable to Rome, when Ron^e was f^^ 
midable to the world *\ 

'« Xenoph. p. si8 — %16. " SUfab^r^ mi^fi^lffX* 

^* fiuu in Cri^o et A|are. Antout* 
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Thie month of January \(rAs employed in traverf- 
ing the fruitful plains of Armenia '*, which arfe 
beautifully diverfified by hills of eafy afceiit. Te- 
ribazus, thfe Pcrfian governor of the province; 
entered into an agreement with the generals, that 
if they abftained from hoftilities , he would not 
obftrud their march , but furnifli thfem pientifuHy 
with provifiohis. But thislea^e ^as perfidiouHjr 
violated. The Greeks had rectturfe to attn^; 
purfued Teribazus ; aflaulted and plundered his 
' camp '*. Next day they were expofed to a mot^ 
dangerous conteft , in which neither (kill nor valdr 
Could|^ avail. The fnow fell in fuch quantitiei 
during the night , as completely covered the meh 
with their arms. Their bodies were benum'bed 
:^nd parched with the piercing coldnefs 6f the nt)rtR- 
^ind. Many flaves and fumpter-horfes perifhed, 
i;(rith about thirty foldicrs. The rett could fcarcely 
be perfuaded by Xenophon to put thcmfclves in 
jiibtioh , which was known to be the otAy remedy 
for their diftrefs ; and as the feverity of the w'eathA 
fitll continued during the remainder of their march 
through Armenia, feveral fofldiers loft their frgirt 
by the g lare of the fnow , and their toes, and fingettf 
by the intenfenefs of the cold *^ The eyfes were 
beft defended by vrearing fortictliing blaCk before 
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'' There the Greeks found ^nevrx ra £^ti^%idt , offve ^iv uyot^etf 
Upuct , ciT09 9 -ottHi neOMtag iVfdisit\ bt^0JiA? 9 ovfffia ^biH^fcidtkotii 
*^ all khulft of neeei&ries « and erea luxonet « vietimt 1 9«cn • #11 
fragrant wines « dried grapes » and all forts ofpulfe. ** 

M Xenoph, p. ^%S. *' Ibid. p. 3*9 » ct fc^^. 
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them ; the feet were preferved by conftant motion 
in the day, and by ftripping bare in the night 

From Armenia they proceeded to the country 
of the Taochians,-wbo, alarmed by the approach 
of an unknown enemy, had abandoned the vallies, 
andtak^n refuge 6rt the mountains, with their 
.wives, children, and cattle. Hither alfo tliey had 
conveyed all their provifions ; fo.that the Greeks 
were obliged to attack thefe faftneffes , otherwife^ 
the army muft have been ftarved. The Barbarians 
boldly defended them , by letting fly innumerable 
voUies of ftones down the precipices. But this 
artillery was at length exhaufted; the Gr^fcs be- 
came mafters of the heights ; and a dreadful fcene 
•foUowed. The woht^en firft threw their children 
down the rocks, and then themfelves. The men 
imitated this frantic example of defpair ; fo that 
the affailants made few prifoners ; but took a con- 
fid^rable quantity of fheep, oxen, and affes ". 

From thence the army proceeded with uncom- 
.mon celerity through the bleak and rocky country 
of the Chalybeans; marching, in feven days, 
.about an hundred and fifty miles. The Chaly- 
beans were the fierceft nation in all thofe parts. 
They wore, for their defence , linen corflets , greaves, 
and helmets ; they carried a fhort falchion at 
their girdles ; ahd attacked with pikes fifteen cubits 
long. Inftcad of difcovering any fymptoms of 
flight or fear, they fang, danced, and rejoiced, at 
the approach of an enemy. They boldly defended 



»» Xenoph. p. 338. 
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tlieir villages ; not declining eVen a clofe engage- 
ment with the Greeks ; who could fupply them; 
felves with nothing from this iilhofpitable and war- 
like country, but, in their- dangerous march 
through it, fubfifted entirely on the cattle lately 
taken from the Taochians ". 

The river Harpafus, four hundred feet broad, 
feparated the territories of the Chalybeans and 
Scythinians. From the latter the Greeks met 
with little refiftance, in a march of thirteen* days , 
which brought them to the lofty mount Theches, 
a place held in particular devotion by the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring territory. The van- 
guard had no fooner afcended this facred nioun- 
tain, than the army were alarmed by loud ihouts, 
which continued to redouble with increafing vio- 
lence. It was imagined that fome new form of 
danger had appeared, or that fome new enemy 
was ready to affail them. The rear advanced with 
all poftible expedition to the afliftance of their 
companions; but having arrived withm hearing, 
were feized with the moft pleafing aftonifliment, ' 
when their ears were faluted from every quarter 
with the repetition, " The fea! the fea!" the 
fight of which , a fight fo long wiflhed in vain , at 
firft filled them with tranfports of tumultuous joy, 
and afterwards recalled more diftindlly the remem- 
brance of their parents, their friends, their coun« 
try, and every objedl of their moft tender con- 
cern ".The foldiers, with tears in their eyes, embraced 
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'' Xenopb. p. 338- ^* ^biil. p. 339. 
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each other, and ei^bMraced ^heir coaiaiaadcri; 
and then, as by^ bidden con&nt of fyaipatby(fi>r 
it Mras n^ver kndwfs by whole ordelrs) , heaped up 
4 iQOMnt of {lone3 , Mrhich they cpvere4 with bar- 
baric aFtiis , as ^ trophy of their memorable jpuroey 
through fo many fierce apd hoftil^ nations. 

Th^ diftant profpe<^ of the Eu^^ine made them 
forget that they had not yet attained the end of 
their labors. A fpace, indeed, of lefs than fixty 
ijdiles ii^tervened ; but it was covered by the tracl^« 
lefs forefts pf the M^croniails , ^nd by the abrupt 
and intricate bindings of the Colchian inountains. 
A ^tiiqgtc circupsftance enabled theip without dif« 
ficuky to furmoiipt the firft of (iiofe pbflaclea, 
Among the Grecian targeteers wJls a tiiaii who 
underftood the l4nguag^ of the Barbarians. He 
il|^d beep carried to Athens in his youth > Vrhere ho 
had ferved a# » flav^. At the fight of the Mai 
cronians, be reqpgnifed his long-forgotten country- 
meA; and having addrefled them in terms of 
f;iend£bip and refpec^ , engaged tberp to exchange 
prefentSt.and tp enter into alliance with the Greeks *' , 
"^hom they plentifully fupplied with provifions, aa4 
having Ci)t dowp the triees that interrupted theif 
pafiage, conduced them in three days to the ftrefterff 
frpntier of (Colchos. 

This country, fo famoiis in the fables of ami* 
qmif ** , ^^s inhabited by an aacieat cplony of 
Egyptians ♦ who long preferyed pure frops ,any fe« 
reign admixture , not pnly tb^ir origip^l l^pguagc^ 
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but the fingular manners r lind the more fingular o H A P. 
rites and ceremonies , of their mother-country *\ xxvL 
Though diftinguifhed in other refpeAs from the , 

neighbouring nations , whom they detefied , and to 
i;irhom they feemed deteftable, they agreed with 
them in theit jealoufy of the Greeks , whofc flouriflx* 
ing colonics along thefouthern fiiores of the Euxine 
threatened the fafety of their dominions. They af- 
fembled therefore from all quarters, occupied the 
heights , and prepared to difpute the paflage with 
obftinacy. Their numbers , their difpipline , their 
arms, but, ftill more, thjeir fituatidn, rendered 
them formidable. If the Gteeks advanced in a 
phalanx, or full line, their ranks would be broken 
by the inequalities of the ground , the centre would 
be difordered, and the fuperior numbers of the ene- 
ipy would outreach either wing **. Thefe inconve- 
niences might partly be remedied by making fuch 
J>arts of the line , as had an eafy afcent , wait for 
the flow and difficult progrefs of their companions 
through more abrupt and inaccellible mountains ; 
and i by extending the phalanx in length , and leav- 
ing very few men in file, their front might be 
rendered equal to that of the Colchians. But the 
firft of thefe operations would have too long ex- 
pofed the army to the darts and arrows of the 
Barbarians , and the fecond would have fo much 
enfeebled the line, as mtift have rendered it liable 
to be penetrated. Amidft this choice of difficulties^ 

^< Kerf apt 1. xi. 9. iff. ** JI4ca» ju |4I<' 
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CHAP. Xenophon propofed , and the propofal was 
XXVI. readily approved by his colleagues, that the heavy-, 
armed men fliould be divided into companies of 
an hundred each , and that each ^ivifion fiiould be 
thrown into a feparate column. The wide in- 
tervals between the columns might thus enable the 
fmaller array to extend on the right and left be- 
yond the enemy's line; each company or divjfioA 
might afcend the mountain wherever they found.it 
moft convenient; the braveft men might be led 
firft to the charge ; the depth of the columns *' 
could not poflfibly be penetrated ; nor could the 
enemy fall into the intervals between them , with- 
out being cut off by the divifions on either fide, 
which might be arranged in fuch a mannei* as to 
relieve, encourage, and fupport each other. 
Defeat the This judicious difpofition was attended with the 
Coiciiians. expedled fuccefs. The heavy-armed men foroied 
eighty companies ; the targeteers and archers, di-^- 
vided into three bodies, each of about fix hundred 
men, flanked the arnly on the right and left. Their 
third divifion , confifting chiefly of Arcadians , oc- 
cupied a diftinguifhed place in the centre. . Thus 
difpofed for battle, the wings ofthe Grecian army, 
and particularly the targeteers and archers, who 
were moil capable of expedition , advanced with 

^' The Xoxo? op^io; is defined by Arrian to be a body of ncs, 
with the files longer than the ranks ; that is « with more mea ia 
depth than ia front. The OocXxy^ , without any epithet . infant the 
contrary. But the OoCKxy^ o^$iX is an army, as the fame author tells «it 
iron iTTt y,e^ug TropiVrrui , that is , having more men itt depth fbaa 
in front , and employing , for fome extraordinary reafon , what is 
/ natnra"v *he line of march as nn ord^** of battle. 

cel^ity 
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cdcrity to the attack. The enemy , who faw them 
approach, and who perceived Chat on either hand 
ihey outreached their line , fiiedJ to the right add 
left in order to receive them. By this movement 
they left a void in their centre, towards which the 
Arcadian targeteers, fupported by the ncareft co- 
Jumns, advanced with rapidity, andfoon gained the 
fummit. They could thus fight on equal term3with 
the Barbarians , who, thinking they had loft all when 
they loft the advantage of the ground , no longer of* 
fered refiftance, but fled pn every fide with difordered 
trepidation j leaving the Greeks mafters of the field 
of battle , as well as of the numerous villages in thac 
xjeighbourhood **, and within two days march of 
the fuixine fea, without any other enemy to op* 
pofe their long-difputed paffage thither. 

The fouthern fhore of the Euxine , which adu- 
ally prefents one uniform fccne of effeminate indo- 
lence and fuUen tyranny , anciently contained many 
barbarous but warlike tribes, totally independent 
on each other, and fcarcely acknowledging any de- 
pendance on the king of Perfia. That part which 
extends towards the eaft and the borders of Mount 
Caucafus , and which afterwards formed the king- 
dom of the great IVlithridatcs, was inhabited by 
the Colchians, Drillians, Myfonaecians , and Ty- 
bairenians; the middle divifion was poffeffed by the 
Paphlagonians, who gloried in the irrefiftible 
prowefs of their numerous cavalry ; and the weftern 
parts , extending two hundred miles from Hcracleai 
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to the Thracian Bofphorus , were occupied by the 
inhofpitable Bithynians ; a colony of Thrace., who 
excelled and delighted in war , which , like their an- 
ceftors in Europe, they carried on with a favagc 
fury*'. 

Anaidfl; the formidable hoftility of thofc nume- 
rous nations arofe , at wide intervals , feveral Gre- 
cian cities , which enlivened the barbaric gloom , 
and difplayed the peculiar glory of their arts and 
arms. Sinope , the mother and the qiieen of thofe 
cities, was advantageoufly fituatcd on a narrow 
ifthtnus which joined its territory , confifting in a 
JTmall tut fertile peninfula *', to the province of 
Paphlagonia. The foundation of Sinopl re- 
hiounted to the highed antiquity , and was afcribed 
to Antolycus, one of the Argonauts **. The city 
Was afterwards increafed by a powerful acceflion of 
Milefians. It poffeffed convenient harbours on either 
fide of the ifthm'us. The peninfula was furround- 
td by fharp rocks , which rendered it inaccefiible to 
an enemy; and the fea abounded with the tunny- 
fifli , which flow in fhoah from the Palus Maeotis , 
where they are fuppofed to be bred '*, to the Euxinc 
and Propontis. 



*7 See Diunyfius Pericgetes, and Arrian^s Periplas. 

** Tournefort, v. iii. p. 46. fays it is about fix miles in circam* 
fere nee. 

*' See the account of the Argonautic expedition*, vol, i. p. 19. 
et feq(|. Strabo, I. xi'« p. 54^* who gives us this information , fays 
fiirth&r , that Lucullus , when he. took the town , carried away the 
fiatue of Antolycus. 

'* Tournefott, Voyage au Levant. 
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Such ' multiplied advantages rendered the Sino- 
pians populous and powerful. They difFufed their 
colonies to the eaft and yreft. It is not impro- 
bable that they founded Heraclea *' , on the frontier 
of Bithynia; and it is certain that they built Coty- 
orain.the territory of theTybarenians, Cerafus in 
that of theMyfondccians, and Trapezus in that of 
the DriUians. 

Trapezus , or Trebizond, was the firft friendly 
city at which the Grecians arrived , after fpending 
more than a twelvemonth in almoft continual 
travelling and war. The numerous inhabitants of 
this flourifliing fea-port , which has now decayed 
into the miichnegleded harbour of Platana'*, re- 
ceived them with open arms , generoufly fupplied 
their wants, and treated them with all that endear* 
ing yet refpecftful hofpitality of kinfmen , who com* 
miferated their fufferings and admired their virtue. 
The Grecians, on their part, difplayed a Very juft 
and becoming fenfe of the evils which they had 
efcaped , and of their adlual fecurity. In the fer- 
vor of religious gratitude they paid the foleitia 
vows and lacrifices which; thqy had promifed to 
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'^ Strabo, 1. xti. p. S42* calls Heradea a colony of the Milefians* 
by whom we may underftand tbe Sinopians, who were tbemfelvjes 
a colofiy of that people. Xenophon, however, called Reraelea a coloiiy 
of Megareans. Xenoph. AnabaC p. 358* 

3^ Tournefart, L xvii. This place, however, is ilill large bu,^ 
depopulated; containing more woods and gardens than houfe$,.and 
thofe only of one ftory ; yet the town reti^ins the form of an oblong 
fquare; the modern walls being built on the rnins^ of the andient ' 
the shape of which occafioned the name of Trapezus* from the Greek 
werd fignifying^a table. Tournefvrt, tbid« < 

Bb 9 
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Jupiter the prefervcr, and the other gods and heroes, 
vhbfe bountiful protedion had hitherto conduded 
them through £6 many known, and fo many con* 
ccaled dangers. They afterwards celebrated , with 
much pomp and feftivity , the gymnaftic games and 
excrcifes ; an entertainment equally agreeable to 
ihemfelves, to the citizens of Trebi:^nd, and to 
the divinities whom they both adored. When thefe 
cfTential duties, for fuch the Greeks deemed them , 
had been performed with univerfal fatisfadion , the 
foldiers, who were unwilling to be burdenfome to 
their Tpebizontian friends , found fufficient em- 
ployment in providing for their own fubfiftence, 
and that of their numerous attendants. For feve- 
ral days they ravaged the neighbouring villages of 
<the Colchians and Driltians ; and while they cruelly 
haraffed the enemies , they carefully refpeded the 
ailies of Trebizond. Their repeated devaftations 
at length defolated the country immediately around 
them , fo that the foraging parties could no longer 
fet out and return on the fame!<iay; nor could 
they penetrate deep into the territory , without be- 
tngjendangered by the nbdurnal aflaulu of the Bar- 
barians. Thefe circumftances rendered it necef- 
fary for them to think of leaving Trebizond ; on 
Svhich account an affembly was convened to fix 
the day of their departure, and to regulate the 
mode iand plan of their future journey". 

In this important deliberation the foldiers very 
generally embraced the opinion of Antiieon of 



'' Xenoph. 94}. ct feqq. 
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Thu'ria, who told thenithat, for bis part, he was 
already tired witt packing up his baggage, march- 
ing, running, niounting guard, and fighting, and 
now wiihed, after all his labors, to perform th^ 
remainder Of the journey like Ulyffes, and, ftretched 
out at his eafe, to be carried afleep '* into Greece. 
That this pleafing propofal might \;>e put in execu- 
tion , Cheirifophus failed to the Hellefpont, hop- 
ing to obtain fhips from Apaxibius, who con^- 
manded the Spartan fleet in that fea. But in caf(p 
fuch a requeft could not be conveniently granted, 
the foldiers determined to demand a few fhips of 
war from the inhabitants of Trebizond , with whicb 
they intended to put to fea, and to capture whatr 
ever merchantmen they could meet with in the 
Euxine , in order to employ them as tranfports *'. 
Several weeks elapfed without bringing any news 
of Cheirifophus, or promifing any hope of afTiflahc^ 

** Thus was Ulyflet tratifportei by the Phxacians, who plased 
him ileeptng on the. shore of Ithaca : 

*0t h tviovT tv vm 6oif iTTt ^ovTOV ctywrs^ 
KocT^i9-av sn tSocxvif ete OdyfT. xiii. l^%> 
The beautiful images which the poet , in fcftie fame booK t fdves &f- 
the pleafures of reft, after immoderate l.sbor, played about the faaajr 
of Antileon : 

Nwyperof i^i^o^ docvocr(kf ttyxi^% go;xwff. v. 8a 
And again, " The ship cut the waves with a rapidity, which tt|9 
flight of the fwifteft hawk conU not accompany, carrying a man. 
'Oj ^-piv tJLVt lOLotXx ^6^Xoc 'ssf^' uXyioc cv xuroc 6vuov 
Avipm fjL ^ToXipntif Ukiyuvoi tihvijmtoc ^u^v. 

All TOTI y^Tfi/Mt^ ivit , %,O<0tVIMV0^ SklTtf-' t'ffifFOvStV* . 

»^ Xcnoph. p. 34V 
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from the Spartan admiral/ Meanwhile the 
Grecian pirates, for they deferv^rno better name, 
infcfted the. Euxine fea. Dexippus j the Lacedae- 
monian , with a degree of perfidy worthy of his 
commiflion, betrayed his companions, and failed 
oiBf with the galley which he commanded'*. But 
Polycrates, the Athenian, behaved with an ardor 
and fidelity which even robbers fometimes difpiay 
in their tranfaftions with each other ; and his fuG* 
cefsful diligence foon ' colleded fuch a number of 
veflels as ferved to tranfport to Cerafus the aged , the 
infirm, the women and baggage ; while the ftrength 
of the army, confifting of men below forty year^ 
of age , reached the fame place in three days 
march '^ 

• The colony of Cerafus, or Cerazunt, was de- 
lightfully fituated near the fea , among hills of eafy 
afcent, covered in every age" with whole woods 
of cherry-trees , from which, in all probability, the 
place derived its name'*. From thence the volup- 
tuous Lucullus, in the fix hundred and eightieth 
year of Rome, firft brought into Italy this delici- 
ous fruit, which ancient naturalifts fcarcely believed 
capable of thriving in art Italian fky ; but which 
adlually adorns the bleakeft and moH;' northern 



" '* Xenoph. p. 34?. '^ Xenoph, p. 349. 

'« Tournefort. 

'• Kspowoj', cerarus, cctife, cherry. For a fimilar rearon Tadmor 
in the defert was called Palmyra, a palms, the palm-tree. Tournefort 
mentions it as the opinion of St.Jerom, that the. place gave name 
to the fruit. The difference is not material. 
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regions of our own ifland. At Cerafus the Greeks 
remained ten days, difpofmg of their booty, fup- 
plying their wants, and reviewing the army, which 
ftill amounted to eight thoufand fix hundred meH; 
the reft having periflied by fatigue, war, cold, and 
ficknefs**. 

After this neceffary delay , the lefs adive portion 
again embarked , while the vigorous youth pur- 
fued their journey through the romantic country 
of the Mofynxcians ; a barbarous , yet powerful 
tribe, who received their Angular denomination 
from the wooden houfes, or rather towers, which 
they inhabited*' ; and which, either by chance or 
defign , were fcattercd in fuch a manner among the 
hills and vallies, that at the diftance of eight miles, 
the villages could hear and alarm each other**. 
The army next proceeded through the dark and 
narrow diftridl of the Chalybians , who fubfifted by 
the working of iron ; and whofe toilfome labors » 
rugged mountains, and more rugged manners*', 
muft have formed a ftrikipg contraft with the fmil- 
ing plains, the paftoral life**, the innocent and 
hofpitable charadler of their Tybarenian neigl> 
hours ; who treated the Greeks with every mark of 
friendfliip and refpedl, and conduced them, with 
attentive civility , to the city of Cotyora. 

It might be expeded, that the army, having 
reached the country of their friends and kinimen, 
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*♦• Xenopb. p. 349. ~ ♦* Motw et otxs(a» 
^* Xenoph. p. 351. *' Idem, p. 354. 

** Dionyfius Perlegetes qualifies them by the epithet vroXvfSwe^ , 
aboundinj; ia sheep. 

Bb4 
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ihould have been difpofed peaceably to enjoy the 
fruits of ^ their paft labors and dangers. If they 
were unwilling to e^ipofe tbemfelves to frclh hoftili* 
ti#5 from the war]ilj:e inhabitants of Paphlagonia 
and Bithynia, they ti)ight have waited the arrival 
of fiiips from Sinope and Heraclea, or from the 
Spartan admiral in the Hellefpont, who would 
either retain them in his own fervice, or tranfport 
them to the Chcrfonefus, to Byzantium, and to other 
cities and territories, which, being lately conquered 
by Sparta, required the vigilaqt protedion of brave 
and numerous garrifons. But it is more eafy for 
men to repel the affaults of external violence, than 
to elude the efFeds of their own ungovertiable 
paflions. The Greeks were involved ip real dan- 
ger, in proportion as they attained apparent fc- 
curity. During the long courfe of their labori- 
ous journey, the terror of unknown Barbarians 
hanging over them> prefcrved their difciplfne and 
their union. But the air of a Grecian colony at 
once diffplved both. They, who in the remote 
regions of the Eaft had adled with one foul , and re- 
^garded each other as brethren , again felt the un- 
liappy influence of their provincial diftindions. 
The army was.divided by feparate interefts , as well 
as by partial attachments. Thofe who had ac- 
quired wealth , dcfired to return home to enjoy it. 
Thofe who were deftitute of fortune , longed to 
plunder friends and foes , Greeks and Barbarians. 
The commanders defpifedand deceived the troops; 
the troops clamored againft, and infulted the 
commanders. Both were really in the wrong; 
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and both fufpeded and accufed each other of ima- c H i r 
ginary crimes , of which none were guilty. xxvi. 

Xenophon, who, with wonderful addrefs, has Xeno. 
juftified himfelf from every reproach** that can p''^"'* 
refledl either on 'his underftanding or his hearty Yiewi cie. 
does not deny an imputation to which he was cx^ *^"*** ^^ 
pofed by difcovering (fomewhat, perhaps, unfea- jeaioniyt 
ibnably ) the juft and extenfive views of a philofo- ""'f «"«• 
fopher. When he furveyed the fouthern (hores of "**"* 
the Euxine , covered in ancient times , as well as 
they are at prefent, with tall and majeftic foreft- 
trees , admirably adapted to fhip-building ; when he 
confidcred the convenience of the harbours , and the 
productions of the neighbouring territory , confift* 
ing in flax, iron , and every commodity moft necef- 
fary in raifing a naval power, he was ambitious of 
eftablifliing a new fettlement, which the numbers, 
the valor, and the adivity of his followers, muft 
foon render fuperior to the other Grecian colonies 
on the Euxine, or perhaps in any part of Afia. 
But this noble defign , which might have proved 
fo ufeful and honorable to the army , was blafled 
by the mean jealoufy of his enemies. Xenophon 
was reproached with forming projeds equally ro- 
mantic and dangerous ; and accufed of an inten« 
tion to keep the foldiers from home, that they 
might continue dependent on himfelf, and that he 
might increafe his own fame and fortune at the rifle 
of the public fiafety*'. 

♦^ Xenopb. y. 3«r. ♦• Idem, p. 359., uCiqq. 
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- The mutinous and diftraAed fpirit of the troops 
rendered all their future nieafures weak and waver- 
ing. - The terror which they .infpi red, and their 
wants, which it was neceffary to fupply, made 
them very unwdcoroe gucfts at Cotyora , Sinope, 
and Heraclea, at which places they continued feve- 
ral months, under pretence of waiting for tranf* 
ports, but meanwhile plundering the neigbouring 
country, laying the cities under contribution, and 
threatening them with burdens that exceeded their 
faculties. The inhabitants of Heraclea, while they 
affedled to confider thofe unreafonable demands, 
removed their effeds from the villages, /hut the 
gates of their city , and placed armed men on the 
walls. Cheirifophtis had by this time returned 
with veffels from Anaxibius , the Spartan admiral, 
but not fufficiently numerous to tranfport fo great 
an army. The foldiers thus difappointed of their 
bopes , and difcontented with their commanders, 
and with each other, ralhly undertook , in feparate 
bodies, thedangerous journey through Bithyuia, a 
country extending two hundred miles from He- 
raclea to Byzantium, and totally inhabited, or 
rather wafted, by theThynians, a Thracian tribe, 
the moft cruel and inhofpitable of the human race. 
In this expedition they loft above a thoufand men ; 
and the deftruclion rouft have been much greater, 
had not the generous adlivity of Xenopbon fea- 
fonably led his own divifion to the aftiftance of 
thofe who had deferted his ftandard. Cheirifophus 
was foon afterwards killed by a medicine which he 
had taken in a fever. The fole co.mmand 
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devolved on Xenopbon ; not by appointment, but 
by the voluntary fubmiflfion of the troops to his 
fuperior mind. He at length taught them to de- 
feat the irregular fury of the Thynians ; and, 
after taking many flaves, and much ufefiil booty; 
conduijled them in fafety to Chryfopolis "*' , which 
is now known by the name of Scutari , and con- 
iidered as the Afiatic fuburb of Conftantinople. 

The neighbourhood of a Grecian colony feemed- 
infedious to the temper of the troops. At Byzan- 
tium their mutinous fpirits were again thrown into 
fermentation. Cleander , the governor of that 
city , who had come to meet them , narrowly 
cfcaped death during the fury of a military fedition. 
Their behaviour rendered them the objedb of ter- 
ror to all the inhabitants of thofe parts* The 
Lacedxmonians dreaded the allifiance of fuch dan- 
gerous allies ;* and the fatrap Pharnabazus, alarmed 
for the fafety of his province, pradifed with Ana- 
:xibius, who commanded in the Hellefpont, to al- 
lure them, by fair promifes, into Europe. Gained 
by the bribes of the Perfian , not only Anaxibius, 
but his fucceflbr Ariftarchus , made propofals of 
advantage to the army, which he had not any in- 
tention to fulfil. The troops , enraged at this dis- 
appointment, and flillmore at the treachery of the 
Spartan commanders, would have attacked and 
plundered Byzantium , had they not been retrained 
by the wifdom and authority of Xenophpn, who, 
ilruggling' like a.fkilful pilot againft the violence 
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€ K A jp. of a tempeft , prevented tbe execution of a meafure 
xxTi. which muft have expofed them to immediate dao- 
ger , and covered them with eternal infamy ^*. 
With tears and prayers, be conjured them ''not 

to tamifh, by the deftrudlion of a Grecian cityn 

themfinmi the glojry of a campaign fignalized by fo many 
iJrttit' iUuftrious vidories over the Barbarians. What 
pUcc hopes of (afety could they enteruin, if, after unfuc* 
cefsfully attempting to dethrone the king of Ferfia, 
they (hould provoke the refentmeqt of Sparta? 
Deftitute as they were of friends, of nioney, of 
fubfiftence ; and reduced by their mifcondudt to a 
handful of men , could they exped to infulc with 
impunity the two greateft powers in the world ? 
The experience of late years ought to corred their 
folly. They had fcen that even Athens, in the zenith 
of her greatnefs , poflefTed of four hundred gallics, 
an annual revenue of a thoufand talents , and ten 
times that fura in her treafury ; Athens^ who com- 
manded all the iflands , and occupied many cities 
both in Afiia and-Europe, among which was By- 
zantium itfelf, the prefent objed of their frantic 
ambition, had yielded to the arms of Sparta , whoPe 
authority was adually acknowledged in every part 
of Greece. What madnefs , then , for men in 
their friendlcfs condition , a mixed aflemblage of 
different nations , tb attack the dominions of a 
people whofe valor was irrefiftible , and from 
whofe vengeance it was impoflible for -them to fly, 
without flying from their country, and taking refuge 



*• Xenoph. p. 399, et fcqq. 
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among thofe hollile Barbarians , from whom , for 
near two years paft , they bad met witb nothing 
but cruelty , injuftice , perfecution , and tresfchery V* 
Th'e judicious reprefentations of Xenophon faved 
Byzantium ; but it is probable that neither the 
•weight of argument, nor the power of eiloquence, 
would have long rcftrained the difcontented and 
needy troops from attempting other enterprifes of 
a Timilar nature , if an opportunity had not fortu* 
nately prefcnted itfelf of employing their danger* 
ous adi vity in the fervice of Seuthes , a bold and 
fuccefsful adventurer of Lower Thrace. Maefades, 
the father of Seuthes , reigned over the Melan* 
deptans, theThynians, and the Thraniplans , who 
inhabited the European Ihores of the Propontis 
and Euxine fea. The licentious turbulence o£ 
his fubjeds compelled him to fly from his do* 
minions. He took refuge with Medocus, king 
of the Odryfians , the moft powerful tribe in Up* 
per Thrace , with whofe £a.mily his own had long 
been conneded by the facred ties of hofpitality. 
Medocus kindly received, and generouflly enter- 
tained^ the father; and, after his dece^e, continued 
the fame protection and bounty to his fon, Seuthes. 
But the independent fpirit of the young prince dif- 
dained , as he exprefles it^ to live like a dog at an- 
other man's table. He defired horfes and foldiers 
from Medocus, that he might acquire fubfiftence 
for himfelf. His requeft was granted ;ius incur- 
fions were fuccefsful ; the terror of his name filled 
all the maritime par^s of Thrace ; and there was 
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reafon to believe that if be could join the Grecian 
forces to his own , he might eafily regain poflef- 
fion of his hereditary dominions *\ 

For this purpofe he fent to Xenophbn Mcdo- 
iade$, aThracian, who, underftandiog the Greek 
language , ufually ferved him as ambaflador. The 
terms of the treaty were foon agreed on. Seuthes 
promifed each foldier a Cyzicene (about eighteen 
ihillings flerling), the captains two Cyzicenes^ and 
the generals four, of monthly pay. The money » 
It was obferved, would be clear gain, as they might 
fubfift by plundering the country ; yet fuch of the 
booty as was not of a periihable nature, Seuthes 
referved for himfelf , that by felling it in the mari* 
time towns, he might provide for th^ pay of his 
new auxiliaries **. 

Having communicated their deiigns to' the 
army, the Grecian commanders followed Medo- 
fades to the camp of Seuthes , which was diftant 
about fix miles from the coaft of Ferinthus, a dty 
of confiderable note in the neighbourhood of By- 
zantium. They arrived after fun-fet, but found 
the Barbarians awake and watchful. Seuthes him- 
felf was pofled in a ftrong tower ; horfes ready 
bridled ftood at the gate ; large fires blazed at a 
diftance , while the camp itfelf was concealed in 
darknefs ; precautions , however fingular , yet ne- 
ccffary againft the Thynians, who were deemed, 
of all men, the moft dangerous enemies in the 



' "♦• Xenapli. p. 593 , et fcgq^. «• IdemibJd* 
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night. The Greeks were permitted to enter; 
Seuthes received them with ruftic hofpitality ; be- 
fore entering on bufinefs, challenged them to 
drink in large horns full of wine ; then confirmed 
the promifes of his ambafTadors ; and flill farther 
allured Xenophon by the hopes of receiving , be- 
fides the (lipulated pay , lands and cattle , and ain 
advantageous eftablifliment on the fea-ihore. 

Next day the Grecian army joined the camp of 
their new mafter. The commanders were again 
entertained with a copious feaft , in which Seuthes 
difplayed all his magnificence. After fupper, the 
buffoons and dancers were introduced, the cup went 
brifkly round , and the whole affembly were dif- 
folved in merriment. But Seuthes knew how far 
to indulge , and when to reftrain, the joys of fet 
tivity. Without allowing his revels to difturb the 
ftillnefs of the night, he rofe with a martial fhout; 
imitating a man who avoided a javelin ; and 
then addrcfiing the Grecian captains without; 
any fign of intoxication, defired them to have their 
men ready to march in a few hours, that the ene« 
my, who were as yet unacquainted with the power- 
ful reinforcement which he had received , might be 
taken unprepared , and conquered by furprife *\ 

The camp was io motion at midnight ; it was 
the middle of winter, and the ground was in many 
parts covered with a deep fnow. But the Thra- 
cians, clothed in fkins of foxes, were well prepared 
for fuch nodurnal expeditions. The Greeks- 
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o H A p. fuffered much " by the cold ; but the rapidity of 
XXVI. their march , animated by the certain profpeA of 
fuccefs , made them forget their fufferings. Where- 
evcr they arrived , the villages were attacked and 
plundered, the houfes were burned, many captives 
and cattle were taken , and the ravages of that 
bloody night fufficiently reprefent the uniform 
fcenc of cruelty, by which, in the courfe of a few 
weeks, Seuthes compelled into fubmiflion the in- 
habitants of that fertile and populous flip of land 
chat lies between the Euxine and Propontis. But 
the pofleffion of this territory, which formed the 
moft valuable portion of his hereditary dominions, 
eould not fatisfy his ambition. He turned his 
^rms northwards, and over -ran fhc country about 
Salmydeffus, a oiaritime city fituate at the mouth 
^i a river of the fame name, which flows from, the 
ibuthern branch of * mount Haemus into a fpa- 
cious bay of the Euxine. , There the allied army 
repeated the fame deftrudive havoc which they 
had already made in the fouth ; and avenged , by 
their cruel incurfion« , the caufe of violated hofpi- 
tality ; for the Barbarians of thofe parts were fo 
Ikiuch accuftomed to plunder the veffels which were 
often fl)ipwrecked on their flioaly coaft , that they 
had didinguiflied it by pillars, in the nature of 
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land-marks, tb prevent loteftiM quariiels, by afcei> 
taining the property of the fpoil "• 

In the fpace of two months after hj$ jjundlioi| 
vrith the Greeks, Scuihes ex(|9nded bjs polTff^onp 
ieveral day.s march from the fea ; his Qurnqroifs^ 
but uofkilfu] enemies , fighting ff pgly , y^qre fucc^ 
fively fubdued ; each vanquifljed tribe, incr/eji(e^ 
the ftrength of his army ; the Odryfians , allured by 
the hopes of plunder, flocked to hi& ftandard ,-^nd 
the growing profperity of his fortune , no longer 
requiring the fupport , difpofed him to negled the 
ferviccs, of his <3recian * auxiliaries 'V The un- 
grateful levity of the Barbarian was encouraged by 
the perfidious counfels of his favorite Heraclides 
of IVIaronea, one of thofe fugitive Greeks, who 
having merited punifhment at home for their 
wickednefs, obtained diftindlion abroad by their 
talents; men fuliied with every vice, prepared alike 
to die or to deceive , and who having provoked 
the refentment of their own countrymen by their 
intrigues and their audacity, often acquired the 
efteem of foreigners by their valor and eloquence, 
their fkill in war, and dexterity in negociation. 
Heraclides ftrongly exhorted his mafter to defraud 
the Greeks of their pay , and to deliver himfelf 
fi-om their troublefome importunities, by difmif- 
fmg them from his fcrvice. But the fears , rather 
than the delicacy of Seuthes, prevented hinri from 
complying with this advice ; he loft his honor 
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e H A p. without (aving his money ; and the Grecian gene^ 

3txVi« rals had an early opportunity to reproach his per* 

2** fidy and ingratitude , being foon cadled to engage 

tantto** i^ ^ ttodte honorable war", kindled by the re* 

tbe ftrfiet fentment of Artajcerxes againft the prefumption of 

the Spartans, who had fo ftrenuoufly fupported the 

lunfbrtunate rebeUion of Cyrus. 

!' X«Doph. p. 427« 
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